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PASCISTI SEIZE 


POWERS OF KING 
AND OF PEOPLE 
Changed Constitution Puts 


All Executive Rights in 
Prime Minister’s Hands 


PRIVILEGES-OF TWO 
‘CHAMBERS MODIFIED 


Legislation Against Members 
of Secret Societies Extended 
Even to Local Bodies 


The startling changes recently 
made in the form of the Italian 
Constitution by the action of the 
present Fascist Government are 
clearly outlined by \a representative 
of The Christian Science Monitor 

-in a series of three articles, of 
- which this is the first. 


I 


ROME, March 3 (Special Corre- 


_ spondence)—Having framed the new 


laws to form a Fascist State in which 
Fascismo will be identified with the 
nation to such an extent that the 


Germany and Portugal 
in New Trade Treaty 


By the Associated Press 
Lisbon, March 25 
NEW commercial agreement, 
which goes into force April 1, 
between Germany and Portugal 
and its colonies. was officially 
gazetted today. 
It provides reciprocal ~ 
favored nation treatment. 


TRAFFIC SAFETY 
COUNCIL ADOPTS 
UNIFORM CODE 


most- 


Speed and Minimum. Age: 


Limits Included in Na- 
tional Program 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
WASHINGTON, March 25—The 
second national conference on street 
and highway safety meeting here 
adopted a model traffic code to serve 


as general pattern for states and 
municipalities. 
Following the lead of the com- 


‘words Fascist and Italian shall be | mittee of experts the conference ap- 


Synonymous, Fascist statesmen are | 
now applying these laws, and are 
carefully watching the consolidation 
of the Fascist régime. 

The structure of the Liberal State, 


proved a minimum age limit of 16 
years and speed limits of ‘20 miles 
an hour through business districts, 
except those in which there is no 
‘traffic control, where a limit of 15 


based on the charter granted by | miles is to apply, and 35 miles in 


changed from its very foundation and 
thas been replaced by a new system 
in which all the power is exclusively 
held by the Fascist Prime Minister, 
on behalf of the Fascist Party. 

The Constitution has been sub- 
stantially changed in its spirt, al- 
though care has been taken to alter 
as littl4 as possible its actual word- 
ing. The whole authority of the 
executive has been concentrated in 
the hands of the Prime Minister; the 
Chamber of Deputies has been de- 


rrived of its exclusive privileges in | 
& The 


Mspeed provisions, was warned by 


finance; the Upper House ‘is to be- 
come in part an elective body; the 
right of trade union organization has 
become a Fascist monopoly, and 
finally the whole system of adminis- 
trative government has been altered. 


The Italian Constitution 


A brief description of the Italian 
Liberal Constitution as it was before 
the introduction of the above reforms 
states that Italy is a constitutional 
monarchy, and the executive power 


belongs exclusively to the King, 


while the legislative power is shared 
by him with Parliament, which con- 
sists of two chambers, the Senate 
and the Chamber of Deputies. 
Although nominally both houses of 
Parliament are on an equal footing, 
in practice the é@lective chamber has 
always been more important. The 
Senate consists of princes of the 
blood who have attained their 
majority and of an unlimited number 
ot senators nominated for life by the 
King, and qualified under one of 21 
specified categories. The Upper House 
is also the highest court of justice 
for the impeachment of Ministers or 
for political offences. 

The number of deputies before the 
Great War was 508; it is now 535. 
The elections of 1913 were held 
under the singie-member constituen- 
cies system, those of 1919 and 1921 
under the system of proportional 
representation, and that of 1924 
under the so-called Acerbo Law 
passed by the Fascist Government to 
assure a permanent large majority. 
The next elections will be held again 
under the same law which governed 
the 1913 elections. Both the Chamber 
and the Senate, as also the Govern- 
ment, have the right of introducing 
new -bills; but.all money Dills must 
originate in the Chamber of Deputies. 


Status of Prime Minister 


The Italian Constitution does not 
provide any particWlar status for.the 
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Separate viewpoints were de- 
veloped in discussion of whether 
there should be speed limits and 
what such limits should be. The 
police chiefs were in favor of abso- 
lute limits. Another group was in 
favor .of no fixed limits, placing its 
reliance on the provision that a 
‘driver should exercise care and judg- 
ment and not drive faster than safety 
conditions warrant. A third advo- 
cated certain limits. 


\Too Slow Speeds Opposed 
conference, in considering 


John N. MacKall, state roads com- 
missioner of Maryland, that the slow 
vehicle is as mitfch of a menace to 


safety as the speeder. He urged a 
provision for a minimum permissible 
speed on certain. roads under special 
conditons, declaring that if such a 
plan is not made possible, the high- 
way transportation system will fail. 
Opposing a high’ rate of speed, 
figures were cHed from Los Angeles 
to show that the maximum use of the 
roads was oftained, at a speed of 
23 miles per hour, and that lower or 
higher speeds reduced the capacity 
of the highways. ‘Similar conclu- 
sions were presented from figures 
obtained by the Regional ‘Plan of 
New York City and environs. 
Several speakers urged that any 
model legislation would be ineffec- 
tive without effective enforcement. 
The vote showed an almost unani- 
mous viewpoint that speed limits 


should be included as a measure of}. 


the model code. Regulation of pedes- 
trian as well as vehicular traffic, it 
was declared by Oscar Brown of the 
Syracuse, N. Y., ¢ 
has resulted in a higher permissible 
speed without sacrifice of safety. 
The committee’s recommendation 
that rear lights on cars be yellow 
was sustained. The warning stop 
lights the committee’s report: ad- 
vocated, should be red, ‘This will re- 
main as proposed. . The change, it 
was recommended, should take place 
on new cars, but will not necessarily 
apply to the existing conditions, ex- 


cept as local traffic authorities may } 


make such suggestions. 

Abolition of the issuance of tem- 
porary permits was recommended 
by the conferente after speakers 
from Illinois, Ohio, Massachusetts, 
Nevada, Michigan, Kentucky and. 


‘other states had discussed the abuses | 


B |} More 
| were 


revealed in actual experience. 

This drafting committee, headed 
by George M., Graham of Cleve- 
land, .O., chairman of the Committee 
on Public Relations, has the prob- 
lems .before it of deciding how the 
recommendations of the conference 
shall 
conference adjourns. 


20,000,000 Cars in Use 
WASHINGTON, March 25 (&)— 
than 20,000,000 automobiles 
in use in the United States 
last year, of which 19,954,347 were 
registered and 96,929 were state and 
federal government owned vehicles, 
the Bureau of Public Roads reports. 
The total is equivalent ‘to one car 
for every 5.8 persons, and an in- 
crease of 13.4 per cent. 

New York registered 1,625,583 
cars, leading all the states, and fol- 
lowed by California, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania and Illinois in tuat order, all 


‘with registrations exceeding 1,000,- 


000. 

‘California led. in the number of 
motors per capita, with one to every 
2.9 persons. Iowa was second with 
3.6 persons per -car, and Alabama 
was at the bottom of the list with 
12. 

Florida led with a 46.8 per cent in- 
crease in registrations in 1925, as 
compared with 1924, while Utah, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, Arkansas, North 
Dakota and Texas all reported in- 
creases over 20 per cent. 

Total revenue from registration 
fees and permits was placed at $260,- 
619,621. 


“Rockies” Students Invite 
Coast Groups on Voyage 


SALEM, Ore., March 18 (Special 
Correspondence) —Invitations to join 
with colleer;: of the Rocky Mountain 
states in sending students on a trip 
to Europe duv7i g the summer are 
being received b~ Oregon and Pacific 
coast colleges :nd universities. The 
“st to each student is less than $700. 
The group will leave late in June 
and return in time for school in 
the fall. 


Automobile Club,’ 


be put into effect after the! 


Selection of Applicants 
Normal Schools’ 


Problem 


Priority of Registration Not Sound Basis, De- 
clares Principal of Bridgewater Institution 


AMHERST, Mass,, March 25 (Spe- 
cial) Colleges already overcrowded 
and a public clamoring for more and 
more higher education, a need for 
closer co-operation between high 


school administrators and college 
entrance boards, and the practical, 
handling of high school problems 
ranging from the management of 
social affairs, assemblies, athletics 
and civic associations to the use of 
the radio in schools formed the back- 
ground of the second day’s discus- 
sions of the Annual Conference of 
High School Principals in session 
here at the Massachusetts Agricul- 


| tural College. 


Nearly 400 are in attendance and 
every session has been marked by 
a live, interested and aggressive at- 
titude toward the solution of the 
more serious problems which mod- 
ern industrial and social organiza- 
tion has thrown upon educators. 


Swamped Normal Schools 


The onrush of students to institu- 
tions of higher learning has almost 
swamped the Normal Schools of Mas- 
sachusetts, according to Arthur C. 
Boyden, principal of the Bridgewater 
State Normal School, who spoke on 
“Admission Requirements of Normal 
Schools and Colleges.” He said that 
the normal school at Bridgewater 
had over 600 applications for regis- 
trati next fall, of which 215 only 
can be accommodated. It was pointed 
out, however, by Frank W. Wright, 
Deputy Commissioner of Education, 
thatthe normal schoof{s of western 
Massachusetts were not so badly 
overcrowded. 

“Priority of registration has broken 
down as a means of selecting appli- 
cants for college, entrance. I do 
not believe that it is a sound basis 
for selecting future" teachers,” de- 
clared Mr. Boyden and the ringing ap- 
plause of the schoolmen gave unmis- 
takable assurance of their agreement 
with the speaker-~ “One of the most 
serious problems before the ‘normal 
schools,” he continued, “is the selec- 
tion from the host of applicants those 
best fitted to become teachers.” 

Four- plans for selecting.normal 
school students were presented by 
Mr. ‘Boyden. The fourth, to evaluate 
the fitness of each applicant in schol- 
arship and personal eharacteristics 
and in the ability to pass certain 
examinations, selecting those who 
seem to be best equipped, seemed 
to the principals present to be the 


Mr. Boyden mentioned ag primary 


ing personality and reasonably good 
scholarship. Most of the emphasis 
has been on scholarship but the typi- 
cal bookworm usually fails as a 
teacher, he declared. Pupils react 
very promptly and decidedly to per- 
sonality, he said, and it ‘is: always 
one of the cheif elements of success- 
ful teaching. : 
Leadership and Initiative 


Without attempting to define per- 
sonali 
initiative, sympathy, and reliability 
as important characteristics of a 
good teacher. Sympathy, he thought, 
resulted in a friendly disposition, 
good sportsmanship, and a lively 
sense of humor; while he considered 
reliability ' as including. faithfulness, 
promptness, honesty, sincerity, and 
the absence of bluff. Scholarship, he 
said, should be broad and under- 
standing. 

The normal schools require United. 
States history and civics for entrance, 
but beyond that.a wide latitude is 
allowed. Mr. Boyden emphatically 
opposed a prescrébed high school 
‘course for pupils who expect to enter 
normal school. He felt rather that 
the high school should afford a large 


od 


amount of vocational guidance aime 
at developing natural aptitudes. He 
thought that pupils lacking important 
qualifications of teachers should be 
led away from all thought of teach- 
'ing careers. 


Colleges face three main issues 


and they affect college entrance re- 


quirements, said Prof. William J. 
Newlin, secretary of the faculty at 
Amherst College, who spoke on “Ad- 
mission Requirements of Colleges.” 
First, what are the special needs of 
students in relation to their work 
after graduation? Second, can the 
college furnish all these things? 
Third, should the college try to meet 
these demands, no matter what they 
are? 

In’ order to solve such complex 
problems there must be a closer co- 
operation between the parts of the 
educational system, he said. The 
elementary schools, the high schools, 
the colleges and the graduate schools 
must work in closer harmony. The 
tendency to separate education into 
independent departments must be 
broken down and all educators must 
realize that the problem is one of 
developing the student from the first 
grade to final graduation. There 
must be no weak links and no gaps, 
but a steady and uninterrupted 
growth. 

The evening session was given 


COAL LEGISLATION 
HEARING DATES SET 


WASHINGTON, March 25 (#)— 
The House Commerce Committee has 
decided to begin hearings on coal 
legislation next Tuesday. 

This action is in line with the 
views of House leaders who feel that 
the present time, with no emergency 
existing, is opportune for an impar- 
tial consideration of the subject. 

The committee has before it the 
recommendations of President Cool- 
idge in his annual message urging 
measures that would give the Govern- 
ment authority to deal with any emer- 
gency; the report of the United 
States Coal Commission and about 
40 bills offered by individual mem- 
bers during the recent anthraciy 
suspension. 


fairest way suggested, be 


qualifications of a teacher a pleas- 


ty he mentioned leadership and | 


conference on athletics 
in high schools with James E. 
Downey, principal, Boston High 
School of Commerce, in the chair. 
The program was one of open dis- 
cussions of “Schedules of Training 
and Games,” “Awards and Ban- 
quets,” “Coaches. and Coaching,” 
“Athletics for Girls,” and “The 
Sportsmanship Brotherhood.” 

The speakers generally deplored 
the tendency to exploit high school 
athletics and the nractice of pre- 
senting sweaters and other tokens 
to the members of football and bas- 
ketball teams. It appeared to-be the 
opinion of the high school principals 
that too much emphasis 
placed upon athletics and that a 
great many people are gaining the 
impression that the high school is 
primarily an institution devoted to 
the development of football, basket- 
ball, baseball, and other athletic 
activities. 


—_——— —— ———_ — 


BOSTON’S MAYOR 
TO VISIT QUINCY 


Mr. Nichols Will Be Guest 
at Trading Post—Styvle 
‘Show Pleased Crowd 


ey 


over to a 


~_- — 


QUINCY, MASS., March 25—Mayor 
Nichols of Boston is expected this 
evening at the Trading Post at the 


Armory. This announcement was 
made this morning following «the 
news that, in all probability it would 
be necessary to cancel the drill 
demonstration which had been sched- 
uled for tomorrow night in which 
squads from companies I of ‘Attle- 
boro, K of Hingham, and Headquar- 
tefs Company of Quincy, Third Bat- 
talion, 101st Infantry, M. N. G., were 
to compete for prizes. 

The attendance of 6000 on Tues- 
day was exceeded considerably yes- 
terday. As the members of the com- 
mittee considered this fact in 
connection with their previous an- 
nouncement that all men in uniform 
would be admitted free tonight, it 
became evident that drill squads 
would, at best, work under a tre- 
mendous handicap. The cancellation 
of this feature of the last night's 
prosram depends upon the ability to 
get word to all of the competing 
Msquads in time. 

Forrest I. Neal, chairman of the 
executive committee, this morning 
expressed the opinion that is held 
generally by the merchants and 
manufacturers of the Quincy district. 
“The Trading Post is more than a 
success. We expected it t@ be a suc- 
cess, but it has surpassed our high- 
est expectations. The attendance on 
Tuesday was far larger than we ex- 
pected to reach in any one day. Yes- 
terday, I am told, there were more 

an 7500 in attendance. 

“But we are not measuring the 


(Continued on Page 5B, Column 3) 


is being |. 


.|and that which is required of a pri- 


‘could have “een improved upon, was 


PUBLIC CONTROL 
OF ‘EL’ FAVORED 


BY COMMITTEE 


Legislative Report Says 
Well-Defined Policy Need- 
ed to Insure Success 


Views of the Massachusetts Legis- | 


'lature’s Committees on Metropolitan |: 


Affairs and Street Railways in re-| 
gard to extension of public control 
of the Boston Elevated Railway and 
a reduction in dividend payments | 


from $6 to $5 a share of common 
stock, were presented to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means todgy by 
George Louis Richards, Representa- | 
tive from Malden, for the former 
two committees. 

Advising the committee to proceed 
slowly in the extended continuance 
of the public control of the Elevated 
system, Richard Coffin, public trus- 
tee of the Elevated since 1919, sug- 
gested that 1 per cent of the gross! 
receipts be set aside each year to go 
into a stock purchase fund. He said 
that by the end of 30 years, there- 
fore, a fund of approximately $26,- 
000,000 would have been obtained 
toward the purchase of the system 
by the State. 

Mr. Coffin expressed the view fur- | 
ther that the Elevated finances | 
should .be arranged for by the State | 
as for other public weorks, thereby 
permitting a saving in the interest 
rate of the difference between which 
the State pays on borrowed money 


vate enterprise. He said that a sink- 
ing fund could thus be established 
which eventually would enable the 
State to obtain complete ownership 
of the system. 

Arthur D. Hill, former Boston cor- 
poration counsel, représented the 
Chamber of Commerce at the hear- 
ing, and favored the commifttee’s 
bill recommending the 30-year ex- 
tension of public control. He said; 
further that it was his belief that | 
stockholders of the Elevated would | 
not likely reject the plan to reduce 
the company’s dividend from 6 to 5 
per cent. 

Mr. Richards said in part: 

“The Boston-Elevated situation is 
so well known to the public at the. 
present time that there is no ‘need 
for an extended statement on House | 
Bill No. 1277, now before your com- | 
mittee. It represents two years’ ex- | 
haustive study by two special com- 
mittees of the Legislature. It is 
the almost unanimous verdict of 
those who have considered this 
problem, from every possible angle | 
under.existing conditions. It forms 
the basis for constructive action by | 
the General Court at this session. | 


Have Needed New Capital 


“Without going into the history of 
the situation it might be stated, that | 


| 


the Elevated has been operated under | that popular understanding of busi- | 
the | 


public control for nearly eight years, | 
under the terms of the Public Con- 
trol Act of 1918. From every stand- 
point save one, public control of 
the Elevated has been a distinct suc- 
cess. Service has been better than ' 
at any timein long period of years. 
The only feature which, it appears, 
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All Dressed Up— Fifty Years Ago 


LITTLE MARY CULL 
Mary’s Dress Was Admired But Not Envied by the Women at the Trading Post 


TRADE EDITOR 


‘Wider Understanding Need- 


“there ought 


‘your understanding and mine. 


Noted Business Analyst 


That Country Will Pay 
£100,000 Daily for More 
Than Three Generations 


© Harris & Ewing 
MERLE THORPE 
Editor of Nation’» Business 


POINTS TO NEED 
(F FEWER LAWS 


_ 


ed of Business. He Tells 
Chamber Members 


A wider undezstanding of business, 
instead of so much governmental | 
regulation, as a solution to the in-: 
creasingly intricate problems of | 
present day industry, was advocated | 
by Merle Thorpe, editor of “Nation’ s | 
Business”. official magazine of the| 
Chamber of Commerce of the United | 
States, in his address today at the. 
assembly luncheon of, members of | 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce. | 

Taking as his subject the phrase, | 
“There Ought to Be a Law, or Let)! 
Washington Do It,’ Mr. Thorpe, 
vigorously criticized the _ political | 
| philosophy which underlies this atti- | 
‘tude. He emphasized, on the other 
hand, that it is time to discard what : 
he considered the futile panacea of 
to be a law,” and to! 
press for less regulatory legislation. 


“There Ought to Be a Law” ) 
The assembly today was attended | 
by a large number of members of | 
the chamber. Roland W. Boyden, | 
president, presided. 

“Our national well-being depends | 
(upon a wider understanding of busi- | 
ness,” Mr. Thorpe explained. “And | 
that means, simply, the sum total of | 
The | 
great danger in the United States is | 


with 
and 


keep pace 
more intricate 


will not 


and 


ness 


more com- | 


' Great 
' nental 


| Churchill] 


‘tions of the nation as 


eee 


'AMERICA WITHIN 


{ 
| 
{ 


ITS LEGAL RIGHTS 


Philip Snowden Refers to the 
United States Loan to 
Allies as a “Gift” 


LONDON, March 25 (#)— The 
problem of the. world war’s heritage 
of interallied debts was given a peri- 
odical airing in the House of Com- 
mons yesterday and Winston Church- 
ill, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
Philip Snowden, Laborite and for- 
mer Chancellor, who are poles apart 
politically, joined hands in the 
House in agreeing that the burden 
of responsibility for the war debt 
difficulties rests on the United States 
for refusing to adopt a policy of all 
round cancellation. 

Mr. Snowden precipitated the de- 


i bate in the hope of helping to bring 


Britain’s recalcitraut conti- 
creditors to time, and he 
spared neither the United States, 
France nor Italy, in the scathing 
bitter criticism for which he has a 
reputation. 

With ministerial responsibility as- 
sociated with his utterances, Mr. 
restrained his statement 
somewhat, and, on the whole, was 
hopeful of obtaining from Great 
| Britain’s ‘debtors the necessary 
| £33,000,000 which this country is 
‘now paying to the United States an- 

lly. 
The Baliour Note 

And thus the Chancellor of tne 
Exchequer believes the British Gov- 


ernment will be enabled to carry out 


'“the principles of the Balfour note,” 


whereby Great Britain declared its 
intention of collecting from its conti- 


‘nental allies only enough to pay its 
indebtedness to America. 

Mr. Churchill described the under- 
taking to pay £100,000 sterling 
daily for more than three genera- 
“one of the 
most stupendous tasks and burdens 
ever assumed‘by any country in the 
whole world’s history.” 

He declared that an extraordinary 
situation, which would not pass out 
of the minds of any responsible per- 
sons either in the United States or | 
Europe, would exist when most of | 
Germany's war reparations were 

“drawn from the devastated and war- 
stricken countries of Europe in an 
unbroken stream across the Atlantic 
to that wealthy, prosperous and great 


plex phases of present-day industry. | republic.” 


The ‘there ought to be a law’ fad, 
with the laws consequently enac 
only adds to the complexity of the; 


situation. 


ted, | 


| mind whether 


Settlement with Italy 


Later, however, he indicated that 
‘there might be some-doubt in his 


The White Mouse calendar today |}erations would be paying war debts 


is 90 per cent business ‘in 
ment. 
tangibles Vf obsolescence and good | 
will, refunding of loans, 
banks scurrying to the more profit- | 
able state ,ank field because of re- 


strictive leZislation. Transportation, 


govern- 'to America, 
Finance, taxation with its in-| settlement with Italy: 


national | Italian-American 


Great Britain’s 

he palate’ out, 
than the pending 

terms, because 
Great Britain got larger annual pay- 
ments immediately, while the Wash- 
ington treasury would benefit only in 


might. be better 


with’ the problems of rail and ocean 
shipping and waterways, 
and even air. Manufacturing, with 
its simplification and standardiza- | 
tion and elimination of 
Muscle Shoals and coal, ail, 
mation and reforestaticn—a tremens.) 
dous economic calendar that calls 
for the best economic statesmanship | 
that the country kas to offer for| 
several years to come.” 
Has Humorous Illustrations 

Mr. Thorpe punctuated his address 
with humorous illustrations of his 
points, and several specific instances 


where world-wide business circum- 


stances were so interrelated that! 
ore broken link in the chain had far- | 
reaching effects and could not be° 
remedied by legislation. 

In speaking of the tendency of the. 
public at large, including business | 
men, to argue in favor of additional | 
legislation to fit certain circum- 
stances, Mr. Thorpe contended that 
there are too many who do not 
realize the tremendous interrelation 
of industry today, who prescribe the 
legislative remedy. “there ought to 
be a law.” But business, now so 
complex, cannot be treated so 
simply, he said, citing the piano- 
cacao ircident as evidence. He also 
spoke at some length on a lumber- 
men’s convention he attended that 
was obliged to give its entire ses- 
sion to abstruse legal discussions, 
thus slowing down legitimate busi- 
ness promotion. 


COMMITTEE vO OTES 
TO UNSEAT BROOKHART 


March 25 (4)— 

majority of the. Senate Elections 
Committee voted today to recom- 
mend the unseating of Smith W. 
Brookhart (R.), Senator from Iowa, 
in favor of Daniel F. Steck, Demo- 
crat. 

A minority ‘report holding that 
Senator Brookhart is entitled to his 
seat has been prepared by Hubert D. 
Stephens (D.), Senator from Missis- 
sippi. 

The reports will be filed with the 
Senate this week and the fight is 
expected to open on the Senate floor 
next week, with indications that it 
will extend over several days. 


| AUSTRO- GERMAN FRIENDSHIP 
By Special Cable 


WASHINGTON, 


VIENNA, March 25—Dr. Ramek / 


leaves for Berlin to visit President 
Hindenburg, Dr. Hans Luther and 
Dr. Gustav Stresemann, thus ce- 
menting the ties of friendship be- 
tween Germany, and paving the way 
for closer economic co-operation of 
the two states. Returning, he will 
stop ofl at Pracue, calling on Presi- 
dent Masaryk and Dr, Bénes, 


highways | 


waste, |! 
recla- | 


| of Europe.” 


the uncertain future. 
Philip Snowden took the line that 


i the loans made through Great Brit- 


ain to the Allies constituted “‘Amer- 
ica’s gift, as a sort of compensation 
:for her late arrival on the battlefields 


he went on, if the United 
insisted that Great Britain 


But, 
| States 


| must pay, he would point to Amer- 


ica’s success in funding 40 per cent 
of its war debts, and argued that if 
‘Great Britain did not follow suit, 
‘the taxpayers here must bear the 
| burden. 

It was difficult to believe, he said, 
that better terms could not have been | 
‘made with France, while he charac- | 
; terized the Italian settlement as | 

| “trivial in the extreme.’ 

He considered that France had 
made no attempt to meet its obliga- 
itions, and her financial record for 
‘the last sevcn years particularly was, 
in his opinion, ‘fone of the most dis- 
creditable records in the history of 
national finance.” 

Unwillingness to Pay 

He contended that if France and 
Italy would only organize their eco- 
nomic resources they could meet 
their obligations. “It is high time 
the French got rid of their inherent 
unwillingness to pay taxes, which 


(Continued on Page 2, Column 4) 


AMERICAN DEBT ACTION 
ASSAILED, BY BRITISH: 
SENATE DISCUSSES ITALY 


Reed Smoot Insists Italian 
Settlement Was Based 
on Capacity to Pay 


TOTAL SUM FUNDED 
IS $2,042.000,000 


Appeal to Members Not to 
Drag in the Internal Poli- 
tics of Italy 


FU 


Npecial from Monitor Bureau 
WASHINGTON, March 25 — The 
contest in the Senate on the issue of 
ratification of the Italian war debt 
Settlement was begun by Reed 
Smoot (R.), Senator from Utah, 
chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 


mittee, and a member of the Ameri- 
can World War Foreign Debt Com- 
mission, whv in a lengthy address 
discussed every phase of the agree- 
ment.. Mr. Smoot repeatedly stressed 
the argument, “capacity to pay.” He 
insisted that the debt settlement had 
been effected solely upon Italy's 
ability to meet its obligations with 
the United States. 

Epitomized, his 
were: 

That the debt commission always 
acted upon the policy that it was 
essential that the principal of the 
amounts owed the United States 
Should be repaid. The question of 
interest on the borrowed money was 
of secondary importance. 

That the United States is not con- 
cerned with Italy’s internal or 
European politics. 

That the origina] principal of the 
Italian debt was $1,648,000,000,° of 
which, roughly $1,000,000,000 repre- 
sented pre-armistice advances, and 
$648,000,000 represented post-armis- 
tice advances. To the original prin- 
cipal of the debt was added interest 
at the rate of 4% per cent a year, to 
Dec. 15, 1922, the effective date of 
the British settlement, and at 3 per 
cent a year from Dec. 15, 1922, to 
June 15, 1925, the effective date of 
the new settlement, making a new 
total funded debt, less certain cash 
payments, of $2,042,000,000. 


On British-American Basis 
That the settlement provides tor 


chief arguments 


future EKuropean cel | 


recent | 


‘repayment of this new principal on 
ithe British-American basis, except 
that during the first five years 
‘Smaller payments are permitted, the 
‘balance being spread over the re- 
i;mainder of the period. 

That the settlement concluded with 
\Italy will result in the eventual re- 
|payment of the principal of the 
oe loaned, plus $$00,000,000 in 
interest. 
| That the question is not what the 
|United States feels it should receive, 
‘but what it can get. 

“It is mere words to say we are 
sacrificing the interests of the Amer- 
ican taxpayers, that the United 
|States is paying 41%, per cent on 
money borrowed from its citizens to 
‘loan to the European governments,” 
'Mr. Smoot said. “It is pleasant to get 
up and stand in the Senate as a 
protector of the American taxpayer 
and say that ‘If I had negotiated the 
settlement I should not have settled 
at less than so much on the dollar.’ 
But the answer is simple 

“NO matter what the cost_is to the 
American taxpayer, w- are deali.g 
with facts. .italiv sav 
pay any more and there is no wiy 
by which we can make her change 
her opinion. A bi-partisan expert 
commission, after much study ad 
long negotiations, has come to an 
azreement as to what they can pay. 
What we want to get—what we feel 
we ought to get—is entirely beside 
| the point. The only question is, 

‘What can we get?’ 
| Capacity Is Test 

“It is axiomatic that no country 
[ ‘an pay sums in excess of its capa- 

city of payment, its capacity to save 
and transfer sums of money abroad 
to its creditors. It must also be ac- 
cepted without argument that no na- 
tion has exactly the same capacity of 
payment as another. What a nation 
can pay a difficult question of 
business judgment. Armed with de- 
tailed studies of economic and finan- 
cial conditions of each debtor coun- 
try, the commission, aided by its ex- 
perts, has endeavored to weigh the 
various factors. The commission has 
always felt, however, that it is essen- 
tial that the principal of the amounts 
owed to us should be repaid. 


Politics Not Considered 


“In negotiating the British settle- 
ment it was found necessary to ex- 
tend the period of payment to 62 
years, so as to enable Great Britain 
to repay the entire amount loaned. 
This period so established has been 
followed in subsequent settlements. 
The settlement with Great Britain 
was the first example of the appli- 
cation of the ability of capacity to 
pay. 

“We are not concerned with Italy’s - 
internal or European politics. Mr. 
Mussolini’s aspirations for the Ital- 
ian people have nothing to do with 
the question we are called upon to 
decide. We are concerned solely 
with a business problem—an inter- 
national business question. 

“Do not be led afield by fervent 
criticisms attacking Mr. Mussolini, the 
Fascisti and their policies. It is my 
earnest hope that there will be no 
Senator who is failing in his appre- 
ciation of the proper attitude toward 
another government that he will per- 
mit himself to attack on the floor of 
the Senate its policies and activities 
which in no way touch the United 
States. 

“Figures mean little unless trans- 
lated into the harsh facts of life. The 
skilled worker of the north of Italy 
must live on; roughly, $1.25 a day, 
and there are many Italians in the 
south of Italy livimg on the equiva- 
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lent of 20 to 25 cents a day. Com- 
pare such a man and his family with 
the American workman and what he 
has to make life livable. 

Workmen Must Pay 

“American workmen know that 
the payments to be made by the Ital- 
ian Government must came, from 
the sweat of the brow of the Italian 
workmen; that it is they and their 
wives and children that must bear 
the burden; that it is they who are 
called upon to make the. greatest 
sacrifices, not their few rich men. 

“Italy is one of our best cus- 
tomers. A restored Italy, buying 
millions of dollars’ worth of goods 
exported from the United States, is 


worth much more to this country 


than the additional million or two! 


ITALY TAKING - 
LEADERSHIP OF 
LITTLE ENTENTE 


France, as Result, Under- 
stood to Offer Jugoslavia 
a Treaty of Friendship 


By SISLEY HUDDLESTON 
Buy Special Cable 
PARIS, March 25—A new align- 
ment of central European powers is 
taking place, but it is premature to 


dollars of payments under a debt/ declare whether it will result in 
settlement which imposes such 4' strengthening the Little Entente or 


burden upon the debtor that its eco- 
nomic recovery is made difficult and 
slow. I have no doubt that we will 
hear much of Mussolini’s Italian for- 
eign policy, particularly with regard 
to the recent situation that has de- 
veloped in southern Tyrol. What has 
that to do with us? Southern Tyrol, 
now part of Italy, contains a sub- 
stantial Austro-German population. 
“An effort has been made by Mus- 
solini to make the district Italian. 
He is trying to force the people to 
speak Italian and make Italian the 
language of the schools. Mussolini 
takes the position that this is entirely 
an internal problem and not one with 


which the League or anybody else is 
concerned. If he chooses to Italian- | 
ize the district he feels that he can) 
do so without interference from any- | 
one. What has this to do with the 
Italian debt to the United States? 


Effect on French Debt 


“There is one thing I wish to make 
plain: that is the effect of the Italian 
settlement on the settlement of the 
French debt. The commission has 
repeatedly anonunced that the settle- 
ments are to be made upon the basis 
of the capacity of the particular 
nation to meet its obligations to this | 
country. If we approve the Italian 
settlement it can act in no way as a 
precedent in the French negotiations. 
Since the Italian settlement was con- 
cluded by the commission, a settle- 
ment was made with Rumania on. 
substantially the British basis, with | 
some modifications. The Rumanian | 
commission knew that the vital | 
question in the negotiations was | 
Rumania’s capacity to pay and that! 
the commission’s views as to Italy’s | 
capacity to pay had no bearing at'| 
all upon that question. 


JURY RETURNS VERDICT | 


i 
' 


IN TRIAL OF FASCISTI 


CHIETI, Italy, March 25 (P)—The | 
jury in the Matteotti kidnaping trial | 
brought in its verdict yesterday. 
Augusto Malacria and Guiseppe Viola 
were acquitted. Amerigo Dumini, Al- 
bino Volpi and Ameleto Poveromo 
were condemned to five years 11 
months and 20 days’ imprisonment. 

The three men who were convicted 
were also perpetually interdicted 
from holding public office, and were 
assessed the expenses of the trial. 
They will receive the benefits of the 
four years’ amnesty pronounced by 
the King as well as the time they have 
already spent in jail and therefore 
all will go free in June. 


% 


Have American women devel- 
oped a “hat consciousness”? 
_ 


What great German composer- 
conductor was recently brought 
face to face with himself? 

> 


What is it that Emilio de 
Gogorza says Americans will 
not devote to art? 

_ 


Has America lost the art of 
parading? 7 
SY 


By what kindly act did a sea- 
man provide the means of 
his own deliverance? 

=, | 


To what extent is the British 
Government cutting down ex- 
penditures ? . 


> 


These Questions Were Answered 
‘2 
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in weakening that combination. 
Aristide Briand, the Premier, in 

conversation with Dr. Ninchitch, the 

Jugoslavian Foreign Minister, has 


offered, it is understood, a treaty of 


friendship similar to the agreement 
which Benito Mussolini recently dis- 
cussed with the Belgrade Govern- 
ment. It is too soon to state that it 
will actually come into operation. 
Further negotiations are necessary. 
But France undoubtedly feels that 
Italy is taking the leadership of the 
Little Entente, thus dispossessing 
France of the hegemony which it has 
enjoyed over the smaller nations 
since the war. The Italo-Jugoslavian 
compact was indeed a remarkable 
diplomatic act, which may eventu- 
ally change the whole conditions in 
middle Europe. 


A “Period of Crisis” 


The Little Entente generally is 
passing through a period of crisis. 
In Jugoslavia no real successor to 
Nicholas Pashitch appears and grave 


‘internal problems are likely to arise. 


In Czechoslovakia the coalition of 
parties which exercised power is 
dissolved, and Dr. Eduard Bénés, 
father of the Little Entente, is seri- 
ously menaced. A Cabinet has been 


EVENTS TONIGHT 


Free publicslecture on Christian Sci- 
ence, by Gavin W. Allan, C. S. B., mem- 


Mother Chureh, The First Church 
Christ, Scientist, Boston, Mass., 
the auspices of First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, Cambridge, in the Town Hall, 
Arlington, 8 p. m. ' 

Free public lecture on Christian Sci- 
ence, by Frank Bell, C. S. B., member 
of the Board of Lectureship of. The 
Church, The First Church of 
Christ, Scientist, Boston, Mass., under 
the auspices of the Christian Science 
Society of Harvard University, in Pea- 
hodv Hall, Phillips Brooks House, Cam- 
bridge, 8 p. m. 

Lecture on “Our New and Proposed 
National Parks, East and West,” by 
George H. Browne, headmaster of 
Browne and Nichols School, Boston Pub- 
lic Library, &. 

Annual Winter Conference of the New 
England Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion in Jacob Sleeper Hall, 638 Boylston 
Street, 8 ~~ 

Meeting of Boston Chapter of National 
Association of Cost Accountants at 
Chamber of Commerce building, 7:15. 

Illustrated lecture by Dr. William 
Hunter Workman on “Features of and 
Experiences on Himalayan Glaciers,” 
under auspices of the Appalachian 
Mountain Club, 5 Joy Street, &. 

Annual banquet of New England 
Street Railway Club, Copley-Plaza 
Hotel. 6:30. 

Address on “Jesus* Revelation About 
God,” by Prof. William L. Lowstuter, 
Boston Y. M. C. A., Huntington Avenue 

by Arthur 


branch, 7. 

Song recital B. 
baritone, at Boston Y. M. C 
tington Avenue-branch, 8:15. 

Musical frogram for benefit of the 
North Cambritge Community Church 
and Community Church of Boston, 6 
Byron Street, 8. 

Illustrated lecture by Langdon Warner 
on “The Harvard Expedition to the Cave 
age of Tun Huang, Steinert Hall, 
745. 


Musie 
nomeneny Hall — Dusolina Giannini, 


Mother 


Jeffries, 
A., Hun- 


Jordan Hall—Mieczyslaw Miinz, 8:15. 
Theaters 
Castle Square—“Abie’s Irish Rose,” 8:15. 
Copley—"False Pretences,”’ 8:15, 
Hollis—“Seventh Heaven,” 8:15. 
Keith’s—Vaudeville, 2, 8. 
Plymouth — William Hodge 
Judge’s Hushand,” 8:20. 
Repertory—“Minick,” 8:15. 
Photoplays ‘ 


Majestic—“The Big Parade,” 2:15, 8:15. 
Colonial—*‘Ben Hur,” 2:15, 8:15. 


in “The 


EVENTS TOMORROW 


Conference on housing of young people 
under auspices of the Round Table of the 
Co-operative Room Registries at Perkins 
Hall, 264 Boylston Street, 10:30 to 4 ee 

Address by Edward A. Filene on “The 
Minimum Wage” at luncheon meeting of 
Council on Women and Children in In- 
dustry, Women’s Republican Club, 12. 

Meeting of Boston. Eastern Star 
Women’s Club, Hotel Vendome, 2. 


Music 
Symphony Hall—Boston Symphony Or- 


chestra, 2:30. 
Direct from the Orchard 
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chosen outside Parliament. In 
‘Rumania, the success to Mr. Bratianu 
will have a difficult task. 

Generally, in these countries in- 
ternal problems absorb attention to 
the detriment of external action. 
The consequence is that while the 
Little Entente continues nominally 
to exist, there is a considerable 
slackening of ties and loss of force. 
Thus these states, instead of con- 
ducting common negotiations, ap- 
proach the different powers sepa- 
rately. 

France and Czechoslovakia are 
Allies, while Italy and Jugoslavia 
must also be regarded as allies, 
though Jugoslavia and France are 
engaged in conversations with the 


-view to a similar alliance. 


Bessarabian Guarantee 


Rumania is desirous of obtaining! financial policy. 
the | France’s capital wealth had not de- 


from France a guarantee for 
Bessarabian frontier. 


It is asserted: 


! 


| 
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AMERICAN DEBT 


ACTION ASSAILED 


(Continued from Page 1) 


has presented a contemptible spec- 
tacle to the whole world,” he added. 
“This inability to tax themselves has 
brought France to the verge of na- 
tional bankruptcy.” 

A charaeteristic of the Dawes re- 
paration plan was that the financial 


, control of a country was in the hands 


of its friends, and Mr. Snowden 
warned tkat if France wishéd to 
avoid an unpleasant spectacle of hu- 
miliation it must effect the. object 
of the Dawes scheme by its own 


He insisted that 


creased by reason of the war and 
that it had not suffered Great Brit- 


with regret in some quarterg that i ain’s unparalleled trade depression, 
the Little Entente is enfeebled. On! but was experiencing a period of 


the other hand, thete is a general | prosperity, 


as the trade returns 


agreement to oppose an Austrian | showed. 


union with Germany. This is the 


Summing up Great Britain’s posi- 


principal purpose of the accord in;tion as a “go-between for war debts 
Rome. It is Italy which is looming |e” route to America from Europe, 


larger and larger as a factor in Eu- 
ropean politics, taking the headship, 
and France is undeniably losing 
some of its influence. 

Hitherto France was regarded as 
the principal defender of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty. Now Italy takes up 
that réle, and sets its facé against 
such violations as are implied in 
the Anschluss, namely, an Austro- 
German junction, making a Ger- 
manic bloc of 70,000,000 people. 

Though the correspondent of The 
Christian Science Monitor learns that 
formal signatures have not been ex- 
changed, an _  Italo-Franco-Serbian 
league becomes a strong possibility 
in the near future. 


WEATHER PREDICTIONS 


U. 8. Weather Bureau Report 


Boston and Viciinty: Probably light 
showers this afternoon and tonight; 


} 
' 
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Mr. Churchill said he expected to db- 
tain £12,600,000 from France, while 
Italy was paying £4,000,000, and he 
estimated that the minor powers 
woul@ contribute £ 2,000,000. 

If Germany paid three-fourths of 
the maximum reparations under the 
Dawes scheme, which he thought 
would be a reasonablee estimate, it 
would mean £15,000,000 more. 
Therefore, in the not distant future 
Great Britain would be receiving 
£ 33,500,000 annually. Britain at the 
present time was paying £33,000,000 
to the United States, but it will be 
paying £38,000,000 in a few . years. 

“Thus,” he said, “there is a gap in 
the margin, which perhaps some day 
Russia might be anxious to fill.” 

Great Britain, he went on, took the 
view that war expenditures in a 
common cause could not be con- 
sidered*morally on the same footing 
as ordinary commercial dabts. 


Friday fair and colder; fresh to strong; America had not agreed with the 


southwest, Shifting to strong northwest 
winds. 

Southern Néw England: Showers this 
afternoon and probably tonight; Friday 
fair and colder; fresh to strong south- 
west winds this afternoon, shifting to 


Northern New England: Probably 
rain, changing to snow tonight and 
Friday; colder Friday and in the inte- 
rior tonight; fresh to strong southwest 
shifting:.to northwest winds. 

Washington (#) — Storm warning: 
Northwest, displaved on Atlantic coast, 
Hatteras, N. C., to Portland, Me. Dis- 
turbance over northern New York will 
move northeastward and cause fresh 
to strong southwest winds this after- 
noon, shifting to strong northwest to- 
night. j 


ber of the Board of Lectureship of The | Strong northwest tonight. 
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Registered at the Christian 
Science Publishitig House 


Among the visitors from. various 
parts of the’ world who registered 
at the Christian Science Publishing 
House yesterday were the following: 


Estella M. Shotwell, Des Moines, Ia. 
W. E. Shotwell, Des Moines, la. 
Milton B. Marks, Chicago, Il. 

Miss Marie C. Menzel, Denver. Colo. 
Mrs. Eula T. Jenkins, Birmingham, 


a. 
Mrs.. Elizabeth A. Ungerman, Boston, 
Mass. 
Mrs. Tlia C. Loeb, Chicago, Til. 
Miss Mary G. Raine, New York City. 
Miss sary Hewitson, New York City. 
Miss M. Hinds, New York City. 
Mts. R. J. Pflaum, Chicago, Il. 
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Britich attitude, and Gréat Britain 
had been forced to adapt itself to the 
American views. 

He added,that there should be no 

question that the United States was 
entirely within its legal rights in 
the position it had adopted. 
#He said it was a remarkable fact 
that at present the United States was 
receiving from Europe, under the ar- 
rangements already made, an amount 
approximately equal to the whole 
of the reparations which ‘Germany 
was paying. 

With regard to the Italian settle- 
ment Mr. Churchill declared that no 
political bargains, undertakings or 
engagements for political reasons of 
y kind were introduced in the 
negotiations with the representa- 
tives of the Mussolini Government. 

Answering the criticism that Amer- 
ica’s pending debt settlement with 


Italy was much more favorable than 


Great Britain’s, the Chancellor ad- 
mitted that Italy was payine Great 


2| to 


| added: : 


Britain much less ‘than it had agréed 
pay the United States, and 


“If you are quite sure that thfee 
generations hence these fmmense 
payments will he made by the Italian 
people and other debtors all ovér 
Europe to the United States, then 
undoubtedly Great Britain’s bargain 
with Italy compares unfavorably 
with America’s. If, on the other 
hand, more importance is attached 
to the payments of the first 20 years, 
then it may be said that Great Brit- 
ain is maintaining the principle of 
the Balfour note.” 

M. Peret, the French Finance Min- 
ister, having accepted the Caillaux 
agreement for an Anglo-French set- 
tlement as binding, Mr. Churchill 
hoped that debt negotiations with 
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France. would be resumed short.y. 
There were still three difficulties to 
overcome, the most serious of which 
was the French contention that in 
the event of total failure of German 
reparations, France could not be ex- 
pected to continue payments. 

While the contingency of the com- 
plete breakcown of the Dawes plan 
was not anticipated, the fact re- 
mained that this’ point was a difficult 
obstacle to an agreement. Mr. 
Churchill r2minded the Commons 
that the Caillaux agreement provided 
that if France subsequently made ar- 
rangements with the United States 
n.oré favorable than Great Britain’s, 
then Great Britain was also entitled 
to corresponding increased pay- 
ments. 


BRAZIL ELECTS 
NEW PRESIDENT 
Election Very Quiet, as No 


Rival Candidate Was 
Nothinated 


RIO DE JANEIRO, Brazil, March 
6 (Special Correspondence) — The 
election on March 1, of the new 
president and vice-president of the 
Republic of Brazil. Dr. Washington 
Luis Pereira de Souza and Dr. Fer- 
nando Mello Vianna respectively, was 
a mere formality, as there were no 
other nominations. ,The poll was 
naturally devoid of the excitement 
which generally prevails when there 
are rival candidates in the field. 

Every qualified Brazilian citizen 
can vote in these elections, and some 
time must elapse before the returns 
are received from all the States of 


‘the Union. The result will only be 


officially promulgated by the Senate 
when that body reassembles in May 
next. Theterm of office is four 
years, and the new executives will 
assume their duties‘ on Nov. 15 of 
this year. 

The president-elect is a native of 
the State of Rio, and took his degree 
in law in the city of Sao Paulo in 


‘1892, where he has since practiced 


jurisprudence. In 1904 he entered 
the political 4 ena as a° deputy for 
the State of Sao Pato. Since that 
time he has filled in succession the 
posts of Minister of Justice for the 
State of Paulo, Mayor of the city of 
Sae Paulo and president of the State 
of Sao Paulo. His administration 
in these several capacities has been 
characterized by energy of purpose 
and economy in execution. He 
greatly improved the organization of 
the police force in Sao Paulo, ably 
administered the public finances and 
fostered many useful public .works, 
principal among which may be men- 
tioned the construction. of public 
highways. 


NO CUT IN COAL PRICES 


SORANTON, Pa., March 25 (4)— 
The customary reduction of 50 cents 
per ton “on anthracite on Apfil 1 


every year will not be put in effect, 


this ydéar, local coal companiés an- 
nounce. The present prices of an- 
thracite will likely prevail without 


change all year, coal company offi- 


= ee 


cials said. = 


FASCIST SEIZE 
POWERS OF KING 


(Continued from Page 1). 


Prime Minister or for the Cabinet as 
a whole. The presidency of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers, whic’. v °s creatcl 
in 1889, could be held by itself, but, 
the general custom is to hold it in 
conjunction with another portfolio, 
such as that of the I[Interior—the 
most responsible post in the Cabinet. 
After the war many ministerial de- 
partments were suppressed, and to- 
day there are only 13 ministries, in- 
cluding the recently created Prime 
Minister’s department. 

For .many years after Italian 
unity was accomplished several re- 
gions of Italy continued to enjoy a 
certain autonomy in their internal 
affairs. The incorporation of the 
provinces of Venetia (Tridentine and 
Julia) in the Italian kingdom has 
brought the number of provinces 
and communes to 76 and 9145 re- 
spectively. In each commune the 
Syndic or Mayor is elected by a 
secret ballot of the communal coun- 
cil, but if a municipality is badly ad- 
ministered the Government has the 
right to remove the elective council 
and install a royal commissioner in 
its place. Such a power was very 
rarely exercised by previous gov- 
ernmefitts, but under the rule of the 
Fascist Government very few com- 
munes retain their autonomy. 


Power of Prefects 

Henceforth the prefects, repre- 
sentatives of the central Government 
in the provinces, will have complete 
charge of all state services within 
the area of their respective prov- 
inces, excepting only those which 
have to do with the administration 


air force. Modifications 


cils. Persons belonging to organiza- 


and communal councilors will 


any office under the local govern- 
ment authorities. This is an exten- 
sion to local government of the legis- 
lation already introduced and passed 
by the Chamber of Deputies relating 
to the state bureaucracy and to the 
military forces, ; 

The mayors of communes. having 
less than 500 inhabitants will be sub- 
Stituted by state. officials—the po- 
desta—who will be unpaid, save 
where circumstances absolutely re- 
quire it. Small adjacent communes, 
together totaling no more than 5000 
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Use it in Salad Dressings 
LEA & PERRINS’ 
SAUCE 


Ask your grocer for it 
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The Hilburn 


A very youthful double 
breasted Sack suit for 
boys. Offered for Spring 
in new imported and 
domestic fabrics. 


Sizes 14 to 20 yrs. 


York factory. Here, 
in Boys’ Clothing. 


All of our Golf Hose and 


" @BOBTON, 407 Washington St. 
*BROOKLYN, N.Y., Fulton St. at DeKalb Av. 
*BUFFALO, Liberty Bank Bidg., Lafayette Sq. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass., 1346 Massachusetts Av. 
CHICAGO, 12-14 W. Washington St. 
®CINCINNATI, 4th & Race Sts. 


*CLEVELAND, 419 Euclid Ar: 
Euclid Av. at 107th St. 


DENVER, 1624-30 Stout St. 

*DETROIT, Washington Blvd. at “Grand River 
EVANSTON. Ill., 524-26 Davis St. 
*KANSAS CITY, Mo., Grand Av. & 11th St. 


AH the Clothing sold by us is' manufactured by us. 
104 Years’. Experience. 


> ~%, 
BOYS’ viv SPRING APPAREL 


The Boys’ Shops of Browning, King & Co. are 
now featuring their exclusive models of Spring 
Clothing in addition to Furnishings and Hats 
for children of all ages. 


All our clothing is custom made in our New 


designed by one of the leading style authorities 


The fabrics are imported Tweeds, Cheviots, Flannels and 
Unfinished Wortsteds. We are also having an individual 
line of Furnishings and Hats to help you make your selec- 
tion complete for this Spring season. 


our shirts, blouses, and neckwear are imported for. us. 


®*Nunn-Bush Shoes og advertised in The Chriatian Science Monitor ere carried 
in theae Browningo-King stores marked with a atar, 


From Coast to Coast”) 


4 
The Admiral 
A three-button double 
breasted light weight 
reefer of blue serge or 


unfinished worsted—brass 
buttons. 


Sizes 2 to 10 yrs. 


exclusive models are 


the different fabrics used in 


*KANSAS CITY, Kan., 650 Minnesota Av. 
MILWAUKEE, 2-12 Grand Ary. 

*®MINNEAPOLIS, Nicollet at Bighth St. 
NEW HAVEN, cor. Chapel & High Sts. 


*NEW YORK, 1265 Broadway at 32d St. 
16 Cooper Sq. at Sth St. 


*QMAHA, cor. 15th & Douglas Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1524-6 Chestnut St. 
PITTSBURGH, 439-441 Wood St. 
*PROVIDENCE, Westminster & Eddy Sts. 

*S8T. LOUIS, 7th & St. Charles 

*ST. PAUL, Robert at 6th St. 
SEATTLE, 2d Av. & University St. 
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inhabitants, will be grouped under 2 CANADIAN SENATOR 


single podesta. The institution of 
podesta may be applied to communes 


with over 5000 inhabitants in cases | 


where the communal council has had 
to be dissolved twiee in the course 
of two years. . 

In studying diligently the latent 
acts and proposals of the Fascist 
Government, students of political and 
social history should not lose sight 


| 


URGES GOOD WILL 


Mr. Dandurand Expresses 
Confidence in the Outlook 


By Cable from Monitor Bureau 


LONDON, March 25—Peace in. 


‘of the fact that Fascism is a purely | Europe would be the easier attain- 


Italian phenomenon. 


It is well to|able if greater good will tould be 


| remember that Fascismo is elevating | Secured in the press, is the opinion 
'a new régime on the ruins of Liber- | 


! 


alism and Democracy is 


of Raoul Dandurand, Canadian Sen- 


deter-| ator and one of the Canadian dele- 


'mined that it shall not be under-| ates at the recent League of Na- 


mined ,by politicians desirous of re- 
storing the old conditions. 


i TT 


AMERICAN-TURKISH 
PACT TO BE PUBLISHED 


WASHINGTON, 
Publication of 


») 


March 
the long-pending 


5 (P)—| 


; 


ithe 


i 
| 
} 


| 
' 


‘treaty to re-establish diplomatic and | 
! i 


| 
| 
| 
! 
' 


of justice, the army, the navy and the | 
have also! bill 
been introduced into the present form; man of the Boston School Commit- 
of provincial and communal coun-|tee, providing for the regulation of) 
| apprepriations for certain 
tions or associations the activities | purposes. 

of which tend to undermine public | 
order will not be eligible. Provincial! act to establish the name of the_ 
e re-| trustees of Derby Academy, to pro-| 


commercial relations between 


the | 


United States and Turkey has been” 
ordered by the Senate at the request | 
of the Foreign Relations Committee. | 

This pact, known as the Lausanne | 
Treaty, was submitted to the Senate. 


May 3, 1924, and has been reported 


favorably by the committee. It is op-| 


posed vigorously by a majority of 
the Democrats and 
leaders concede there is no proba- 
bility of its ratification, at least at 
this session. 


Administration | 


tions Assembly. 

Speaking here Mr. Dandurand said 
war correspondents under an- 
other name, the “foreign correspond- 
ents,” had remained upon the war- 
path and although the League of 
Nations had agreed upon a protocol 
eliminating poison gas, yet the 
foreign correspondents continued to 
poison public opigion every morning 
by raising suspicion, rivalry and 
hatred between the peoples. 

They daily pretended to hare dis- 
covered plotting between nations. 
They felt they had lost their raison 
d’étre if they simply telegraphed to 
their newspapers, “All’s well with 
Europe.” Nevertheless, he added, 
he had been at three League assem- 
blies and he had enough confidence 
in the men of good will in each coun- 
try to report that notwithstanding a 
certain degree of nervousness, all 


was well in Europe. 


Accompanying this treaty was an 


extradition pact which also was or- 
dered made public. The general con- 
tents of both pacts have been pub- 
lished. 


SCHOOL FUNDS BILL 
SIGNED BY GOVERNOR 


Governor Fuller today signed the 
of Frederick L. Botan, chair- 


school 


He also signed a bill entitled “‘An 


quired to take an oath of allegiance, vide for the number and qualifica- 
before being entitled to take their | tions of the trustees of said corpora- 
seats. Persons known to belong to | tion, and to authorize said corpora-| Gallon $3.50, Quart $1.25, 
secret societjes (Freemazons, for ex- | tion to hold additional real and per-| THE ENSIGN REFINING COMPANY 
ample) will not-be permitted to hold | 80nal estate.” 


AUGUSTA, Me., Mareh 25 (Spe- 
cial)—The State Department of Edu- 
cation has sent out a_ preliminary 


-séatement of the regulations govern- 
'ing the Lydia O. Spear Prize Speak- 
‘ine Contest and announcing that it 


} 


| 


i 
| 


will be an annual event. The contest 
will be April 16. There can be but 
one contestant from a school. About 
25 schools have signified their inten- 
tion of entering. The contest will 
be held at*Portland City Hall. 


Polishem 


For General Cleaning Purposes 
Home— Auto—Buildings 
ASK YOUR DEALER 
DON’T TAKE <A SUBSTITUTE 


Will mail direct. charges prepaid. 
Half Pint 50¢ 


CLEVELAND. OHIO 
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An Exciting Vacation 


Yellowstone Park 


Even Nature has made but one Yellowstone Park. 
Man, spending millions, could not make a second 


Magnificence—grandeur—sublimity, on.a scale of 
which you cannot conceive ‘without seeing. 


Spectacles of Beauty! 


Old Faithful, hurling a million and a 
half gallons of water into the air every 
65 minytes. | 

The rainbow terraces of Mammoth Hot 
Springs, elaborately carved and fretted, 
delicately tinted, shimmering beneath the 
flow of boiling waters! 


The climax of everything—the glorious 


Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone where 
the roar of the Great Fall becomes a 


Escorted 
Burlington Tours 


Definite Cost Vacations 
Ask about them 


Total Expense 
for the 4% days’ tour: 
Lodge Way ° $4 
Hotel Way $54 


mere whisper. 


Wild Life! 


Flowers, trees, birds and animals are 
cared for and protectedin Yellowstone Park! 


Myriads of flowers of bewildering 
variety! 


Fossil forests, and living forests of ever- 
green, aspen and poplar that clothe the 
mountainsides with velvet and tower above 
you in the valleys! 


Birds—over 200 species from eagle and 
pelican to tiny warbler! 


Animals—elk, deer, buffalo, antelore 
moose, mountain sheep and those friend 
Yellowstone bears! 


You'll come back with glowing memories to last a lifetime! 
P.S.—-Let me send you booklet$ so you can begin to plan your trip. 


Go“In Gardiner-Out Cody” 


(Ask Those Who Know Yellowstone Best) 


Only $118273 


Round Trip from Boston 
on ‘THE COMET” 


orthern Pacific Ry. 


‘2000 Miles of Startling Beauty”’ 


34 


e@eeen 


{ will be giad to make Hotel or 
Mail counon to A B. Smith, eee es Traffic Manager, Northern Pacific Ry., 
5 116 


St. Paul, Minn. 


Books or trips I am 
interestedin ( y ) Fare from 

O Yellowstone Park. . . « $1186.98 
CD Rocky Mountains(Helena—Butte) 121.38 
OC Inland Empire (Spo! 144.48 
D2) Pacific ecthonen — 

DC Rainier Park , 

DC Alaska (Skagway) . 

Pullman reservations for you. 


Round Trip Summer 
Boston 
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‘REICH ADHERES 
-T0 THE LEAGUE 
AND LOCARNO 


France and Britain Blamed 
for the Geneva Breakdown 
Over Polish Question 


. By Special Cable 


‘BERLIN, March 25—Sir Austen 
Chamberlain’s statements in the 
House of Commons that Germany 
Should have examined the wording 
of Brazil’s reply more carefully and 
that the Reich demanded at the last 
minute that it be exclusively ad- 
mitted to the League of Nations 
Council has aroused considerable 
criticism in the Wilhelmstrasse.. The 
Foreign Office denies that Brazil’s 
reply indicated that that country 
wanted to discuss in Geneva the 
granting of a seat on the Council to 
Germany, and moreover declares that 
the Council’s memorandum to Ger- 
many of March 13, of last year which 
Brazil and England no doubt helped 
to edit,.showe.’ that members of the 
Council appreved Germany joining 
._ that body. 

Germany wished to enter the Coun- 
cil before its reorganization, says 
the Wilhelmstrasse, but it could not 
make this condition before its ad- 
mission, since it had no idea that 
the Locarno powers intended to try 
and change the Council. 

Liberal circles here, however, 
charge Dr. Gustav Stresemann, the 
Foreign _Secretary, with having 
judged Brazil’s reply too optimisti- 
cally and having waved aside warn- 
ings voiced by Ulrich Rauscher, the 
German Minister at Warsaw, who, it 
is said, specially came to Berlin to 
tell the Government that Poland 
would claim a seat on the Council.- 

The Tagliche. Rundschau, 
voicing Dr. 


cleverly. succeded in passing lightly 
over his. mistakes, it is generally held 
here. The Tagliche Rundschau, how- 
ever, once more emphasizes. that 
Germany will “hold fast to Locarno 
and Germany’s -admittance into the 
League,” but this papers adds it will 
do everything to prevent such events 
as happened at Geneva in March 
from recurring in September. 

This statement, as well as Tues- 
day’s voting in the Reichstag, com- 
petent observers here believe, give 
renewed proofs of Germany’s unim- 
paired friendly attitude toward the 
League of Nations. 


$7,000,000 SETS RECORD 


FOR 42D STREET-REALTY | 


NEW YORK, March 25 (/)Paying 
approximately $7,000,000 for the Lin- 
coln Bank and Deposit Company 
property opposite Grand Central 
Terminal, Frederick Brown _§ es- 
tablished the highest record for real 
estate purchases on Forty-Second 
Street. 

Mr. Brown who will not get pos- 
session of the property for two years, 
also paid on the purchase contract 
the largest cash sum on record in a 
real estate deal. 


STATES -TO RETAIN 
PRESENT STANDING 


Special from Monitor Bureau 

WASHINGTON, March 25—By a 
13-to-4 yote, the House Census Com- 
mittee went on record as disapprov- 
ing any reapportionment legislation 
at this session of Congress. The 
action of the committee was taken 
on a measure sponsored by Clarence 
J. McLeod (R.), Representative from 


often | 
Stresemann’s opinions, | 
holds that Sir Austen Chamberlain | 
tried in his speech to blame. Ger- | 
many for the Geneva débacle, and de- | 
clares that it was not enough that | 
he refused. to bind himself regard- | 
ing Poland, but he should have op-.| 
posed Aristide Brjand’s Polish plans. 
British and French promises to Po-| 
land. ‘and Spain wrecked Geneva, | 
and Sir Austen Chamberlain very 


Michigan, which proposed a reap- 
portionment of the House on the 
basis of which its present member- 
ship of 435 members was estab- 
lished. By this method many states 
would lose members and others 
would obtain increased representa- 
tion. 

Members of the committee ex- 
pressed the opinion that the rejec- 
tion of the McLeod measure meant 
that there would be no further ap- 
portionment projects considered by 
Congress until after 1930, when it. 
becomes a required subject of legis- 
lation under the provisions of the 
Constitution. However, Congress, 
since 1920, when a reapportionment 


of the House was required, has taken 


no action on the subject. The mem- | ernment has decided to adopt. 


bership of the House at present is on 
the basis of the apportionment plan 
adopted in 1910. 


BRITISH ISSUE 
COAL DECISION 


were ee’ 


Government Willing to Ac- 
cept Report If Owners 
and Miners Can Agree 


— — 


By Cable from Monitor Bureau 


LONDON, March 25—The British 
coal mines problem has entered a 
new phase with the published an- 
nouncement of the policy the Gov- 
This 
policy is to acept the Royal Coal 
Commission’s report and pass the 
necessary legislation to bring its 


London Tries Anti-Skid Road 


Courtesy of The Motor 


A Section of a Heavily Traveled Road Was Paved With Wood Blocks From 


Which: Angular Inserts of Rubber Projected. 


The Experiment is Reported 


‘to Be Successful as a Device to Prevent Skidding. 
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ANTI-SKID ROAD. 
‘TRIED IN LONDON 


Street. Is ae With Blocks 
Inlaid With Rubber 


Special from Monitor Bureau 

LONDON, March 10—Experiments 
in rubber roadways continue and 
the latest of these is to be seen on a 
stretch on the Uxbridge road at Ac- 
ton, on the outskirts of London. The 
main feature of this new rubber sur- 
face is that it is designed to be anti- 
skid. 

The ordinary wooden road blocks 


have a triangular-shaped groove cut 


in them and are coated with a rubber 
solution. Rubber bloeks are in-- 
serted in the grooves and when the 
roadway is laid these rubbers pro- 
ject above the wooden surface. The 
blocks are fitted with the. rubber 
running alternately lengthway and 
broadway, so that: when they are 


laid the roadway has ‘a tessellated, i) 
appearance and the wheels of vehi- |*})\\// 


cles are bound to rest on the pro- 
jecting rubber cushion. 


= 


It is claimed that oil and <petrol Hi 
will have no bad effect on the rubber, |)! 


and the wooden blocks being rubber- 
coated wiil not absorb moisture an 
thus swell. As the experiment ha 
been made on a busy stretch the road 
will be well tested as regards wear. 
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Luggage shop enlarged 


Apron shop transferred 


LARGER women 


BOSTON 


Changes at Filene’s 


A larger toilet goods shop / 
Hosiery shop in new quarters { 
Boys’ shop entirely. remade | 


Furs moved to a new department | 
Shoe department much improved { 
Enlarged machine-made dress shop | 


New Beauty Shop open in another week 
—street floor balcony. 


More space coming for LITTLE women and 


NOTE: A customer wrote us recently, “I have found better 
V ALUES in your store this past year than ever before.” 


second floor 
second floor 


fifth floor 


sixth floor 


slips, shoes and hosiery. 


At Mabley’s 


Youthful Styles for the Woman of 
Large Proportions 3 


Individual types demand their own type clothes. 
The woman who seeks 
Mabley’s finds‘even more. She finds good taste and 
youthful style in dresses, coats, hats and full assort- 
ments of extra sizes in corsets, brassieres, costume 


“extra size” apparel at 


Grow 


CINCINNATI, O. 


LABOR SCRUTINIZING 
LEGISLATORS’ RECORDS 


WASHINGTON, Maral 25 (P) — 
Legislative records of members of 
Congress affecting labor measures 
are. being scrutinized by the execu- 
tive'.council of the American Fed- 
eralion of sLabor. ; 

When the records have been com- 
pleted the federation will send them 
into each congressional district to 
be used in the elections this fall. 
William Green, the  federation’s 
president, said that 90 per cent of 
the 35,000 local unions in the ¢oun- 
try Ktave formed. nonpartisan politi- 
cal campaign committees to partici- 
pate both in the primaries and gen- 
eral elections. 


‘the 


main. recommendations into effect, 
provided only that the miners and 
the mine owners also accept the re- 
port as a basis of agreement between 
themselves. - 

Stanley Baldwin, the Prime Min- 
ister, addressing a joint meeting of 
miners and mine owners here, said 
that he had already appointed com- 
mittees to deal with the more dif- 
ficult questions raised by the report. 
The present enormous state subsidy 
(amounting to £3,000,000 monthly, 
which it will be recalled, the com- 
mission denounced unreservedly) 
would not be continued after April 
30. Nevertheless Mr. Baldwin added. 


HAGUE AWARD 
BENEFITS REICH 


Issue hentai Transfers 
to Be Made by Germany— 
Big Amount Involved 


By Special Cable 
THE HAGUE, March 25—The arbi- 
tra) tribunal of interpretation, cre- 


“I recognize that in some districts, | ated under the Dawes plan conven- 


if a settlement is to be arrived at, 
the sacrifice that may be required | 
must be heavy, and... I shall be | 
willing to consider what temporary 
assistance may be required to ease 
position . .. say for three 
months,” 


What Commission Purposes 
The commission’s proposals, to 
which the Government is committed, 
include the state purchase of mining 
royalties on coal, retail sales’ by 


municipal authorities, also assist- 
ance for schemes to enable the 
miners to share in the _ colliery 
profits, also for new methods of coal 
utilization and for mines amalgama- 
tions and the transfer of labor when 
the pits are closed. 

The Mine Owners’ Association 
Cotincil and the Miners’ Federation 
executive are both in session here 
discussing the situation which has 
thus arisen. Both parties are pre- 
pared to consider the Government’s 
offer fully before committing them- 
selves either for or against. Both 
sides are now recognizing that there 
can be no short cut back to pros- 
perity. 

In the meanwhile coal _ retailers 
here have held a meeting to pro- 
test against the proposed municipal 
competition in their business. 


Miners’ Secretary’s Views 


Arthur J. Cook, secretary of the 
Miners’ Federation, also made a 
statement, declaring that’ in the 
event of a walkout on May 1, when 
the present wage agreement ends. 
“not one ton of coal will be handled 
in this country. We have also 
made sure that no coal will enter 
from America or Germany.” 

Moderate opinion here generally, 
howeverais hopeful that a settlement 
may now eventuate, as both miners 
and owners desire peace and the 
Government’s decision is expected to 


‘conduce thereto. Regret is expressed 


that it has not been found possible 
to discontinue the state subsidy alto- 
gether, but it has been recognized 


for. some time that this must neces- | 


sarily be the case. 

London .Punch publishes a car- 
toon depicting the Cabinet hunting 
dictionaries for the synonym for the 
word “subsidy.” 


—- —— ——— - —-- - — -—_  - 


Polar Seas Postal Card. 
Ends 19-Months’ Trip 


—_— 


Ww ASHINGTON, March 25 (P)—A 
postal card from the northernmost: 
sea-going post office has been re- 
ceived by V. Jakl of the weather 
bureau, after being more than 19 
months on its way. The card was 
majled by H. A. Sverdrup of the 
“Maud” of the Norwegian polar ex- 
pedition, and was 
“Polar Seas, August 4, 1924; North 
Latitude 76:51.” 


postmarked, 


. $15.50 
15.75 


Broken, ton... 
ee, ton.... sa 


20 Exchange Place, Boston 


i|, We Believe These Prices Are the Lowest 
gf That Will Prevail 


Pea Coal..... 


Prices Effective Thursday, March 25 


METROPOLITAN COAL CO. 


Phone Congress 4600 and Main 7780 


Announeing Spring Prices of 


Anthracite 


Nut, ‘ton. .$15.75 
Stove, ton...... 16.00 
. $13.50 


NAVY BLUE 


For 
For 
For 
For 
For 


Girls, 2 to 6... 
Girls, 8 to 14 


Juniors, 


Boys. 4 to 10 


_ 


Little Sees .. 
Ga 


NAVY BLUE CHEVIOT 
NAVY BLUE SERGE 
NAVY BLUE TWILL 
NAVY BLUE CHARMEEN 


Best in Quality—Best in Style 


BYRON E. BAILEY 
COMPANY 


31-33 Winter Street, 
The House That Children Built 


SAILOR COLLAR .COATS 
NOTCH COLLAR COATS 


CAPE COATS 


(Navy or Red Hats) 


17.50 
18.75 
21.00 
99.50 
17.50 


.8.50, 11.00, 
. 10.00 to 
90 to 

to 

to 


Boston 


> 


ing under the presidency of Walter 
P. Cooke of Buffalo, in public meet- 


the Peace Palace, gave its decision 
in a number of cases under five 
headings, by which .the Germans 


100,000,000 gold marks, according to 


Monitor representative by Prof. 
Erich Kaufmann, Germany’s counsel. 
The main issue was whether or not 
certain transfers to be made by Ger- 
many to the Reparation Commission 
were included in the annuities Ger- 


plan. The award decides that if the 
said annuities are included, trans- 
fers are to be made by Germany, in 


cial insurance funds 
Alsace-Lorraine; 


fers are to be made by Germany in 


relating 


the same treaty, regarding civil and 
Lorraine. 

The said annuities 
prise restitution in specie under Ar- 
ticle 23 


ship Jerusalem. The Tribunal de- 
clared itself unable at present to de- 
cide whether or not under Article 92 
of the Versailles Treaty. civil and 
military pensions between Germany 
and Poland are comprised in the said 
annuities, because the treaty regu- 
ating this matter has still to be con- 


question cannot yet be given. 

The main reason for including the 
three first items in the annuities is 
raised on consideration that it was 
the intention of the Dawes plan net 
to influence Germany’s budget or cur- 
rency adversely. Evidently the pay- 


financial position. 

After expressing thanks for the 
hospitality enjoyed at the Peace 
Palace Mr..Cooke closed the proceed- 


a and adjourned the meetings, sine 
ie 


PAPAL ENVOY’S ENTRY 
TO MEXICO QUESTIONED 


MEXICO CITY. Mex.. 
(Special)—How ' Monseigneur 
ruana, Papal representative, entered 
Mexico is of coneern to the Mexican 


- 


benefited to the extent of at least | 


‘Lone and Short Haul Rail 


a statement to The Christian Science | 


many has to pay under the Dawes | 


Thus representatives 
'mcuntain territory have lost again 
pursuance of Article 77 of the Ver-.| 
sailles Treaty in respect to the so- | 
to | 
furthermore trans- | 
' mediate points. 
pursuance of Article 312 of the same | 
treaty in respect to social insurance | 
funds relating to Upper Silesia and | 
finally payments under Article 62 of | 


military pensions earned in Alsace- | 


do not com- | 
'and Rice. W. Means (R.), both from | 
of the Versailles Treaty of. 
objects of every nature, of securities | 
and also of about £14,000 owed by 
Germany to Great Britain as a pay-| 
ment for coal delivered to the steam- | 
‘state Commerce Commission deny- 
ing seven transcontinental railroads 
to invoke the long and 
short haul rule in rate revisions to | 
permit them to meet water transpor-- 


| permission 


cluded, and thus a decision in this | 
hand charged during debate that a 


ment of such large amounts as men-. 
tioned above, in addition to the annui- | 
ties, would severely test Germany’s | 
| should not be transferred to Con- 


= ——$ + -— 


teriors has been making inquiries 
at the port of Vera Cruz to discover 
if he entered there and presented the 
proper papers. Vera Cruz has no 
record of his entry. Port authorities 
report that if he entered there, it 
must have been under an assumed 
name. 

Inquiries are being made at other 
ports of entry. The object of the in- 
quiries is not definitely known, but 
an official close to the Government 
says that if Caruana entered il- 
legally, he will be expelled from 
Mexico like any other immigrant who 
fails to observe the immigration 
laws. 


GOODI N@ BILL 


‘ing in the auxiliary hall of justice in | 


LOST IN SEN ATE 


Measure Defeated by 


Vote of 46 to 33 


o_o — 


WASHINGTON, March 25 (4)—The 
Senate yesterday rejected, 46 to 33, 
the Gooding long and short nau! biil. 
of the inter- 


in their 40-year effort to prevent 
trans-continental carriers from 
granting a lower rate for hauls to 
Pacific coast ports than to inter- 


Two years ago the Senate passed 
a similar measure, 54 to 28, but it 
failed of action in the House. Sen- 
ators from every section of the coun- 
try were divided on the measure, 
which was nonpartisan in nature. 
Two senators from the intermountain 
territory— Lawrence C. Phipps (R.), 


Colorado—voted against the bill. 
Likewise, there were divisions among 
senators from the South, the middle 
West, West and East. 

The recent decision of the Inter- 


tation competition was cited repeat- 

edly by opponents of the bill as evi- 

dence that it was not necessary. 
Proponents of the bill on the other 


“powerful railroad lobby” was at 
work to defeat it. -Frank R. Gooding 
(R.), Senator from Idaho, who intro- 
duced it, declared that if the bill were 
defeated, the railroad lobby must be 
credited with accomplishing this ob- 
jective, but many Senators held the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
rate-making discretionary powers 


gress. 


The vote followed three hours of | 
debate equally divided between pro- | 


ponents and opponents. 


Gooding, Pittman (D.), 
Cameron (R.), Arizona; 
Utah; Smoot (R.), Utah, 
Pennsylvania. Those 


ators Lenroot (R.), Wisconsin; Over- 
man (D.), and Simmons (D.), North 
Carolina: Jones (R.), Washington: 


| Fletcher (D.), Florida, and Fess (R.), 
Government. The Department of In-! 


Ohio. 
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Among those : 
' who spoke in favor of the bill were 
| Senators 

| Nevada; 

‘King (D.), 
‘and Reed (R.), 
| speaking in opposition included Sen- 
March 25 | 
Ca- | 


| establish 
lthe treatment of their sewage and 


BOUNDARY WATERWAYS TREATY 
DISCUSSED IN CANADIAN HOUSE 


Conservative Member Says 


Time Has Come for Pact to 


Be Enforced and Damages to Be Collected From 
United States 


OTTAWA, Ont., March 25 (Spe- 


cial)—A resolution demanding that | 


“immediate and drastic action should 
be taken by the Government through 


the Boundary Waterways 
(1909), and to forthwith collect dam- 
ages from the United 
breaches of the treaty by the Chicago 
Drainage Canal,” was 
pressed in Parliament py Thomas L, 
Church, Conservative member 
Toronto. 


ago that the terms of the treaty were 
adhered to, he said, pointing out 


gation on all the navigable boundary | 
waters shall forever 
and open for the purpose of com- 
merce to the people and ships of 
both countries equally. 
Lake Levels Lowered 
He claimed that the 
Drainage Commission was 
law unto themselves, 
Lake levels by diverting an amount | 
of water equal to that going over | 
the American falls at Niagara, or 
10,000 cubic feet per second, 
fiance of the treaty, and to the grave 


ping interests in Ontario and Quebec. 
He was glad to note the favorable 
attitude of Herbert Hoover and New- 


ton D. Baker in regard to the matter | 
and that most of the cities and towns | 


side of the lakes 
strong action against 


on the American 
were taking 


the diversion, supported by the ‘deci- | 


sion of Judge Landis and of every 
court in the United States. 


lll-Effeects of Diversion 


After reviewing the ill-effects the | 
diversion was having on the Welland | 


Canal, Montreal, and points between 


and the protests that had been re-.| 
organizations | 
Church urged | 


ceived from various 
and municipalities, Mr. 
that the matter be pressed through 


the British Government and a bill 


for damages presented. 
Charles Stewart, 


portune time to press for 


ment of the difficulty, when 


ernment had not been lax in 
matter, however, but had brought it 
repeatedly before the United States 
Government through the 
representative at Washington. 


What Canada Wants 


He had found “our 
friends” anxious to discuss 
dial measures, while all 
wanted was the restoration of 
water. “In fairness to Chicago,” he 
continued, “I must say this: We are 
willing, within a reasonable amount 
of time, lest injury be done that 
municipality, to permit Chicago to 
the necessary works 


the 


continue free | 


Chicago | 
being a/ 
lowering the | 


injury of Canadian harbor and ship-_ cent from June 15, 


Minister of the | 
Interior, agreed that it was an op-. 
a settle- | 
the | 
lakes this year are expected to be) 
the lowest in their history. The Gov- | 
the | 


British 


American | 
reme- | 
Canada | 


for | 


‘to return to the Great Lakes system 


all the water that is now being di- 
verted.” 
He thought that tremendous press- 


a“? -ure was being exerted on Congress 
the British Government, to enforce. 


Treaty | 


by Chicago and cities along the Mis- 
Sissippi int2rested in the construc- 


| tion of a ship canal from Lake Mich- 
States for. 


igan to the Gulf of Mexico, and the 


effect of this would be known within 
vigorously | 


a few days when the matter would 


be dealt with by Congress. 
for. 


‘ aoe 'was the first case since the consum- 
Canada should have insisted long | 


Mr. Stewart pointed out that this 


mation in 1909 of a treaty covering 


the whole waterway system, that an 


agreement has not been arrived at 
that Section 1 provides that the navi- | 


‘through the International Joint 
Commission, which had performed 
splendid service for both countries, 


‘and he had no doubt but that the 
| present 
| with justice to all concerned. 


difficulty would be solved 


STATE SUES FOR TAXES 
BANGOR, Me., March 25 (4)—Suit 
has been entered by the Siate of 


Maine against the Canadian Pacific 
| Railway Company to recover $38,566 


| atesed to be due the State as bal- 
in de- | 


ance of taxes, with interest at 10 per 
1923. The case 
will come up for trial at the April 
term of the Supreme Court in Bangor. 
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A smart frock of 
black crepe dis- 
tinctively com- 
bined with dotted 
silk. 


$38 


This is but one of 
many unusual 
frocks at this 
special price. 
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557 Boylston St., Opp. Copley-Plaza 
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Paine Sunroom QiIGINATIONS 


Stress Modern Flair for Color 


Suites and single pieces are shown in reed, in willow, in willow 
painted in startling color combinations and 
cushioned in the smart fabrics for which. Paine’s is famous. 


There are surprises also in peel furniture and painted 


Sunfast Tapestries 


pieces, in hammocks and lawn furniture. 
materials include: 


Sunfast Novelties 
Sunfast Summer Mohair 


Many designs not elsewhere obtainable 


PRICES ARE MODERATE 


Consider this a personal invitation to attend 


18 Arlington Street, Boston 


Cushioning 


Imported and American Cretonnes 
Spanish Stripes and. E ffects 


PAINE FURNITURE COMPANY 


Summer 


Lamps 
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(Special)—The Haverhill 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, 
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YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN UNION 


LOOKS FORWARD TO NEW HOME 


Celebrating 50 Years at “Boylston 48” and 75 Years of 
Service to Boston Youth, It Expects Soon to Begin 
Building on Park Square Site 


Whereas no date has yet been an- 
nounced for the inauguration of con- 
struction work, officials of the Bos- 
ton Young Men’s Christian Union 
predict that it will not be long be- 
fore the eagerly awaited new build- 
ing begins to rise on the Park Square 
property purchased by the union 
five years ago. 

Individuals interested in the de- 
velopment of the Park Square sec- 
tion welcome the project giadly, for 
it will virtually complete the 
reclamation of the territory imme- 
diately contiguous to the square, ex- 
tending, as it will, from No. 11 to 
Eliot Street and from the square to 
Carver Street. 

All Boston, on considerations 
larger than architectural improve- 
ment, is glad of this material evi- 
dence of the continuing prosperity 
of an organization which measures 
its success by the amount of good 
it has done for the young men of 
the community. 

Antedating Y. M. C. A. 


“The first Y. M. C. A. in the United 
States” was Organized in Boston on 
Dec. 22, 1851. Antedating it by some- 
thing over three months was the 
“Biblican Literature Society,” which 
came into being on Sept. 17 of the 
same year. 

A few young men, mostly Harvard 
students, formed this organization 
with the purpose of religio-literary 
discussion. The dates and places 
of the very first meetings are not 
recorded, but by Jan. 12, 1852, they 
had decided to keep minutes and 
form committees for the carrying out 
of various enterprises which they 
contemplated. 

This first meeting occurred at the 
home of Charles D. Bradlee, and a 
committee was appointed to visit the 
various ministers of Boston and in- 
form them of their election to 
honorary membership in the Biblical 
Literature Society. One member of 
this committee was Horatio Alger 
Jr.. soon to become famous as an 
author of boys’ books. 

_ Changed Name 

At a meeting in “Dr. Gray’s 
church” on March 1 of that year, 
they changed théir name to “The 
Boston Young Men’s’ Christian 
Union,” and became a full-fledged 
Christian civic society, to which the 
State granted a certificate of incor- 
poration in May. They secured 
rooms at 36 School Street, from 
which they had to move the follow- 
ing year to larger quarters at 6 
Bedford street. In 1889, they had 
again outgrown their rooms and 
moved to 16 Summer Street, where 
they remained until they disbanded 
during the Civil War. 

Then, in 1868, they reopened rooms 
at 12 West Street, where, under the 
presidency of William H. Baldwin, 
the first evening classes in Boston 
were inaugurated. During 1874 the 
site of the present building at 48 
Boylston Street was purchased, but 
they had already had to move again, 


this time to 300 Washington Street. 


Realizing the necessity of getting 
promptly into an adequate building 
of their own, they pushed the work 
so that they were able to take pos- 
session of the present plant on 
March 15, 1876, and to pay off its 
mortgage on Dec. 10, 1879. 

Since Frank L. Locke, the present 


Pamphlet Teaches 
Children Kindness 


Plans Being Made for Observ- 
ance of “Humane Day,” 


April 16 


An article on the care of pets and 
the prize play, “Pass It On,” are 
features of the pamphlet, “Humane 
Exercises” now being distributed by 


the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals as 
an aid in the observance of “Humane 
Day,” April 16. It is being sent free 
to school teachers in the State and 
letters are being mailed to superin- 
tendents calling their attention to 
the importance of training children 


‘jn kindness to animals. 


“He who determines the training 
of the child for the first years of 
childhood, is, more than any other, 


the fashioner of the youth and man-. 


kind which are to follow,” says Dr. 
Francis H. Rowley, president of the 
American Humane Education So- 
ciety and of the Massachusetts S. P. 
C. A., in the pamphlet. 

“Int@rested always more in the 
animals about him than in his hu- 
man kind, the child, awakened to 
the claims of these always more or 
less defenseless creatures for just 
and kindly treatment, comes soon to 
recognize these principles of justice 
and good will as those that should 
govern him in his relations to his 
human fellows.” 

“Pass It On,” was written by 
Joseph G. Parke of California in 
competition for a prize offered by 
the education society. 


NEW SUBMARINE V.2 
GOES DOWN 220 FEET 


PORTSMOUTH, N. H., March 25 
()—The V-2, the latest giant of the 
United States’ submarine navy, is 
here today after having reached a 
record depth for vessels of its class 
in trial tests. The ship submerged 
to a depth of 220 feet yesterday off 
Provincetown, Mass. It remained 


there more than 30 minutes. 


The V-2 never again will be 
called on to go farther down than 
100 feet. Navy regulations forbid 
submarines to sink to a greater level. 
One other ship of the V-class al- 
ready is in active service, while 
four others are building. 


MASONIC BAND GIVES CONCERT 


HAVERHILL, Mass., March 25 
Masonic 
Band, consisting of 63 pieces, gave a 
concert in high school hall for mem- 
bers of the Masonic fraternity and 
ladies. William H. Sears, well known 
as a band leader and composer, is 
the conductor of the musical organ- 
ization. Members of the Grand Lodge 
of Massachusetts and officers of the 
Tenth Masonic District were guests 
at the concert. 


s 
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president, succeeded WilHam_  H. 
Baldwin in 1907, it has twice be- 
come necessary to enlarge. the 
building which had already been ex- 
tended to Boylston Square with ac- 
cess on Washington Street in 1883. 
Coming, then, in its seventy-fifth 
year to the celebration of 50 years’ 
occupancy of its present building, 
a number of those present at the an- 
niversary célebration on March 15 
felt that the reminiscent festivities 


ideals of its founders have been care- 
fully maintained, and these were 
reiterated by President Locke at the 
anniversary meeting in Union Hall 
as follows: 

“Consistently, for these 50 years, 
the union has striven for one thing 
above all others—to be helpful to 
young men to work out their own 
natural bent. The membership 
qualifications which we demand are 
of the broadest and most democratic 
nature. Once the young man comes 
among us, we ask him not so much 
what we can do for him as what 
we can help him to do for himself. 
Real democracy is no buried talent. 
Its chief exemplification lies in intel- 
ligent éffort. We have sought to help 
and guide that effort. 


“We are grateful that in a half a 
century thousands of young fellows 
have here learned this lesson, have 
been assisted and guided in their 
self-development. That is the true 


Best Known as “Boylston 48° 


Home of Boston Young Men’s Christian Union for 50 Years 


were in the nature of a swan song! secret of the love for the union in so 


for “Boylston 48” and a prelude to 
another celebration at some date not 
yet determinable when they would 
take possession of the newer, bigger, 
finer plant ohn Park Square, which 
will prove adequate for many years 
to come. 
Through all 


Y. M. C. U. President 


its existence, the 


Photograph by Marceau 


Frank L. Locke 


PRIZE WORLD TOURISTS 
WELCOMED TO BOSTON 


eniesisbatives of the Maritime 
Association and of the Retail Trade 
Board of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce met the Dollar Line 
steamship President Adams when it 


docked at the Army Base at South 
Boston today to welcome Miss Irene 


Mitchell and Miss Geraldine Dyson 


of Chicago, who won a tour around 
the world in a sale and popularity 
contest held in Chicago, Oct. 8 to 17, 
1925, under the auspices of the IIli- 
nois Chamber of Commerce. 

The Illinois Chamber notified the 
Boston Chamber of their expected ar- 
rival and as a result they were taken 
over the city this afternoon and 
entertained by the two branches of 
the Chamber. ,The girls left New 
York on Nov. $6, on the President 
Polk and when at Naples landed and 
were received by the Chamber of 
Commerce and city officials of that 
port. 

They visited Paris, London and 
Marseilles where they embarked on 
the President Adams. -The steamer 
brought 38 passengers of whom eight 
disembarked at Boston. 


“EL” BUYS MORE BUSSES 


Purchase of five more 29-passenger 
motorbusses was announced today 
by the Boston Elevated Railway 
Company. Edward Dana, general 
manager of the Elevated, said that it 
had not been decided upon which 
of the urben lines the new busses 


will be used, 


many hearts. It is this of which we 
are proudest, and it is by the fruition 
of these efforts to stimulate those 
who have so finely responded and 
have carried their 10 talents into the 
world market place of betterment of 
themselves and their fellows that 
we are most ready to be judged.” 


OUT-STATE LOAN 
REPORT SOUGHT 
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Keeping Money at Home [s 
Objective in Bill of Mr. 
Mullen 


Legislation directing the Massa- 
chusetts Bank Commissioner to re- 
port to the House of Representatives 
the total sum of investments held by 
each savings bank and trust company 
in out-of-state property or. corpora- 
tidns was reported favorably yester- 
day by the House Committee on 
Rules. 


The order was filed by 
Mullen, Representative 
Charlestown, and also directs the 
Insurance Commissioner to furnish 
the same information regarding in- 
surance companies. The purpose of 
the legislation in making public the 
amount of outside investment held by 
local banking institutions is to en- 
courage investment within the State. 
The order likewise directs that in- 
formation specifying the amount each 
bank or insurance company has in- 
vested in domestic companies be 
filed as well, for purposes of com- 
parison. 


Luke D. 


Discussing the bill, Mr. Mullen saidg) 
that it would do more to encourage | 


and stimulate investment within the 
State than any other piece of legisla- 
tion ever passed. He called atten- 
tion to the great strength and in- 
fluence of Masssachusetts’ financial 
crpanizations, and said that more 


of it should be devoted to domes.ic | 


purposes. Industrial and commerci‘! 
development of the State would griw 
rapidly, he said, if the order is put 
into effect. 

An adverse committee report was 
veturnea on the petition of Eben §S. 
Draper, Senator from Hopedale, 
calling for an investigation of ‘the 
possibility of holding a referendum 
to test public opinion on the issue 
of wiennial sessions of the Legivla- 
ture. 

The Committee on State Adminis- 
tration reported a bill providing that 
instead of the present fee of $1 paid 
for a special license for Sunday en- 
tertainments in all kinds of halls, 
the law shall be amended as fol- 
lows: Ten dollars for theaters, $8 
for special halls, $6 for public halls, 
$5 for miscellaneous halls and all 
other places of entertainment. 

The same committee reported a 
bill requiring the Commissioner of 
Public Safety to review all motion 
pictures which are to be exhibited 
on Sunday in connection with any 
entertainment, and a fee of 50 cents a 
reel is provided. The conimittee also 
reported a_.bill increasing from 15 
cents to 25 cents per $1000 of assets 
shown, the charge to be paid by co- 
operative banks for examination and 
audit of their books by examiners 
from the State Déeépartmrent of 
Banks. ; 


JEWELERS RE-ELECT 
PRESIDENT STEVER 


Closing Seaion of Convention 


at Salem Is Held 


SALEM, MASS.. anal 25 (Spe- 
cial)—J. Charles Stever of Boston 
was for the third time elected presi- 
dent of the Massaehusetts Retail 
Jewelers’ Association embracing also 
the State of Rhode Island, yester- 
day afternoon at the closing . busi- 
ness session:of their twelfth annual 


Institute Asks Mr. Endicott 
to Withdraw His Resignation 


Salem Controversy Over Settlement Date Is Taken Into 
Old Essex Historical Organization With 
Action by Its President 


SALEM, Mass., March 25 (Special) 
—As a result of 
arising out of the differences of 
opinioh as to whether Salem should 
celebrate its tercentenary this year 


or in 1928, William Crowninshield 
Endicott of Boston has tendered his 
resignation as president of the Hssex 
Institute, and at a special meeting 
of the directors of the institute, held 
late yesterday afternoon, a commit- 
tee was appointed to confer with him 
with a view to having him withdraw 
it. 

Mr. Endicott has been a benefactor 
of the Essex Institute for many 
vears and has served as its president 
for 10 years. His action is deeply 
regvetted by the board of directors. 

Several weeks ago Mr. Endicott de- 
clined an invitation from Salem’s 
celebration: committee to participate 
in the tercentenary observance, 
planned for the week of July 4, this 
year, claiming that the celebration as 
planned is premature. Mr. Endicott 
claims that the actual settlement of 
Salem took place when authority to 
make such a settlement, in the form 
of a grant under the British crown, 
dated March 18, 1628, was brought 
to Salem by John Endicott on Sept. 
6, 1628. He maintains that the resi- 
dence in Salem of Roger Conant and 
his followers at the ‘time of Endi- 
cott’s arrival bears the same rela- 
tion to a settlement as the residence 
on the westerly slope of Beacon Hill 
of William Blackstone, the Anglican 
clergyman, who, because of that 
residence is not considered the first 
settler of Boston. 

Salem, through its Mayor, George 
J. Bates, takes the stand that Roger 
Conant and his followers, known as 
the Old Planters, who came to Salem 
in 1626 and who had maintained a 
continuous residence here for two 
years before John Endicott came, 
were, in every sense, the first set- 
tlers. - 

The absence of a royal grant in no 
way affects the validity of settle- 
ment, according to Salem officials 
and some Salem historians. They 
claim that the pioneer spirit, the 
integrity and persistence upon which 
settlements in the new world were 
made were all present among the 
Old Planters, and the fact that the 
first city council of Salem, in 1839, 
although in full possession of all 
the facts concerning the settlement, 
voted to place on the city seal the 
date 1626, established the: right of 
Conant’s band to be considered the 
first settlers, 


a 


the controversy | 


The Essex Institute, which is more 
than a Salem institution, being in 
fact the historical society of Essex 
County, has taken no part in the 
controversy nor in the preliminary 
plans for the celebration. 

Mr. Endicott, who is a lineal de- 
scendant in the ninth generation 
of John Endicott, is the son of Wil- 
liam Crowninshield Endicott, justice 
of the Supreme Court and Secretary 
of War under Cleveland. In addi- 
tion to being president of the Essex 
Institute, he is trustee of the Pea- 
body Museum of Salem, treasurer of 
the Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities and secre- 
tary of the Bunker Hill Monument 
Association. 
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B. & M. PLANNING 
MORE BUS LINES 


Concord- Beale Servint to Be 
Ov er Two Routes 


CONCORD, N. H. March 25 (Spe- 
cial)—-Further extension of the Bos- 
ton & Maine Transportation Com- 
pany’s motorcoach service in New 
Hampshire, under which the conven- 
ience of organized highway trans- 


portation will be used to supplement 
service by rail, is provided for in 
three additional petitions filed with 
the New Hampshire Public Service 
Commission today. 

Two of these petitions provide for 
a modernized motorcoach’ service 
between Concord and Laconia over 
separate routes, with three round 
trips in addition to service by train. 
One of these routes follows the Daniel 
Webster Highway No. 1 from Con- 
cord through Boscawen, Franklin, 
Tilton and Belmont to Laconia, with 
the terminals at the railroad stations 
at each end. The other route follows 
the so-called improved Back Road 
through East Concord to Canterbury, 
Northfield and Tilton, passing the 
railroad station at Tilton on the di- 
rect route to Laconia. 

On these routes the motorcoaches 
will fill the gaps between trains, and 
perform also local service not cov- 
ered by express trains. The Boston 
& Maine Transportation Company 
filed also a petition for authority 
to operate motorcoaches between 
Goffstown and New Boston, in con- 
nection with the proposed service 
already applied for along the North 
Weare branch. 


from | 


| letter his debt to chemistry. 


“| area, 


J 
convention held for two days at the 
Hawthorne Hotel here. 

Other officers elected were: First 
vice-president, Fred C. Newhall of 
Lynn; second vice-president, C. J. 
Gidley of New Bedford; 
Louis J. Smith of Beverly; treasurer, 
Louis F. Poore of New Bedford, Ex- 
ecutive committee: George H. Gut- 
teridge of Maynard, Joseph ; W. 
Blaine of Newport, R. I., Arthur K. 
Smith of Woburn, R. F. Thompson of 
Gloucester and Frank Ricard of 
Lowell. 

During the afternoon session 
Charles A. Hammerstrom, organiza- 
tion counsel for Black, Starr & Frost 
of New York, outlined the\advyantages 


STRONGER SALES 


~ BILL IS WANTED 


secretary, 


Governor Recommends More 


of conducting business en a peed 


plan, illustrating his talk with charts* 
and diagrams. Victor Jewett of 
Lowell was the speaker at the din- 
ner preceding the dance which | 
closed the convention last night. 


Charles W. Eliot. 


Began as Chemist 


Once Dec dined tote Salary in 
Textile Industry to Teac h 
at Technology 

Speaking at a public meeting of 
Chemia, the student chemical so- 


ciety at Boston University, 
Lyman C. Newell of the University 


presi- 


tribute to Charles W. Eliot, 
dent emeritus of Harvard as 


Stringent Rules for 
Secur ity Salesme nn 


Governor Seine returned to the 
House of Representatives yesterday 
a bill making regulation of securities 
salesmen more stringent, with the 
recommendation that additional reg- 
ulations be attached to it. 

The act required that a photograph 


'accompany applications for registra- 
| tion as a salesman, and Governor 
| Fuller recommended that the Depart- 


‘when, 


| salesmen, 


ment of Public Utilities be em- 
powered to ask for new photographs 
of salesmen from time to time 
in their opinion, it is neces- 
| sary or desirable. 

The bill would 


become part of | 


| 


‘the $1,500,000 objective. 


Haverhill Historical Society receives 
$700, the Old Ladies Home $3000, the 
Y. M. G. A. $500 and the Y. W. C. A. 
$500. The will provides that later 
the ¥, MO A Oe Y. Se 
shall each receive $2000, the Haver- 
hill Children’s Aid Society $1000 and 
all employees of the Leslie Drygoods 
Company employed by the concern 
20 years $2000 each? ° 


-- eS — 


PLEDGES FOR Y.W.C.A. 
NOW NEAR $1,000,000 


Lifting of Membership Re- 
strictions Again Voted 


Mounting steadily toward the goal, 
today’s contributions to the Y. W. 


C. A. building fund are expected to | 


mark 
line 


the $1,000,000 
slip over the 


reach 
perhaps 


clusion of activities yesterday 


several statutes regulating securities ‘figures totaled $784,023, an advance 


and making it possible’ 
be identified by the De- 
of Public Utilities. 


that they 
partment 


‘of more than $40,000 from the day 


| before. | 
Again last night at the fifty-ninth 


The Governor signed 16 bills yes- | 


terday and among them were: 
A bill allowing the city of Cam-_| 


bridge, if the city council so votes, to | | 


widen portions of Main Street and 


| Broadway. 


Prof, | 


Bill -placing fire department offi- 


‘Y | cials of Marlboro under civil service, 
College of Liberal Arts today paid | 


upon acceptance of act by voters at 


' next State election. 


chemist who became a famous col- | 


lege president.” ? 
“The approving attention of the 


cause millions, doubtless, know him 
as an educator. But few, very few | 
indeed, ever heard of him as a chem- 
ist.” Professor Newell said. “Yet he) 
probably would not have become 
such a venerated educator, if he had 
not, as a young man, been a chemist, 
for he himself acknowledged in a 
‘I recog- 


Bill removing from laws the neces- 
sity. of publishing “in at least one 
newspaper in each county” the Gov- 


'ernor’s proclamation of results of 
world is focused on this man, be-/| Presidential election. 


| 


| patients, 


nize the fact that my early studies | 


and teaehing of chemistry was a de- 
termining factor in my educational 
career,’ he wrote.” 

Outlining Dr. Eliot’s early studies, 
Professor Newell recounted the fact 
that he was a student in the first 
class in chemistry ever given at Har- 
vard, and recalled a lityle-known 
event in the educator’s life—the fact 
that he was once offered a position 
as chemist.in a textile plant at a 
salary that was large for those days, 
but refused it to join the faculty of 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology as as a professor of chemistry. 


POTATO ACREAGE 
MAY BE REDUCED 


| 


Crop Service Reports on New 


England Planting 


‘ WAKEFIELD, Mass., March 25 (P)— 
New- England farmers plan to reduce 
potato acreage to 98.7 of last year’s 
it is indicated in reports made 
to the New England Crop Reporting 
Service. Thé statement said that 
these “intentions” are subject to 
change as conditions alter. 

“Maine growers are realizing good 
prices from.the 1925 crop and have 
straightened their financial position 
through a sounder policy of econ- 
omy,” says the statement.- “Bad 
weather last fall prevented the usual 
large amount of fall plowing. Sales 
of fertilizer for the crop are less 
than usual. There 
selling holdings of certified seed and 
either reducing acreage or planting 
lower cost seed. Old potatoes are 
moving freely at good prices and are 
likely to go out very clean. Planting 
anything less than the best seed is | 


_ikely to be a costly step backward.” 


Connecticuf and Maine farmers are 
studying the situation closely, 
report states, while in 
four states good prices for last year’s 
crop seem the chief influence. 

Final plantings for the 
country, it is predicted, will probably 


‘gain over last year reflected in 
present intentions. A 7 per cent. 
gain would make the acreage equal | 
to that of 1924. 

“A sound policy,” the report con- 
cludes, “would include use of im- 
proved seed, methods of agriculture, 
oare and handling, and production | 
well balanced with demand.” 


VOCATION GUID ANC LD 
MEETING SCHEDULE 


London Professor to Address 
New England Conference 
conference of 


Guid- 
in co- 


The annual winter 
the New England Vocational 
ance Association will be held, 
operation 
sity School of Education, this eve- 
ning at Jacob Sleeper Hall, 
University, 688 Boylston Street. 

Daniel L. Marsh, president 
Boston University, will deliver 


and delegates at the conference. Sir | 
John Adams, professor emeritus of | 
London University, and lecturer in 
the Graduate School 
Harvard, will make the principal ad- 
dress of the evening. 

Reports on the proceedings of the 
recent conference o° the National 
Vocational Guidance Association 
will be heard. In charge of the con- 
ference will be Frederick J. Allen, 
secretary «° the New England asso- 
ciation. 


COAL TEAM DRIVERS 
SEEK WAGE INCREASE 


Detitieeiaii ieltetane committees 
representing the Coal Exchange of 
Boston and Coal Teamsters’ Union, 
Local 68, relative to wages and work- 
ing agreements, are being held at 
frequent intervals in efforts to draw 
up a new contract before April 1, 
when the present arrangement ex- 
pires. 

Coal eorever e are asking an in- 
crease in wages of $4 a week, to- 
gether with many special privileges 
and working conditions, which coal 
dealers say would mean, if granted, 
from $1.50 and $1.75 a ton advance in 
the cost of doing business. 

Coal merchants maintain that 
prices should be reduced rather than 
advaiced, especially after a _ six- 
months strike in the mines, which 
énded without any increase in wages. 
Consequently, they have submitted a 
counter proposal to the _ union, 
wherein they name a reduction of $4 


e week from the present wages, as 
the basis for arbitration of the issue. 


| 


is some talk of}-° 


with the Boston Univer- | 


Boston | ).,4°" 
pumeeniins 

of | 
the | 
address of welcome to the members | 


‘commission: 8~—The public 
| string 
‘Wagner, assistant director .of .music in} 


whole | Johnston, tenor. 


somewhat exceed the 4.3 per cent old piano and accordion artist: 
| rere,” 


| York, 
York, the Eskimos. 
orchestra, 


/monica selections by 


| 


| tween 


| 


of Education, | 


‘Salon Orchestra, 


| sonian 


the | 
the other fond at the 


| ¢ ‘ontinuation of organ recital by 


Bill relieving the department of 


ae 
mental diseases from the responsi /and has been passed twice. 


introduced by Mrs. Wil-. 


bility of giving permission to various | 
lawyers to inspect medical records of | 
Bill makes records avail- 
able on order of the court. 

Bill separating from the Holyoke 
Water Power Company its electric 
business. 


Bill allowing the city of Waltham | 


to borrow for school construction. 

Bill providing for a change in the 
title of business agent of the Bos- 
ton School Committee to business 
manager. 

Bill amending present statute by 
placing an inheritance tax on tangi- 
ble personal property of a nonresi- 
dent located within the Common- 
wealth. 

Bill permitting certain minor 
alterations in subway station at 
Kendall and Harvard Square. 

Bill repealing statute requiring 
bank commissioner to make an audit 
in January of the State Treasury 


_ the Ways and Means Committee. 


PUBLIC BEQUESTS MADE 


-HAVERHILL, Mass., March- 
(Special)—Under the will of Perley 
Leslie, filed for probate today, the 


25 


-annual meeting of the association 
held at the Blue Triangle, 97 Hun- 
tington Avenue, the resolution first 


‘introduced six years ago to admit 


'gitls and women of all 


religious 
faiths to voting membership in the 
7. w.t¢c 


and | 
toward | 


NGSTON PLANS 


ITS BICENTENARY 


Town Which Was Once the 
Home of Gov. Bradford 
to Celebrate in June 


KINGSTON, Mass., March 25 (®)-— 
Kingston, which dates back to Ply- 
mouth Rock, will celebrate mext 
June the two hundredth anniversary 
of its incorporation as a town. For 


|more than a century it was known 4s 
‘the North End of 


Plymouth or the 
Jones River parish. 


A number of the leaders of the 
Plymouth Colony settled here. £r0v- 


-ernor William Bradford built a house 


At the con- | 
the | 
Maj. William Bradford, 


is now Kingston and this 
ocupied by his grandson 
who was the 
first moderator of the town of King- 
ston. 

The town has appropriated $5000 
for the celebration. The tentative 
plans call for baseball games, a band 
concert and fireworks on June 25 a 
parade, commemorative exercises, 
band concert and colonial ball on 


in what 
was later 


June 26 and special church services 


A., was passed. This will | 


go before the national association at | 
its biennial convention next month | 
and if passed there, as is confidently | 


expected it will, it will become a law 
for all local associations. According 
to law the measure will have to be 


| pleted 


and sunset exercises on the play- 
ground on Sunday, June 27. 

A well-equipped playground be- 
gun three years ago has been com- 
and recently Mr. and Mrs. 


_Edgar Reed of Worcester, natives of 
' Kingston, announced the gift to the 


passed three times~-by. the national | 


body before it can be put into effect, 
It was 
| originally 


iam H. Robey, six years ago, when 


‘for the affections, 


she was president of the Boston 
association. 

The members: were addressed last 
evoning by Dr. Mary 
president of Mount 


lege, who stressed four 


ing rooms, 


town of a community building to be 
erected immediately on the plav- 
ground. It is hoped that this will he 
completed in time for the anniver- 
sary exercises. The building will 
contain lockers, showers and dress- 
dining room and kitchen 


and an auditorium. 


E. Woolley, | 
Holyoke Col- 
points— | 


maintenance of the home as a center | 


security and re- 
freshment; rational use of amuse- 
ment as recreation and not a pur- 
suit; reading that shall open the 
door to finer things, and what she 
called “inspiration,” or the persis- 
tent endeavor to realize one’s better 
self in wany living. 


BOSTON POLICEMEN SH I 1FTED 


Forty-eight Boston policemen, 
shifted by order of Herbert A. Wil- 
son, ' commissioner, reported for 
duty today at,their new stations. 
Most of the chahges were at the 
request .of the men. The harbor 
police and Mattapan forces gain one 
man each: by the shift while traffic 


stations 20 and 21 lose 12 men who/| clined after 1860. 


are hack ‘on regular duty. 


| 


he was secretary 


Representative Walter H. Faunce, 
is a member of the reception com- 
mittee. At the town’s one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary celebration 
of the executive 
committee. 


Major-General John Thomas, who 
commanded the troops which occu- 
pied Dorchester Hgights, compelling 
the British evacuation of Boston in 
March, 1776, lived in Kingston when 
the Revolution began, although a 
native of Marshfield. Peleg Wads- 
worth, captain of the Kingston min- 
ute-men, became. a brigadier-gen- 
eral in command of the district of 
Maine, later entering business in 
Portland and serving in Congress for 
eight years; his daughter was the 
mother of the poet Longfellow. 

Shipbuilding for many years was 
extensively: carried on here but de- 
At present tack 
making is the leading industry. 


Tomorrow’s Radio Programs Will Be Found on Page 14 


Evening Features 
“FOR THURSDAY, MARCH 25 
EASTERN STANDARD TIME 

WNAC, Boston, Mass, (280 Meters) 


4 p. m.—Shepard Colonial dance, direc- 
tion of Billy Lossez. 4:20—Vocal selec- 
tions, Billy Coty and Carl Moore. 4: 
News flashes. 5—‘“The Day in Finance.” 
5 :05—LI stock and meat report. 6— 
“The Smilers,” conducted by Clyde 
McArdle. 6 :30—Dinner come | Essex Or- 
chestra, direttion of ‘ighard McMunn. 
6: 45—-New® and Secmettian! 7 :30—Talk, J. 
D. Mitchel]. 7 :40—Dist. -Atty. Thomas C. 
O’Brien, auspices Boston better business 
Latin school 
quartet, ‘direction of Joséph F. 
the Boston public schools. :45—Hazel 
Alma Powell, reader. 9—Varied program 
by artists from Walters’s amusement 
agency. 10—Dance music, Russo's Dan- 
orchestra. 11.45—After theater 
party by: members of “Capt. Jinks,”” now 
Shubert Theater. 
WEFEI, Boston, Mass, (348 Meters) 
5 p. m.—Carlton Bates, pianist; Rex 
5 :45—Stock market and 

6—News. 6 :45—Big 
16-year- 

‘“Mise- 
= rovatore B (Gitseppi 
March” (Me- 
(Becuccl). 


news. 
Anthoay Maraffa, 


business 
Brother Club; 


from “Il 
Ver di) ; “Sharpshooter'’s 
ti allo), “My Sweetheart Waltz” 
:30—Old Homestead group. &—Irom 
Ne w York, musicale. -8:30—From New 
The Harvesters. %—From New 
10—From New York, 
under Joseph Knecht.. 
WBZ, Boston-Springfield,, 
(242 and 333 Meters) *s 
-Kimball Orchestra, — 
Bob Patterson. :45— 
—Continuation ae Kim- 
‘30—-Program of har- 
Pete Caron. 7:45— 
M. A. C. Radio Forum. 8— Musical pro- 
gram presenting Leo Reisman’s orches- 
‘tra: Aidan Redmond, baritone, assisting 
soloist. 9—Concert by the Augelus Quar- 
tet, Mrs. Anthan Munsell Root, soprano; 
Charles H. Young, tenor; Nora Gladden 
Winton, contralto: James L. Marchese, 
baritone ; Mrs. Miriam Munyan Thom- 
son, accomp: inist. 9:45—Organ recital by 
Arthur Clifton. 10—Weather. 10:03— 
Arthur 
ch: impionship 
League be- 
10 :40-— 


WBZA and 
Mass, 

6:30 p. m. 

I the direction of 
Lenox ensemble. 
ball orchestra. 


a 
ro 
= 

‘ 


Hiockeyv 

in National Hockey 
Ottawa and Montreal. 

Springfield orchestra ensemble. 
WTIC, Hartford, Conn. (476 Meters) 


6:30 p. - —"Twenty Minutes in Happy- 
‘f0—Bond Trio. 7 :30-—-An- 
and weather reports, 7:35 
—KFrom Better Homes Exposition, 


CNRM, Montreal, Que, (411 Meters) 

8:30 p. m.—Studio program, 
by the School of the Montreal Associa- 
| tion for the Blind, Ine.: accompanist, 
Mrs. A. E. Radcliffe, music mistress 


CFCA, Toronto, Ont. (357 Meters) 

6:05 p. m.—Late news and weather. § 
—A short talk on “Interior Decorating,” 
by Osborne E. Daltry. 11—Orchestral 


selections. 
WGY, Schenectady, N. Y. (386 Meters) 


6 p. m.—Stock reports and news items. 
6 :30—Dinner program by ‘len 
Trio, Albany, N. 
Chat,”” William F. 
— Program by 
Svracuse, N.Y. 


Clifton. 10 :15— 


same 


Jacob, librarian. "45 
Syracuse [ niversity, 
§—Royal hour,’ by Royal 
from New York. 10— 
A. night in the country store with. the 
Corn Huskers Orchestra. 11 :50~—Organ 
recital by Stephen E. Boisclair: radio- 
cast from Proctor’s Harmanus Bleecker 
Hall. Albany, N. Y 

WEAF, New York City (492 Meters) 

4 np. m,. to 12—Hughetta Owen, mezze 
contralto; Sylvia D. Lyons, pianist; 
Charles Gordon, baritone ; Vincent 
Lopez and his orchestra; dinner music; 
mid-week hymn sing; Specialty Har- 
vesters; orchestra under the direction 
of Joseph Knecht; Vincent Lopez and his 
orchestra. 

WJZ, New York City (455 Meters) 

8 p. m.—Markel’s Orchestra. 8 :30— 
First National Pictures, “Mme Modiste.” 
%—Salon Orchestra. 19—‘‘Political Situa- 
tion in Washington Tonight,” Frederic 
Wm. Wile. 10:15—Al Bernard, Frank 
Kamplain, Sammy Stept. 10 :45—Freddie 
Rich and his Astor Dance Orchestra. 

WMCA, New York City (341 Meters) 


6 p. m.—Olcott Vail and his McAlpin 
String Ensemble. 6:30—Parody Orches- 
tra. 7—Twin Oaks Orchestra. 7:15— 
Arthur West Sirens. 8—Pace Institute 
program. 8:05—-Snedden, Weir, baritone. 
10:15—McAlpine news editor. 10:30— 
Tango Orchestra. 11—Ernie Golden and 
his McAlpin Orchestra. 12—Broadway 
night. 

WGBS, New York City (316 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Uncle Geebee. 6:30—Mal 
Hallett ree his” sensational Arcadia |} ee 
tertainers. ‘The Inde pendent.” 710 
—Mal Hallett. “0—Seville Concert On 
chestra. 8— Gosel Bilstin, cellist virtu- 
oso. 8—-Mary Dewson, soprano; 
eenth century songs with cello obbligato, 


eight- 


30— | 


Eyck | 
7 :30—"“WGY Book | 


d yde Dengler, 


8 :20—Youri Bilstin. 8:30—Oliver Sayler, | 


“Footlight and Lamplight.” %—Crystal 
Palace Orchestra. 9 :30—Old 


Minstrels,. 
WNYC, New York City (526 Meters) 
8 p. m.—Emily Harford Avery, Mari- 

bel Pratt and assisting artists: Roger 

Bird, tenor; Genevieve Monroe, contralto; 

isdward Thayer, tenor. 

Diamond Serenaders. 9:55 — Raymond 

Maher, tenor: 10 :10—*‘Historic 

roundings ef London—Windsor,’ by 

Adams, Board of Education 

Service, 

WPG, Atlantic City, N. J. (800 Meters) 
‘6:15—Sports talk, Billy Rocap, chair- 

man, Pennsylvania State Athletic Com- 

mission. 6:30—Last-minute news flashes. 
6:45—Fifteen-mimute organ recital (re- 
quest selections), Arthur Scott Brook. 
7—Elks’ Home dinner music, Bert Este- 
low, director. 8—World Wonder Excur- 

sionay Alfred James P. McClure, D. D. 

8:46—Concert under auspices of Atlan- 

tic City Board of Education in 


of 
J. Colgate, 
second tenor; 
Fredericks, baritone; Lon 
bass: W. Tuawrenee Curry, 
10—Atldantie City Estates’ Dance Orches- 
tra. 11—Eddie McKnight’s Dance Or- 
chestra. 


WIP, 
6:05 p; 
Verna, director. 


by University 


artet: John first tenor: 


Raymond 


Philadelphia, Pa. (508 Meters) 
m.—Pagoda Orchestra; Charles 
7—Uncle WwW ip’s “roll call. 
8—‘"The Sesquicentennial,”” a talk by the 
Hon. Harry <A. Mackey. - 8:15 — The 
Happy Hour Quartet. 8 :45—Coneert di- 
rect from the Institute of Musical Art, 
Ben Stad, director. 10:10—Talk by 
Bishop Titus Lowe of Singapore, on his 
work on this island lying between Asia 
and Australia. 10:30—Nelson Maples and 
his S. S. Leviathan Orchestra, 

WCAU, Philadelphia, Pa. (278 Meters) . 

6:30 p. m.—‘‘Billy” Hays and his or- 
chestra. el: 830— Symphony Orchestra, 
John A. Warroll, director. 8—Norman 
Barr, barttone; Virginia Klein, pianist. 
8:15—-Elesabeth Lapetina and Michael 
Konticoli, operatic songs. 8 :45—The 
Kandy Kids. 9—Barry O’ Moore, the trish 
tenor. 9:30—The Musical Chefs. 9:45— 
Comedy lesson, by Professor Doolittle. 
10—Sesquicentennial Hour. 11—Paro- 
dians’ Orchestra. 11:30—Club Cadix 
Revue. 

WRC, Washington, D. 

§ to 11 p. m.—Studio program and | 
specialties from New York City, WJZ. 

WBAL, rsp ag: Md. (246 Meters) 

6 p. m.—WBAL Sandman Circle “Wide 
Awake Stories for Sleepy Time,” told by 
Hazel Knox. 6: 30—Program WBA 


C. (469 Meters) 


of the Peabody Conservatory of Music, 
Frederick D. Weaver, organist. 8—Musi- 
cal program, Elsie Samuel, pianist; Eliz- 
abeth Stidman, soprano: Eugenia Earp 
Arnold, contralto; William Bell, bari- 
tone: Amos Stidman, tenor; Margaret 
Tutwiler, violinist. 

KDKA, Pittsburgh, Pa. (309 Meters) 

6:30 p. m.—Dinner concert. vews 
and market period with reports on all 
important livestock, grain, wool, cotton 
and produce markets. :15—Farm pro- 
gram. 8:30—Program presented by the 


| Masque and Whig club of the University 


55—Time signals and 
11—Midnight revue. 
- (461 Meters) 


30- - 


of Pittsburgh. 9%: 
weather forecast. 
WCAE, Pittsburgh, Pa 
6°30 p. m.-——Dinner concert. 7: 
Children’s period. 8&—Specialty. 8: 
Harvesters. 9—REskimos. 10—C Concert by 
professional orchestra. 
WGR, Buffalo, N. ¥. (319 Meters) 
6:30 p. m.—Dinner music, Vincent 
Lopez Orchestra § to §—Joint with sta- 
tion WEAF, New York City; “Eskimos;:” 
popular orchestra, under the direction of 
Joseph Knecht. 11—Weather forecast. 


WW4J. Detroit. Mich, (853 Meters) 


6 to 11 p. m.—Dinner music and pro- 
gram from WEAF, New York City. 

WJR. Pontiac, Mich, (547 Meters) 

7.to 11 p. m.—Variety and courtesy 
program; Jean Goldkette’s musical spe- 
cialties. 

WREO, Lansing, Mich. (286 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Dinner concert from studio by 
the “Serenaders” and ‘“‘Ensemble;” mis- 
cellaneous bulletins. 8:15—Varied mu- 
sical program; orchestra, Carl Hall 
Dewey, director; Reo String Quartet; 
Thomas E Metzger, flutist; vocal and 
instrumental solos. 


CENTRAL STANDARD TIME 


Wwcco, St. Paul-Minneapolis, Minn. 
(417 Meters) 

7:30 p. m.—Musical program. 8—Na- 
tional program from station WEA 
New York, Eskimos. 9—Popular orches- 
tra. 10—Weather report and closing 
grain markets. 10:05—Traffic safety 
talk: “Traffic Investigations,” Frank W. 
Brunskill, Superintendent of Police. 10:20 
—Dance program, Emmet Long’s or- 
chestra, 


audi- | 
}torium of the Atlantic City High School, | 
Pennsylvania Male | 


Time | 
10 :30—Lewis Club Orchestra. 


| Lampe: 
§—Original Black | 
sur- | 
Eva | 
Lecture | 


WMBRB, Chicago, Ill. 
7 to & p. m.—Trianon 
of Russian music 


(250 Meters) 
duo; program 
With compositions by 
tachmaninoff; Tschaikowsky, Arensky 
and Rimsky-Korsakoff, in- semiclassical 
national program; short talk on finance. 
4 tc l1i—Trianon Orchestra; Dell 
Woodlawn Orchestra: Eugene 
scotty Welch & Madison Sis- 
O'Hara, soprana: Clinton 
tenor; Bob Duffy, whispering, 
in popular program. 

WEBH, Chicago, Ul. (370 Meters) 

7 p. m.—Special recital. 9—Oriole Or- 
chestra, dance numbers: Ruth Buhl 
Klick, stories; Oriole Smoky Seven Jazz 
Band. %:45—News flashes. 11—Oriole 
Orchestra, dance numbers: Ruth Buhl 
Flick, stories; Mark Fisher, songs; Rita 
Mackawn, songs. 

KYW, Chieago, Till. (536 Meters) 

6 p m.—Dinner music from KDKA at 
Kast Pittsburgh, Pa. 9—‘An Hour of 
Music.” 10—‘Evening at Home.” 11—~— 
Time signals; Coon-Sanders Original 
Nighthawks. 1 a. m.—Night Club, con- 


Plotnik ; 
ters; Lucille 
Keithley, 
baritone, 


| ducted by Coon-Sanders Original Night- 


Moore, | 
accompanist. | 


; 


.7 | Angeline McCrocklin, 
| Dinner Orchestra, Robert Iula, conductor. 
presented ; 7:30—Organ re cital from the concert hall | 


hay ks, Harold Isbell announcing. 


WLS, Chieago, Ill. (345 Meters) 


6 p. m.—Supperbell progr am; today’s 
markets, Summary ; general weekly top- 
ics, Dairy Cattle, Dairying, the New 
Cattleman : ‘oie Some Good Dairy Cow 
Rations, E. B. He aton, farm adviser, Ag- 
ricultural Foundation ; talk, ‘““The Ameri- 
can Cheese Market, Fred L. Petty, WLS 
Farm and Market Editor: round table 
discussion. 6 .40—Ralph Emerson at 
the organ. i—Lullaby Time, Ford and 
Glenn. 7:15—WLS Studio Trio solo con- 
cert, Goldie Gross cellist, Koby Sirinsky 
violinist, Goldie Gross cellist. 


WLW, Cincinnati, 0. (422 Meters) 


6 p. m.—¢ tc hats by Archie Simpson. 
6:15 30b> Groenke and Jim Mise ‘hier. 
Dinner concert under direction of Robert 
Visconti. Ladies Brass Band of the 
United Spanish War Veterans, Auxiliary 
No. 27, Dayton, O. 10—Three minute 
message from the United States Civil 
Service Department. 19 :03—Doherty 
Melody Boys. 11—The Buc ‘keyve Male 
Quartet. 12:15—Night Howls by the Sky 
Terriers. 

WKRC, Cincinnati, 0. (422 Meters) 

10 p. m. —Organ recital, Eugene Per- 
azzo. 10:30—Swiss Garden program. 11 

—Song rec ital, t1:15—Marion McKay 
,and His Orchestra. ; 


Ww HAS, Louisville, Ky. (100 Meters) 
730 p. m.—Concert by the Zeta € ‘hap- 
Delta Omicron National Musicak Sor- 

ority of the Conse rvatory of Music, Miss 

director. 

WSB, Atlanta, Ga. 


8 p. m.—Specialties. 10:45—Charles A 
Sheldon Jr., organ recital. sf 


_ KSD, St. Louls, Mo. (545 Meters) 


Pp. m.— National orogram from 
WE AR New York City. 


WDAF, Kansas City, Mo. (366 Meters) 


6 to 7 p. m.—(School of the Air); mar- 
ketgram and weather forecast: the Tell- 
Me-a-Story Lady; address, weekly book 
talk by Louis Mec ker of the literary de- 
partment of the Star: music, the Tria- 
non Ensemble, Hotel Muehlebach 11:45 
to 1 a. m. (Nighthawk Frolic)—Ted 
Weems’s Orchestra, Hotel Muehlebach: 
organ numbers by Ted Meyn, Pantages 
Theater; Billy Adair’s Orchestra, Hotel 
President. 

WHO, Des Moines, Ia. (526 Meters) 

7:30 p. m.—The Raeigh Quintet. & to 9 

The Bankers Life Trio, under the 4di- 
rection of Helen Rirmingham. 11 to 12 


‘ar: 


(428 Meters) 


'—The Bankers’ Life Corn Sugar Orches- 
| tra. 


| 


PACIFIC STANDARD TIME 
KGO, Oakland, Calif. (861 Meters) 
5:30 p. m—George W. Ludlow, 

“Friend to Boys,” assisted by Oakland 
Chapter De Molay. 6:55—News items. 
7:03—Weather Bureau report. 7:06— 
Produce, grain, cotton and métals. 7:14 
—New York stock reports (closing) 7:21 
—San Francisco stock reports (closing) 
8—Orchestra and Marimba Band. 10~— 
Brokaw and orchestra. 
KPO, San Francisco, Calif. (429 Meters) 
6:15 p. m.—“Ye Towne Cryer” 6:40— 
Waldemar Lind orchestra. 7—Rudy 
Seiger’s orchestra. 8—KPO Quartet and 
Frederick Dixon, pianist. 9—Studio pro- 
gram. 10—Cabiria Dance Orchestra, 11 
—Henry Halsted’s Orchestra. 
KFWI, San Francisco, Calif. (220 Meters) 


8 p, m, to 1 a m.—Varied musical 
programs, 

KHJ, Los Angeles, Calif. (405 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Children’s program present- | 
ing “Sunny” Jane Hughes; Jeanne de — 
Bard, “Little Preacher”; Joyce Coad, 
“Little Red Riding Hood”; Dickie Brane | 
don, screen juvenile; Charlotte Paem, | 
4-year-old reader; and Ethel Foyladare, 9 
4-year-old reader, 8—Program through * 
courtesy, 4 


. 
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PRIVATE SCHOOL 
VACCINE BILL Is 
YOTED IN HOUSE 


Extension of Compulsory 
Practice Is Carried ‘by 
Vote of 101 to 92 


By a vote of 101 to 92, the Massa- 
rhusetts House of Representatives 
today passed a bill extending vac- 
cination to private schools ‘of the 
State. Debate on the measure was 
begun yesterday afternoon, and 
lasted over two hours. 

Miss M. Sylvia Donaldson, of 
Brockton, senior woman member of 
the House, opened the debate on the 
measure, and pointed out that the 
rights of a large number of people 
jn the Commonwealth who object to 
vaccination should be regarded. 
Supporting her views in debate were 
Thomas N. Ashton of Fall River, 
Andrew P. Doyle of Fall River, Al- 
bert A. Sutherland of Boston, John 
Thomas of Gloucester, Lewis H. 
Peters of Medford, and George E. 
Keegan of Lawrence, representatives. 
Favoring passage of the bill were 
Dr. Charles S. Holden, Attleboro; 
I. E. Walker, Worcester; Dr. Ezra 
W. Clark, Brockton; C. Wesley Hale, 
dentist, Springfield; Joseph E. Perry, 
Belmont, and James M. Hunnewell 
of Boston. 

Chicago’s Repeal Cited 

Opening the debate this morning 
Mr. Ashton in refutation of argu- 
ments advanced by proponents of 
the bill said that not one doctor but 
many are opposed to vaccination and 
he read long lists of physicians and 
eminent professors who have in- 
vestigated and condemned the prac- 
tice. The city of Chicago, he said, 
only this year repealed .compulsory 
vaccination in its schools. He con- 
tinued to point out that there is no 
necessity of the legislation at the 
present time and that the bill con- 
tains many impossible conditions. 

Dr. Holden of Attleboro spoke in 
support of the bill and gave a long 


tion?’ Miss Donaldson aske@. “Well, 


— - A. 


we are told it is to render persons 
immune from smallpox. Yet for how 
long a period? I have asked many 
physicians this question, and have 
received many Vague answers. In 
general, the period of immunity is 
supposed to be about seven years. 
How many members of this House 
have been vaccinated during the last 
seven years? And if we have not, are 
we not violating the law? Are we 
not just as much a menace to the 
community as the proponents of this 
bill tell us children in private schools 
are? 

“In, states where compulsory vac- 
cination has never been applied, 
there is quite as much immunity 
from smallpox as in Massachusetts, 
where we have compulsion. Pennsyl- 
vania, for instance, is a good exam- 
ple 

Right of Freedom 

“In opposition to this bill are 
many people who have conscientious 
scruples against the application of 
vaccination. These people are cit- 
izens of the highest type. They are 
always ready to aid every good cause, 
and stand for right in the com- 
munity. 

“These people do not believe in 
vaccination as a remedy. They place 
their trust, if I may say so, in higher 
hands. They believe in different 
methods to cure such diseases, if, 
indeed, such ills exist at all. 

“There are other reputable per- 
sons who have experienced per- 
sonally the terrible effects of the use 
of impure virus. They, too, object to 
practice of vaccination. 

“Now all these citizens have some 
rights. Their views should be given 


Executive Committee Seems Happy 


Left to Right—John F. Scott, E. Joseph Luce, Forrest |. Neal (Chairman) and 
William. Edmonston, Talking Over Quincy Trading Post’s Success. 


NEW CIVIC GROUP 
FOR BACK BAY 


Residents of St. Stephen. 
Gainsboro, and Hemenway 


BOSTON’S MAYOR 
TO VISIT QUINCY 


(Continued from Page 1) 


success of the Trading Post by the 
number of admissions. We are at- 


technical discussion of vaccination, 


to which Mr. Doyte of New Bedford | 
replied that, since there is no large | 


evasion of the law, it would be bet- 
ter judgment to leave the statutes as 
they now stand. 

Children in private schools, Mr. 
Doyle said, are sent there by law- 
abiding parents who are good citi- 
zens and desire to work in co-opera- 
tion with the health authorities. The 
State should not interfere with the 
private beliefs of those who oppose 
vaccination, he said. 

Several Times Rejected 


Mr. Sutherland said that the pro- 
posal is not a new one and-has been 
rejected annually for many years. 
He did not believe that any further 
extension of compulsory vaccination 
is necessary and said that none of 
the proponents had given convincing 
reasons for any extension. 

Other speakers followed the same 
lines of argument as by those al- 
ready quoted. Concluding the debate 
William J. Bell, Representative from 
Somerville, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Health, attacked all 
who opposed the Dill. 

On a rising vote the bill was de- 
feated, but on a roll call carried by 
nine votes. Upon analysis the vote 
discloses that party alignments had 
little to do with the decision, and 
religious convictions, which through 
the application of the bill to paro- 
chial schools had been brought into 
the debate, also had little effect. A 
large number of Democratic mem- 
bers joined with Republicans in 
voting “yes,” while more Republi- 
cans than Democrats voted “no.” 
Both woman members of the house 
voted no. 

Woman Member Dissents 

When debate on the measure was 
begun yesterday afternoon the sen- 
ior woman member of the Legisla- 
ture, Miss M. Sylvia Donaldson of 


Brockton, who dissented from the | 
‘between this city and Greenfield, it 
| was announced today. This unit, seat- 
‘ing 85 passengers and drawing a 


favorable report of the Committee 
on Public Health, spoke strongly 
against the bill. It has been before 
the committee each of the four years 
that she has been a member of the 
House, Miss Donaldson said, and for 
many years before, and has always 
been reported unfavorably. Adverse 
action should be taken now, she 
urged. 

“What is the purpose of vaccina- 


“ Praise te taching the first importance to the 
the respect which is due them. In the | lendid enthusiacsieeeabe to 
past they have been accorded the); §P+©ndid en 
privilege of sending their children to! have swept the city. I don’t think 
private = — greenery eg 1S/ there is a merchant or manufacturer 
not’ compulsory. Why shou ey |. tae : 
not have the same privilege in the |” ay + srg Ree Pug ang = 
future?  Saek / gare agape ec with 

’ act and bette 

= Bill's Defeat Pleaded /his community. Those of us who 
I hope that this House will de- | have been making plans for this 
feat this measure, and allow the | tring for months have hoped that it 
Dr. Charles E. Abbott, Represent-|jn Quincy knows now that it has 


ative from Andover, told of his 25) succeeded. And that is not because | 


years’ experience as executive officer) of the work we have done, but be- 
of a Board of Health, and said: | 
“While I well appreciate the menace | 
of impure virus, we must realize that | 
nothing is perfect. I believe that | 
virus today is being made as pure) 
as it can be.” , | 

Dr. Abbott told of the history of 
smallpox, and said that the only | 
remedy to prevent it is vaccination. | 


“Everybody Happy?” 


Streets to Organize 


Marking still another step toward 
the improvement of the general Mas- 
sachuseitts Avenue section of Back 
Bay, residents of St. Stephen, Gains- 
boro and Hemenway Streets will 


meet tonight at 8 o’oclock in Guild | — : 
‘there was no provision of law under , 


which he could apply. Application 
/cannot be made by an individual in | 
|cases of this nature. i 
'mended to his clients that they re-. 


Hall of the Church of the Messiah, 
77 St. Stephen Street, to organize a 
permanent Community Association. 
Day Baker, a leading figure in the 
commercial bus indus.ry of Massa- 
chusetts and a St Stcphen 
resident, is temporary chairman of 
the organization which will seek a 


| cian in the Massachusetts 


He appealed to the members to pass | 
the bill. 


Henry L. Shattuck, Representative | - 


from Boston, told of his father’s ex- | 
perience with smallpox as a physi- | 
General 
Hospital, and said that complete 
compulsory vaccination is necessary 
because the present law, in exempt- 
ing pupils in private schools, does 
not offer complete protection. Vac- | 
cination, he claimed, is one of a) 
number of preventve measures the: 
use of which ought to be extended. | 


| 


A TT 


‘LAFAYETTE DEBATE | | 


SCHEDULED AT B. U.' 


The Boston University -debating | 
team, with 21 consecutive victories to | 
its credit, and undefeated for three 
seasons, will meet the Lafaygtte Col- | 
lege team in Boston on March 31. | 
Boston University debaters already 
have defeated this season, Rutgers, 
the team that last won from B. U. 

Lafayette, which was one of the | 
teams that bowed to the B. U., de- 
baters last season, again is led by 
Grant Van Saun of Pompton Plains, 
N. J., the veteran captain. The sub- 
ject will be “Resolved: That the 
time has now come to grant in- 
dependence to the Philippines.” It is 
a new subject to both sides. Boston 
University will have the negative. 


DOUBLE-ENDED MOTOR 
UNIT FOR B. & M. LINE 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., March 25 
(P)—What is said to be the fargest 
gasoline-electric unit of its kind in 
New England, will be put into serv- 


ice by the Boston & Maine Railroad 


trailer, will be twice as powerful as 
any of the units now in service here, 
and is now on its way from the manu- 
facturers. It will rate 275 horse- 
power and be motorized at both ends. 
It will supplement the smaller units 
that have been in service for some 


| time. 


Twelve-Year-Olds Edit Magazine 
in Best Manner of Profession 


) 
| 
| 


——————— = 


Young Journalists at Woodward School Are Impressed 
by Obligations of Editorship and Honored by Fellows 
—Responsibilities Make Good Teachers 


————— — 


Horace Greeley and Charles A.| subdivisions 
the | Everything except the direct dealing 


Dana would be pleased that 


school year of 1925-6 at the Wood-| with 
ward School in Marlboro Street,| carried on by the children. 


of editorial matter. 


the printer is competently | 


unified effort at buildinz up the sec- 
tion in the way of street improve- 
ments, real estate supervision and 
similar channels, 

Establisumeni of this new associa- 
tion, coupled with the recent organi- 
zation of the Massachusetts Avenue 
Improvement Association and the re- 
vival of the Huntington Avenue Im- 


'models each of which elicited a “l 


|Request that Henry 


provement Association, is taken to 
forecast important developments in 
both the business and residential 
fields for the Back Bay area which 
these groups respresent. 


which the residents held on March 18 


Stephen Street. He said that the 
interest in the worthwhile upbuilding 
of the section was so pronounced at 


ization. 


the three streets inviting their at- 
tendance at tonight’s meeting ex- 
pressed the view that “this associa- 
tion can accomplish wonders and gain 
many improvements and benefits for 
this community.” Permanent officers 
of the association will be elected to- 
night, and plans discussed as to spe- 
executive committee ,are John F.| cifje projects which will be spon- 
Scott, E. Joseph Luce and William’ coreg, 

Edmonston. | 


An Interesting Feature OUTL AW GYPSY?’ BUS 
Spectators yesterday afternoon | LINES ARE DESCRIBED 


JAMES MOOREHEAD 
He Kept Things Moving 


cause of the splendid spirit of the 
community.’ Other members of the 


oo —_—_ _—__- 


who witnessed the style show en-| 
joyed an unannounced treat when, 
little Mary’ Cull Minced down the 
runway in a costume of 50 years ago. 
She advanced across the room in the 
approved fashion for "models, and to 


this was added the dignity that at- WASHINGTON, March 24 (#)— 
taches to the gowns of that day 


when clothes were made at home \“Outlaw gypsy” motorbus and. truck 


not “boughten at a store.” The dress | Operators “who maneuver their 
was not a restoration, or a copy routes,” particularly in New England 
made especially for the occasion, but and the eastern states, to gain an 
a bona fide product of 50 years 480, | interstate commerce status “and thus 
made by the grandmother of thelescape regulation,” were described 
little lady who wore it. yesterday to the Senate Interstate 

The workmanship and the mate-|Commeree Committee. 
rial were much admired by those for- Proponents of a pending bill to reg- 
tunate enough to examine the dress | yJate interstate bus and truck opera- 
closely, and if the guimpes and fur-| tions urged the actions of the “oit- 
belows and cutouts did not excit€|ja—aw” as a reason for immediate 
the desire for possession, they at!enactment, but opponents of the 
least had one effect upon the audi-| measure said it would obstruct con- 
ence. The temporary tenseness | structive development of truck 
caused by having observed a dozen | transportation. 

Alonso Williams, representing the 
United Electric Railway of Rhode 
Island, said “gypsy” truck men com- 
peting with lines of that company 
run one mile from Woonsocket to 
the Massachusetts border, “go 250 
feet along a country road, turn 
around, come back to Rhode Island 
and run to Providence.” 

He also said truck op-rators on 


Senate Committee Hears Tes- 
timony on Pending Bill 


just must have that” from yirtually 
every woman in the audience, was at 
once dispelled by mingled amuse- 
ment and admiration. 

This afternoon was designated as 
Wollaston Woman’s Club Day and 
the following committee received: 
Mrs. Wilfred G. Funnell, president; 
Mrs. Wallace Rood, Mrs. Henry 
Marden, Mrs. Robert Wallace, Mrs.! the Woonsocket-Pawtucket route run 
Frank Lincoln, Mrs. E. 8S. Taylor,| one mile into Connecticut “along a 
Mrs. M. W. Vye, Mrs. H. E. Seymour; road on which there are _ three 
and Mrs. Boyd F. Bowles houses—two deserted.” 


i es EE OD Efforts of the Rhode Island State 
REMOVAL OF MAINE Commission to regulate these opera- 
SHERIFF IS ASKED | 


tors, he said, “to tax them or safe- 


guard the public, are met with the 
contention, upheld by the courts, 
that they are engaged in interstate 
commerce, subject to restriction only 


AUGUSTA, Me., March 25 (A)— | 
F, Cummings | 


Mr. Baker explained today that the | 
association of which he is temporary | 
head is the outgrowth of a meeting 


that meeting that it was decided to | 
effect a permanent working organ- | 


wrreet | : , 
— ‘file such application. 


QUINCY ZONING 
LAW SUPPORTED 


City May Ask Injunetion to 
Stop Objectionable Build- 
ing Immediately 


QUINCY, Mass., March 25—Citi- 
zens of Quincy, who have been re- 
joicing during the past week over 
the passage of the Zoning Law, are 
determined to exert every legal 
power to defend it against real estate 
operators who are trying to dodge its 
provisions. To residents of the com- 


munity, the measure has come to be | 
Some of them | 


of first significance. 
are quite outspoken in condemning! 
the “out-of-town real estate men who | 
are encroaching on the rights of! 
property holders,” and are deter- 
mined to drive them out. 

One householder said today, “A. 
real estate man said before the zon- 
ing committee, ‘If the neighbors | 
don’t like the sort of building I am 
planning, let them move out.’ If a/| 
man who has invested $20,000 in a. 
home is to be: at the mercy of any | 
person who desires to put up a $1500 
hot-dog stand it is high time we took 
some drastic action to correct the 
situation.” 


Injunction Desired 


The report that Walter S. Pink-| 
ham, an attorney acting for several 


|is not parks, water supply or sew- 


clothes and broken-out shoes but he 
ought not to be compelled to. 

“The millions of car riders (365,- 
000,000 this last year) who own no 
automobiles, who ride back and forth 
to and from their work daily in the 
elevated cars, these are they who 
suffer when cars cannot be bought 
and equipment is inadequate because 
we withhold the needed capital. It 


age disposal. you are dealing with, 
but compulsory transportation for 
the great mass of working people of 
this city and this metropolitan dis- 
trict. Let us keep this fact clearly 
in mind.” 


SCHOOLBUILDING 
PROGRAM READY 


Ma 
of Commission—S$5.000,000 
Available This Year 


Following his announcement today 
that he had just appointed Luther 
C. Greenleaf, architect of Bost-n, an1 
president of the Massachusetts Real 
Estate Exchange to be the third 
member of the reor-anized Schcol- 
house Commission, Mayor Nichols 
said that he had held long confer- 
ences today with the new members of 
the commission— Francis E. Slat- 
tery and Charles P. Norton, wh)? 
were confirmed as commissioners on 


vor Names Third Member. 


In a letter mailed to residents of} 


to organize their opposition to’ the | a ee yon ce a 
proposed 250-car public garage and | “* areca r - Inss =~ ered op- 
2000-gallon gasoline well at 127 St. | CT@tons to continue on the ground 
‘that the ordinance 


| 


‘the Public Contfol Act of 1918 failed 


| 


Wolalston citizens, had applied for | 
an injunction restraining the con-| 
struction of undesirable buildings 
within the restricted area, was de- 
nied this morning. Mr. Pinkham ex- 
plained that his clients had asked! 
him to request an injunction, but. 
that he had explained to them that 


Tue day—and impressed upon them 
the nece-sity for beginning at o»ce 
the work involved in the $13,000,000 
schoolhous2 construct on. 

The mayor 


ing situation for pupils in the pub- 


pletion of the ei*ht buildings now 
in COW Ca orf Cc Str “tion ar 7 —_ “ly 
He recom- 


signed today is essential. 
Over $5,000,000 Available 
“I told the commissioners,” said 


It was learned at the office of yi se a 
Mayor Barbour that no action has | Mr. Nichols, “that this administra- 


yet been taken by the city officials,' tion expected promptness and effi- 


suest the eity officials of Quincy to: 


but that they are going to take it/ ciency. With the appointment of Mr. 
under immediate consideration. _—_| Greenleaf, if the Civil Service Com- 
hers ee ee oe pg Aono ‘mission confirms him, there will be 
constructed chiefly along Billings 4, , ent ca 2 
Road, but there are a number pro-| two able architects on the board 


'Mr. Greenleaf Mr. Norton— 
jected or begun along. other streets r. Greenleaf and Mr. Norton—and 


Mr. Slat- 


QUINCY’S HANCOCK MEMORIAL — 
TO MARK HISTORICAL EPOCH 


—_—— 


Due for Erection This Summer on an Adams Street Site 
That Meets the Eye of Entering Tourists, It Will 
Attract Many an Eye 


QUINCY, Mass., March 25 (Spe- 
cial)—-When the memorial to John 
Hancock is raised in Quincy, 


sumably of Quincy granite, and to 
be placed this summer upon the site 
of the old Adams Academy building 
where Adams Street marks an 
entrance to the city, public tribute 
will recall to annual thousands of 
passing tourists the memory of an 
illustrious patriot who stamped the 
name of his birthplac» forever upon 
the stirring record of ‘his country. 
John Hancock was bern in Quincy 
in January of 1737. The greater share 
of the fame he attached to his birth- 
place was achieved 
absence from it. He was not among 


bringing especial lustre to the Amer- 
‘ican chronicle. 


he had extensive business interests 


man. He went to Harvard and 
graduated there, at the age of 17, 


John | 


| 


although of him President 
Adams subsequently said: 

“Nor were his talents or attain- | 
ment inconsiderable. They were far 
superior to many who have been 
much more celebrated. He had a 


indicated that there | 
was no time for delay, t-at the hous- | 


| 


lic schools is pressing and that ccm- | 


great deal of political sagacity and 
insight into men. He was by no 
Means a contemptible scholar or 
orator. Compared with Washington, | 
Lincoln, or Knox he was cnvnel™ 
Was Selectman at 27 


His first public office held in Bos- | 


commencement on a new contract | ton, at the age of 27, was as select- | 
'man. He performed such duties as 
accompanied the post for a number 


of years. Two years after he became 
selectman he was chosen to repre- 
sent Boston in the General Assembly 
of the Province, and had then for his 
colleagues James Otis, Samuel 
Adams and Thomas Cushing. His 


| convictions, his fortune, his business 


connections, his social and public | 


positions all tended to make him a /| 


pre- | 


during his | 


the company of so-called poor boys | 


He inherited a great fortune and 


quite outside his activities as states- | 


with the class of 1754. He was not 1] 
distinguished by unusual scholarship | im the city, his own individual inter- 


in the very heart of Quincy’s most 
exclusive residential district. 
Permits Antedate Ordinance 


Permits were issued for the erec- 
tion of the buildings before the es- 
tablishment of Quincy’s new zoning 
ordinance, signed by Mayor Perley 
E. Barbour, a week ago, which ex- 
cluded business buildings from the 
sections in question. The permits | 


is not effective 
until 20 days after it was signed. 
Papers are now being circulated to 
have the ordinance put to a referen- | 
dum vote. 
If the law is submitted to a refer- | 
endum, it will be overwhelmingly 
supported in the opinion of William 
K. Embleton, chairman of the city- 
zoning commission. But the law will 
be suspended while awaiting the 
election, and during this delay un- | 
told damage may be done to the’ 
beauty of the city. | 
Mr. Embleton said this morning: | 
“The injunction that is being sought | 
by some of Quincy’s citizens is only | 
to protect the city against the out- | 
side building interests which have | 
no civic interest in Quincy. The} 
signatures of 12 per cent of the| 
voters can be secured to any peti- | 
tion. There will undoubtedly be a | 
referendum. At the polls the law | 
will undoubtedly be upheld, but; 
Quincy must have some protection | 
in the meantime.” 
It is probably that the city offi- | 
cials will apply immediately for an 
injunction. 


PUBLIC CONTROL 
OF ‘EL’ FAVORED 


(Continued from Page 1) 


the length of the initial period of 
public control. 
“That period was fixed at 10 years | 


' 


in the act of 1918, after thorough | 
consideration—it being believed that! 


j 
} 


such a period of certainty as to the) 


road’s operation would enable it to 
finance itself. For several years the 
trustees have been greatly in need | 
of new capital for improvements | 
which would not only make for bet- 
ter service but for economy of opera- 
tin. The 10-year period was not suffi- 
cient, as events have proved, to allow 
this necessary financing. In this par- 
ticular and this particular alone, has 


of the purpose for which it was en- 
acted. 

“During the early months of pub- | 
lic control, because of increased 
costs of labor, materials—and in fact | 
of every known commodity—deficits 
were incurred before the fares were 
advanced to meet the increased ex- | 


/an experienced attorney, 
| tery.” 


| leader in observing and planning to 


| thwart the progress of British con- | 


| mission 


ihe 


the situation became 


With money provided in the bud- | 
get and a fund resulting from last | 
August’s agreement, the Mayor in- | 
dicated that the Schoolhouse Com- | 
would have available for. 
expenditure on new _ schoolhouse | 
work this year from $5,000,000 to $6,- | 
000,000. “That’s the largest school | 
building program Boston ever had,” 
added. 

The Mavor said he had hoped to 


be allowed to issue bonds for a con- | 
siderable portion of the work to be 
‘done as he had outlined in his 
| augural. 


in- | 
But, he added, the legisla- 
tive committee on municipal affairs 


tended borrowing propositioh and he 
did not think that he could expect 
to borrow this year, at least unless |! 
unexpectedly | 


urgent. “Even then, I'll have to go/'! 


very slowly and make any loans as) 


small as possible,” he said. 
Early Action Expected 


He also, in his conference with the | 
board of street commissioners, told | 
them that he expected early action | 
on the $1,000,000 program for laying | 
out new streets and accepting and | 
improving others long in use in the 
city, but not formally taken over. 

“I did not indicate any particular 
streets,” he said, “but I told them 
that action is necessary and that 
there must be the least delay.” | 

Mr. Greenleaf, the last appointee | 
to the school house commission, was | 
in the Legislature in 1909. He is | 
president of the Massachusetts Real | 
Estate Exchange, was a member of | 
the Zoning Advisory Board, and is 
now member of the Zoning Adjust- 
ment Board. He has built the fol- 
lowing municipal buildings: City 
Hall, Revere, Chapman School, East 
Boston; Fisher Ames, Quincy; and | 
Avery Schcols, Dedham, and also re- 
modeled the old high school building 
there. He also built the Masonic 
Temple, Dorchester, and the First 
National Bank Building, Brighton. 

For 31 years he has been design- | 
ing and supervising the construction 
of buildings. 


HARD COAL PRICES 
REDUCED IN BOSTON | 


eee ee 


Seale Higher Than Last Year | 
Despite $2 Per Ton Cuts 


Return to virtually normal condi- | 
tions in the local coal market, fol- | 
lowing the winter’s prolonged an- 
thracite strike, is found in reduc- | 
tions of $2 and more per ton in 
prices for hard coal by Metropolitan 
Coal Company and other large Bos- 
ton dealers. 

As compared with recently pre- | 
vailing prices of $18, furnace grade 
is now $15.50, egg $15.75 and stove 
$16. Price of Welsh anthracite had 
dropped from $22 to $18 at the time 


|other. Adams and Hancock wer ° 
‘seemed to be averse to such an ex-| 


'ner” 


| played 
case of Scarlatti with a not too clear | 


Beethoven 


'And yet this music 


trol which ultimately 
American Revolution. | 

His house in Beacon Street became 
a cen-:er for such activities. He wa; 
reactionary to the last degree and 
he caused h’s opponents constant 
hours of consternation. In June. 
1775, he and Samuel Adams were 
outlawel by General Gage for their 


led to the! 


| act.vities among the Sons of Liberty. 


The night before the Battle of Lex- 
ing:o. the two lodged in the villoge 
and as a party of soldiers, dispatched 
to arrest them, entered the hous? by 
one av°onu? they withdrew by an- 
not 
included in the lst of rebels par- 
doned by the proclamation of Gen- 
eral Gage June 12, 1775. 

Hancock became the president of 
the Massachusetts Provincial Con- 
gress in October, 1774. In 1775 he 
was a delegate to the Continental 
Congress from the colony of Massa- 


| Chusetts and was its first president | 


from May of that year until October. 
777, when he retired and returned 
to Quincy where he spent the re- 
mainder of his days. | 
Signs the Declaration | 

On July 4, 1776, he set his bold 
signature at the head of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence 
of the United States of North Amer- 
ica. It was often remarked that the 
robust and fiery temperament of the . 
man, in matters concerning the wel- 
fare of his country, was eloquently 


MUSIC 


a 


Harold Samuel 


Harold Samuel, pianist, gave a re- 
cital last night in Jordan Hall. Un- 
like those of his two preceding ap-_ 
pearances here this season, his pro- 


' gram last night was not devoted to 


the works of Bach. In fact it did 
not contain a single composition by 
that master. Mr. Samuel began with | 


'a short piece by Morley, “Nancie,” 


Dr. John Bull’s “The King’s Hunt” 
and three harpsichord “Lessons” by 
Scarlatti. This he followed with 
Beethoven’s Sonata in E major op. 
109; Schumann's “Humoreske” op. | 
20 and Debussy's “Children’s Cor- 
Suite. 

Mr. Samuel, playng a Bach pro- | 
gram and Mr. Samuel plaving a mis- 
cellaneous one, as that of last night, | 
would seem to be two distinctly dif- 
ferent pianists. To the old music of. 
Morley, Bull and Scarlatti, Mr. Sam- 
uel brought but little of the fanciful | 
Whimsicality which it demands. He 
it perfunctorilyy and in the | 
Beethoven's 


technical proficiency. 


|romantic sonata fared hardly better. 


It was but a plodding, every-day 
that Mr. Samuel suc- 
ceeded in evoking from this sonata. 


in other hands 


‘reflected in the dashing strokes of 
the pen. 
| Hancack’s career was character- 
ized by dignity and poise. He took 
extreme views and he never com- 
| promised, unless it was in the inci- 
‘dent concerned with the visit of 
| Washington to Boston in 1789 when 
he had to revise his belief that the 
governor took precedence in his own 
| domain over the President of the 
| United States, and pay a call to 
after many excuses 


| 


| Washington 
failed to bring the President to him 
first. But he held his views and 
maintained his stands with dignity 
and honor. 

His patriotism could never be 
questioned, even by bis enemies, and 
when Washington thought. in 1776. 
that it might be necessary to destroy 
Boston in order to dislodge the 
enemy Hancock wrote to him, “I am 
anxious that the whole thing. shall 
be done if it will benefit the cause.” 
considering that, although he was 
probably the largest property holder 


ests must be sacrified without hesi- 


| tation if necessary. The strength of 


his patriotism was tested. as well, 
when he said, at a patriotic club in 
the same year, “Burn Boston, make 
John Hancock a beggar if the public 
good requires it.” 


| 
' 


Jordan Marsh 
~ Company 


BOSTON 


Your 
(,uests 


judge you by the 
neat and attrac- 
tiveappearance 
of your matd. 


At all times your maid 
should always look 
her best when an- 
swering the bell or 
serving your guests. 


Novelty Net 
Aprons 


An exquisite cream colored 
net set trimmed with ap- 
pliqued net edging. Trim 
little strap shoulder style 
with wide black satin ribbon 
sash. Collar and cuffs to 


match, 10.50. 


‘has sounded otherwise. Schumann’s 
“Humoreske,” in spite of a moment 
of beauty here and there, seemed in- 
'terminable, but this was not due to. 
the pianist, for this composition con- | 
tains all the annoving mannerisms 
with but few of the 


Boston, has brought honors in jour-| To be sure, Fitzroy and Beatrice | 


-nalism to three members of the sixth | and Hannah have been pleased with 
class, whose pupils are between 10/ their terms as editors-in-chief. The ‘was made today to the Governor and 
eee seers Of age. |slamour of honor in being singled | council by Franklin Fisher of Lew- 

The three are Fitzroy Kennedy of | out as competent for such responsi- j.+on who was appointed recently 
Boston, Beatrice M. Chesterman of | bility has been there, but it has been 1. Governor Ralph O. Brewster to 
Springfield, and Hannah D. Carter of | kept modestly in the background, be- 


penses. These deficits, under the act, ' Pennsylvania anthracite began to ar- 
were met by the municipalities 


: rive, and latter quotation was 
served bv the Elevated. Only a por- | adovted for the new fuel. 


‘of Manchester be removed from the 
office of sheriff of Kennebec County, 


by the Federal Government and the 
Federal Government has no laws to 


regulate them.” : : 

L. S. Storrs, managing director of tion of this reat has been repaid, | The present prices are generally 
the American Electric Railways As- | there remaining upward of $2,250,000 '50ce a ton higher than a year ago. In) 
sociation, spoke in favor of the which must some day be returned to this connnection it may be noted | 

the cities and towns out of operating | tnat the operators this year will not | of Schumann, 


investigate law enforcement condi- 


Boston. Fitzroy was. editor-in-chief | 
of the December issue of “The Wood- | 


ward Star,” the 35-page magazine of 
the school which is issued three 
times a year, each issue edited by a 
different board composed of editor- 
in-chief, two associate editors, a lit- 
erary editor, exchange editor, and 
faculty advisor. Beatrice edited the 
February number and Hannah is 
busy now with the issue which will 
appear in April. 

Few Elementary School Papers 

The Woodward School is one 
among the few elementary schools 
in this part of the United States 
which have a school magazine so 
conducted. It carries no advertising, 
but all manuscripts, whether they 
are those dictated by the kinder- 
gartners to their teachers and sub- 
mitted for publication, or by the 
older among the more than 100 
pupils in the school, are passed 
upon by this student board. 

Acceptances and rejections are de- 
cided with a promptitude which 
- Many an adult editor might emulate 
‘to advantage. Galley proofs are cor- 
rected by the board. The dummy is, 
carefully and expertly made up by 
those responsible for the various, 


cause it is hard work to edit the 
schoo! magazine and there is no time | 
to be wasted in idle vanity. One. 
watches closely the standard of | 
one’s school magazine, when one is 
editor at the age or 10 or 12, and the 
verse ang prose must be the best to 
be obtained, 


Responsibility’s Teaching Value 


Placing responsibility upon such 
youthful pupils of this elementary 
school is a part of its general pro- 
gram to verse them in the obliga- 
tions of community’ citizenship. 
Pupils serve their terms as class 
officers and learn the rudiments thus 


of parliamentary law. They captain 
their chosen sports teams and learn 
thereby the elements of leadership. 

They take, according to faculty 
members, to such obligations like | 
the proverbial ducks to water and if | 
the post of editor-in-chief of “The! 
Woodward Star” is perhaps the very 
highest and most desirable among 
all the elective pcsts in the school 
it is because the children have 
caught some hint of the importance 
of newspapers and an editor’s task 
and aspire to prove tLey are capable 
of attaining a high and dignified 


standard, 


'tions in the county. 


Field, chief of the state highway po- 
lice, that the sheriff had not faith- 


Nolen, city planner of Cambridge is 


measure. 
The request was made in his open- MILK RATE INCREASE 
ing for the State at a hearing on - 
charges preferred by Arthur H. 


fully or efficiently performed his 
duty. The hearing was expected to 
occupy several days. Lax conditions 
at the jail here were charged in the 
complaint. 


Interstate Commerce Commission for 


the Boston & Maine Railroad 
whereby the road purposed to add 
one-fifth of a cent charges to each 
quart of milk shipped to Boston from 
New Hampshire, Maine, Vermont and 
New York assembling stations. 

The schedule was filed by the rail- 
road on Feb. 27 last and the Mayor 
through, Samuel Silverman of the 
city law department, wired his ap- 
plication for suspension of the ef- 
fectiveness of the proposed increase, 
stating that he is forwarding by mail 
formal and written ,application for 
suspension of the new rate and 
setting forth why, in his opinion, the 
new rates should not be allowed to 
go into effect. 


CITY PLAN SECRETARY 
APPOINTED DELEGATE 


Miss Elizabeth M. Herlihy, secre- 
tary of the Boston City Planning 
Board, was appointed this morning 
to‘ represent the board at the 
eighteenth annual session of the Na- 
tional Conference on City Planning 
to open next “fonda,, March 29, at 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Mayor Nichols approved the ap- 
pointment, and Miss Herlihy will 
leave for Florida this evening. John 


INT’. BUSINESS MACHINES 
Net profit of International Rusiness 
Machines for 1925 advanced to $2,753,696 
after interest, depreciation, federal ta-:es 
and amortization of patents, from 
$2,151,072 for 1924, 


president of the conference, and will 
deliver a paper on “New Communi- 
ties Planned tc Meet New Condi- 
tions.” 


OPPOSED BY MAYOR: 


| there has been no demand that the | 


i) 
Mayor Nichols today applied to the: 


suspension of the tariff schedule of | 


revenue and special provision should | 

te made for that return. i 
“During the studies that have been 

made during the past two years | 


road be turned back to the control of 
private ownership, nor has there, 
been any substantial demand for 
public ownership. If the munici- 
palities are to be repaid the money 
still owing to them by the Elevated, 
there must be continuance of pub- 
lic control. If public control has 
been the success that is admitted on 
all sides, then there can be no logi- 
cal demand for a change at this 
time. 


Defined Policy Is Needed 


In view of these facts, House Bill 
No. 1277 has been reported as the 
best method for continuance of pub- 
lic control, as it appears to those. 
who have so thoroughly studied the 
problem. The road cannot be al- 
lowed, in the interests of the service 
to which the general public is justly 
entitled, to drift along from year to 
year. No new capital can be raised 
under such a policy. Without new | 
capital the service cann’t be im-| 
proved under the existing conditions. | 
A boy can get along with patched 


per 


ple for local needs, as is shown bY | neins 


| substitutes available, and these are 
| sutstisutes available, and these are 


‘income tax for 1922, amounting, with 


/a share on 2,614,722 common shares out- 


‘make the usual Apri 1 cut of 50c! 


ton. Mine prices for anthracite | 
are now just about an average of| 
50c higher than the April, 1924 quo- | 
tations. | 

Supply of anthracite is easily am- | 


current removal of all restrictions | 


on selling formerly enforced by state 


being sold gradually. 


GOES TO JAIL FOR TAXES 

According to information from the 
income tax division of the State De- 
partment of Corporations and Taxa- 
tion today, G. Leland Montague of 
6 Gracewood Park, Cambridge, was 
today committed to the Charles 
Street Jail for failure to pay his state 


costs, to $121.27. 


PACKARD MOTOR EARNINGS 

Packard Motor Car Company for three 
months ended Feb. 28, 1926, reports net 
é¢arnings, after all charges and federal 
taxes, of $°.122.849. This is equal to $1.19 


standing, compared with $1,081,991, or 
41 cents a share on the like number of 
shares, for the corresponding quarter of 
last year. 


' chosen 


MAINE DISPATCHERS 


compensating qualities. And to con- 
clude, Mr. Samuel played Debussy’s | 
imaginative, humorous trifles with 
stolid indifference, often with direct 
disregard of the composer’s clear in- 
dications. 
Mr. Samu 1 pays the penalty of | 
a specialist, but as he has’ 
that path let him by all 
means stick to it. In the music of | 
Bach he is a superior artist. In the | 
music of others he is an honest and | 
sincere one. S. M. 


GET INCREASE IN PAY 


CHICAGO, March 25 (P)—Dis-| 
patchers of the Maine Central Rail- | 
road yesterday were awarded in- | 
creased pay by the United States | 
Railroad Labor Board, retroactive to 
Dec. 1, 1923. The back pay totals 
slightly in excess of $5000. | 

Dispatchers at Portland and Bangor | 
whose pay formerly ranged from 
$227.46 to $233.52 a month, now will 
receive $242.50 monthly, and dis- 
patchers at Rumford, who were paid 
from $196.10 to $204, hereafter will 
receive $225. 


| 


Maids’ 
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Shoulder style finished with 
embroidered edging and in- 
sertions, 3.75. 
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| M any Other Places in World 
». ‘Share History of Telephone 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON, THURSDAY, MARCH 25, 1926 


‘Ciinada’s Son _--—- [ENGLISH SCHOOLS LIMIT INFLUX |The Lovely Shop 
OF STUDENTS FROM OTHER LANDS Women’s Accessories and Gifts 
ee | 
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SPECIALISTS IN NEGLIGEES 
AT MODERATE PRICES 


| ~ Alexander Graham Bell First Began Experiments With 
His Father in Scotland and Continued Them in 


Canada—First Experimentation in 1667 


. . % . . . % 
Hundreds Seeking Higher Education, Particularly From | 
, tab< « . ‘ oe as  * 2487 Broadway, New York Clty 
India, ‘T'ax Facilities of Big Universities | Bet, 92nd and 93rd Streets 


—— — 


BOMBAY, March 1 (Special Cor-, future will probably be coming in| 
respondence)—There is no prejudice | large numbers for different univer- 
whatever on the part of the educa- | sity courses, such as natural science, | 
} tional authorities in England against | economics, literature and pedagogy. 
Indian students as such, says Sir} Indian students, both men _ and 


CI t 


In the recent celebration of the! were developing electrical apparatus 


fiftieth anniversary of the invention | and theories which led directly up 
the telephone as finally patented. 


- of the telephone, considerable at- 
tention -was directed to the attic 


a 


workshop on Court Street, Boston, 


‘ where the discoveries by Alexander 


; Graham Bell and Thomas A. Watson 
z furnished the impetus for building 


the machine from which the present- 


“ day telephone was developed. Simul- 


taneously numerous other cities 


_-were recalling the experimentation in 
-“this field which took place outside 


> of Boston. 


». Brantford, Ont., in 
: which contains the Bell homestead, 


particular, 


and which is designated by the au- 
thority of Mr. Bell himself as “The 


‘Telephone City,” recalled the experi- 


‘ments conducted there by Mr. Bell 


Hans Christian Oersted showed the 
relation between electricity and mag- 
netism, William Sturgeon showed 
that a magnet was made by the cir- 
culation of electric current through 
a coil of wire surrounding an iron 
core, and Sir Michael Faraday that 
electricity was induced in a con- 
ductor when moved in an electric 
field. 

Developing these theories, Charles 
Grafton Page found that a bar. or 
needle of iron would give out sound 
when subjected to rapid cycles of 
magnetization and demagnetization. 
This was the first step toward the 


‘“‘make-and-break” idea employed in 


the Bell experiments. 


| Basie Theory Announced 


Atul Chunder Chatterjee, the Indian | 
High Commissioner jin London, in| 


forwarding the report of the working 
of the Indian Student’s Department, 
submitted by the joint secretaries to 
the Government of India. 

The difficulties, according to Sir 
Atul, arise chiefly trcm the very 
large number of Indian students— 


between 1500 and 2000—who resort | 


to Great Britain for study and train- 
ing. The High Commissioner points 


out that the provision of facilities | 


for university and other types of 
higher education for so large a num- 
ber of young men, nvt born in Eng- 
land, must be a severe tax on the 
resources of the educatinal institu- 
tions of that country. The heads of 
colleges and other institutions are, 
therefore, compelled not only to 


women, are going to England in in- | 


creasing numbers to study the theory 
and practice of teaching, and in this 
might be seen a reflex of the widen- 
ing interest now manifesting jtself 


|in India in all branches of educa- 
| tion. 


REVENUE RECEIPTS 
EXCEEDING ESTIMATES 


WASHINGTON, March 25 (&)— 
Internal revenue receipts in the first 
eight months of this fiscal year up to 
March 1, before the lower tax rates 
became effective, were $110,006,718 
higher than in the same period a year 


ago. Preliminary estimates of collec- | 


tions this month. when the new rates 
first became effective, are somewhat 


—_—_——- - —-- 
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NEW YORK CITY 


, during the years before his final | No further significant advance was BS 33 i si sci si sie ae i bs: i a : raise the standard of admission all “paper S alaieee eae 

~ gsSuccess in Boston. Although no prac- | made until 1854. At that time. é % Set ee , sci RA i ct ERR RAN SR RES oe Sa cs * BE siestsccetciets Pt | % S gM round, but also to place ‘a quota OW we than . y ear “= ut scan h i 
ticable instrument resulted from his} Charles Bourseul, writing in L’Illns- | 2 ay RR | : scission er ae ee: upon countries outside Great Britain above aret expectations Real rz State 
labor in Brantford, it was there that | tration, told of his discovery. “Sup-| in regard to the number of students a Se ders aes: Cane 

< he first began to develop the idea to | pose that a man speaks near a mov-; [fe es a oS that can be admitted. The restrictions) eight months were $915,894,961, com. || 9 nays ncicen, 10 Purchase, Sale, 

, which he and his father had de- | ficient] liable to lose | ; Ba he siauatiiaiaa sacs = , ent ; ‘1. eight months were $915,594,961, com- Management, Exchange 

_able disk su ntly p | more OMe ORE EO RS ORO ORR Rei eee thus imposed, says the High Com- jo+eq with $861.117.962 the year be- 


v voted so much interest before they | yone of the vibrations of the voice,” | missioner, are by no means applica-| 5.4 yiscellaneous tax collections ALSO 
ble to Indian students only. On the) in this period were $624,782,293, com- 


left Scotland to take up their res-/ he said. “Suppose that this disk | ESS ERE ES eee I : 
alternately makes and breaks the | other hand, Indian students are) pared with $568,922.573 a year ago. nsurance 


. idence in the New World. 
ce eae aa gs gate so hg apg | a ONE: treated much more generously than IN ALL BRANCHES 
British applicants. Inquiries Invited 


’ Ten years ago, Dr. Bell delivered | have at a distance another disk Memorial Erected to the Memory of Alexander Graham Bell at Brantford, Ont. 
| The main remedy for the present 
Clarence A. Rothwell 
20 West 34th Street 


*“‘an address before the City Club of | ° , 7 — é 
; ; iG, . : ‘difficulty in regard to the Indian 

. ae ae | oO J » | : ‘ a a ega ) 

{Boston in which his experiments in| Cottage Played Part in Development of Telephone Stns: Warts Wie Tiny Rice? | Consente tx Maced: wie head Cha 


> Canada were described. On that oc- | he eae ‘ | terjee considers, lies in the develop- 
“No,” Says Carrier Pigeon ment of facilities for all types ot 
| | modern education in India itself. It 


—_— 


3 | ' is a matter for gratitication that ef- 
WASHINGTON, March 25 (A)— | forts are being made by the Central 
The navy’s pet pigeon story about a; as well as the Provincial Govern- 
carrier bird that went A. W. O. L. | ments in India, to expand the educa- 

r 'tional system, so that it should be 
from a Canal Zone station for a | unnecessary for so many young In- 
year and then returned to duty, is | dians to seek facilities for studying 
capped in an official report from | abroad. i fa 

| The joint secretaries, N. C. Sen INSURANCE agate tine fee 

which took a 40-mile automobile ride | as : erie 2 pocyn beter 10 FE. 43rd Street yn York City by, yee 2! ak: panera gh 

to deliver its message. . | spread interest in India in the edu- Practise 7 
The San Diego pigeon arrived at | cation of women, who iu the near 


exceptionally low 
the navy station t) ‘rched on | , 
a motor car driven by Mrs. Evelyn) forGOOD VALUE in 


prices. Unfinished 
Johnson of San Diego, who said it \e . Style, Quality, | 
“ev: par Ba 4 gre, uaiity, 
had boarded the machine at Ocean- | me The 
$ 


custom to spend his summer vaca-. 
‘tions with his parents in Brantford. | 
* There, in the summer of 1874, he | 
‘-yery carefully constructed a model | 
“ of the hui -n ear and experimented | 
“ with it, - cording on smoked glass | 
by means of a wisp of hay the vibra- | 
tions caused by various sounds. | 
Then he had the idea that if a’ a. | (NY eee | ee if : ye 
membrane -s delicate as that of the| - a hl 2; “hi ne «=—=— Foe \ ae San Diego of an aerial messenger 
human ear were sufficient to set in | ~Neaeo e ee £2 Baie ‘ < ‘ eis SRE oes aes ee Parsee. YB 
motion the bones of the ear, a steel 
membrance should be strong enough 
to set in motion a s:-2] spring. With 
that idea he returned to Boston, and 
although the machine which was 
finally developed was far different 
from that which he sketched for 
Watson during the winter following 
his Brantford experiments, his ac- 
tual inve_tigations began there. 
But one in quest of. the actual 
source of the telephune must go 
even further back into the history 
of electric experimentation and 
theorization than Mr. Bell’s work 
in Brantford. The more assiduously 
one applies himself to the search 
for the origin of the telephone, the 
more it becomes apparent that the 
whole world is entitled to share with 
Boston in it; development. 
Goes Back to 1667 
It must be traced back through 
Philipp Reiss in Germany (1861), | 
Charles Bourseul in France (1854), | 
Charles Grafton Page in _ Boston | 
(1837), Sir Michael Faraday and | 
William Sturgeon working separate- | 
ly in England (1824), Hans Chris-| 
tian Oersted, the Dane, in Paris | 
(1819), Sir Charles Wheatstone in; |. 
England (before 1820), and Robert | Which will simultaneously execute CULTURAL-TECHNICAL ' 
Hooke in England (1667). the same vibrations.” | : ‘ | 
What “experimental philosophers”| Both Page and Bourseul, as was | INSTRUCTION -LINKED | 
(as they were called) accomplished | ‘2e Case with Faraday, were con-| ‘ aia 
in this direction before. that time | tent to discover the theory and let | 
| 


j °c St — 
seems not to have been recorded. | Others develop the instruments that 
contentions. 
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- casion, he declared that it was his) : fis SERRE OR si Se a ee ee 
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for every member of the fam- 
ily, and the little dainty things 
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(rest Novelty Shop 


Grand Central Terminal Subway 
Areade. Next to Mendel’s Restaurant. 


or finished to match 
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de. 40 -mil an mere Promptness. and Unusual 
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ig es oo Annouticement 


your color scheme. Let us help 
solve your furniture problems, 
| up its residence arter El P | 
p res in the quarters of | Booklets. etc. Ss FTess 
the officers of the day, drew rations, 


HENRY C. MEYER 
rested a bit and then took the air to. 142 W. 32, NEW YORK CITY 


119 East 34th Street 
make its home port at a near-by naval | Puone: 7 6 2 § PENN. | 
aviation station under its own power. 
The bird had been released presum- 
ably from an airplane with a message 
addressed to’ the avigtion station. 
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THE BELL HOMESTEAD IN BRANTFORD, ONT. ASHINGTON HEIGHTS | 
It Was Here That Aiexander Graham Bell and His Father Continued the Experiments, Looking to the Transmission of | J Jeweler 

the Human Voice; That They Had Begun in Scotland. tia: 

: stale al BULOVA WATCHES 
NEW YORK 


| New HMlodes 


For all occastons—Unique— 
Distinctive—Inex pensive 


A? On Z / 

? R. LOUIS EVERY WOMAN CAN BECOME 
an 1 VW 26 West 58th Street REALLY 
Mme. New York Citv / if the cost 

1400 St. Nicholas Ave., Near 180th St. 


I b K d | | Oppesite Hotel Plaza harmonizes 
SEW YORE CITY | SW 4277 St.. New YorkCit/ 
52 South 4th Avenue snteaiiiiainaniiaailel cree satin 


Phone er S950, = a, we od ig 
NEW YORK | Corsetiere CJelephone Pennsylvania 4744 
and Gl over Fiotel Majestic Endicott [900 
MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 
‘Oakwood 6249 


| Diamonds, Jewelry, Silverware 
Expert Watch, Clock and Jewelry Repairing. 
Remounting Diamonds a Specialty 


M. ABRAMSON | 


Hair Goods Exclusively 
at 683 Fifth Avenue 


Smart 


Tailored 
(owns 


1466 Broadway at 427Street New York. 


| Nical institutions of the future will 
, : < | 
type of wireless communication 5000 = . | 
combining the discoveries of Page | 

the direct genealogy of the telephone | FASHION HEADQUARTERS. 


NEW YORK, March 25 (#)—tTech- | 

The Chinese claim to have harnessed | or prove their ' | 

electricity and to have developed a|fHllip Reiss, a German, was of 4) teach cultural as well as purely | 
more practical turn of mind; and, | ; : | 

th ete technical subjects, Dr. James R. 

years ago: ere is no end to -the. , ee | 

quest sl cares to pursue it. But! #24 Bourseul, devised an instrument | Angell, president of Yale Univer- | , 
in 1861 which successfully trans- | sity, said at the eleventh amnual din- | § 

on our desks and walis seems to stop | Mtted articulate speech. This ma-/ ner of the Yale Engineering Asso- | 
chine, while it accomplished the pur- 


with Robert Hooke. 

He stated that he had succeeded 
in “propagating sound to a consid- 
erable distance, even through stone 
walls and surrounding buildings,” 
by the help of a tightly drawn wire. 
From this developed the “string tele- 
phone” that still enjoys popularity 
as a toy. 


Sent Music, Not Speech 


Sir Charles Wheatstone, in the 
“Repository of Arts” for September, 
1821, described a “telephone” which 
he had constructed earlier in his 
experiments in the field of sound 
transmission. His device, which in 
its earliest stages he had called an 
“acoucryptophone,” transmitted and 


amplified musical tones, but had not | 


pose of Reiss, was not practical for 
commercial] use, as it lacked timber 
and resonance in reproduction, and 
the receiving instrument _repro- 
duced but faintly the message being 
transmitted. 

Starting where these men left off, 
Alexander Graham Bell continued to 
experiment, at first, theoretically in 
Brantford, and, finally, practically 
with Thomas Watson in Boston, and 
succeeded in developing a patent- 
able machine in time to beat Elisha 
Gray to the patent office by two 


hhours. Gray, of course, had mot com- 


pleted his machine, but he had drawn 
up sufficient documentary evidence 
to make a formidable caveat and 


this, if it had been filed before Bell's | 


ciation. A broader course of study, | 


Dr. Angell.said, would help engi- 


neers to understand. the attitude of | 


the workers. 


Gen. W. W. Atterbury, president of | 


the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 


said that if employers made friends | 
with workers, industria] disputes | 
can be avoided. He cited the Penn- , 
Sylvania Railroad’s relations with | 
workers as proof of his contention. | 


YE eee IN, N. X. 


“CG OLFLEX” 


Unusual in quality and 
price—other frocks from 
$14.50 to $60. 


Pron f facets 
ay 


Department Store 
982-984 Flatbush Avenue — 


Luncheon 50c¢, 
Dinner 75c 
and a la Carte 


Albemarle Road 


THE STORE THAT PLEASES 
OPEN EVENINGS 


ToDay’s Gown Ine. 


9 Church Street, near 


VANITY 
BEAUTY-PARLOR 


Under management MR. J. 
GRASSO, formerly with Franklin- 
Simon Co. For appointment call 
Oakwood 7338. 


52 SOUTH 4TH AVENUE 


“Sub” and “L"” between 


Liberty & Cortlandt St. 


Elevator to Second Floor 
Phone Cortlane 7845 


$19.50" 


a 


NEW YORK CITY 
Dependable Service 


Fireproof Storage 


SILVER VAULTS 


| 
| 


A mesFurnitureCo. 


Incorporated 
1019-21 Flathush Avenue 
5015 Fifth Avenue 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


 ”, ee 
Boys’ Departments 


We feel the often complicated business of 
outfitting a boy for Spring may be most simply 
managed—at an expense less, probably, than 
one anticipates, in any of our four boys’ depart- 
ments, grouped for convenience together, on 


295 Madison Avenue 
at 41st Street. N. Y. 


Tel. Murray Hill 5732 ||) >. Zo | eageneetieyy M ° 
57 » a! erst >: oving 


the Second Floor, West Building. 


been developed for the transmission | patent claim, would have given him 
of speech. 90. days to complete his ~~ 


NEW YORK 


But some of his contemporaries: model. 


The Small Boys’ Section is planned to serve 
the apparel needs of boys from three to eight 
years old. Here may be bought those smart 
English topcoats that are so very sturdy—as 
well as imported suits from France and Eng- 
land—that are well-made, colorful—and dif- 
ferent Domestic coats and suits, too, of course. 
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NEW YORK CITY= 
REAL ESTATE IRECT Mail Campaigns — Special | 
REAL ESTATE LOANS|} Process Letters—Multigraphing — 
RENTS COLLECTED Mimeographing — Addressing — Folding 
ESTATES MANAGED —Mailing. 


Insurance in all branches 


John A. Steinmetz & Bro. 


1005 East 180th Street, New York City 
Telephone Fordham 3566, Near Boston Road. 


“We aim to Please 


Right Thinking 


Packing 


and to Please is our 


aim for 


Is reflected in the fabric, fit, 
fashion and price of my 
clothes, 


—— 


Maker of Men’s Clothes 


Fine Furniture Ames” 


Shipping 
KINDERMANN 


Main Office 
1360-70 Webster Ave., N. Y. City 
Telephone Jerome 0196 
Correspondents in All Cilies ial 


The Anderson Promotion 


Service 
299 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Vanderbilt 9553-9554 


GRACE M. SCHAD 


For the smartly dressed woman 
—moderately priced. 


B A-Ruby,10e. 
554 Fifth Ave.N.¥, 


—NEW:YORK CIT Y——— 


The Older Bovs’ Section (for those from eight to 
eighteen years of age) is where one buys those so well- 
wearing suits of cheviots, and herringbones, and tweeds, 
tailored with the care given to men’s clothes. ‘Fhe Spring 
collection in new shades, and new weaves, is at its most 
complete now. New Topcoats are ready in this section 
also, and they, too, are noteworthy for tailoring and quality 
of fabrics. 
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PCAN ©) oe 
27 E.54th St. Phone Plaza 7280 21! | een © CaO IF LOR 
NEW YORK CITY . | Accom panist—Coach 
XQUISITE hand-made in- | Residence Studio 
fants’ and children’s clothes gh wildly pg 
for all occasions. Appointment, by Mail 
| New Urileans Paim Beach 


rW97 NTT? WEIL LIC NEEL ELL SUNY LEDL IEDC NEN NEW IEDC LEN? MEL 


Homes Furnished Complete 
Cash or Deferred Payments 


Only Imported Fabrics 


— -—— ——— -_— -  S 


11 John Street, Corner Broadway || | 
NEW YORK ITY ‘es ee 


i A NEW INTEREST PLAN 
of ADVANTAGE to DEPOSITORS 


INTEREST BEGINS THE First oF EAcH MONTH 


New York Studio | 
Met. Opera House 


! S@ 
_- 


NEW YORK CITY 


The Youths’ Section (established last season—already 
verv successful) sells suits and coats to the young man in 
his late ‘teens, who is slimmer than his older brother—and 
needs clothes specially designed for his age—but wants 
clothes right in details of fashioning, of course. 


We Solicit Your Consignment of Any 


_ Travelers 
- Overseas . 


Beginning April 1, 1926, interest will be allowed from the 
first of each month, instead of from the first of each quarterly 
interest period, as heretofore. 


Deposits made on or before the THIRD BUSINESS DAY OF 
ANY MONTH, will draw interest from the FIRST OF THAI 


MONTH, if left in the bank until the end of the quarterly 
interest period. 


FINE HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE, TAPESTRIES, 
a ee ao SILVERWARE, BRONZES; BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, 
ay be interested to know tha z % 

The Christian Science Monitor PAINTINGS, AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 
-publishes on. Tuesday advertise- ? Fe 

ments from London and other 
cities of the British Isles; on ri- 
day advertisements from Paris, 
Flerence, and other cities in 
France, Italy, - Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Holland, and Sweden; 
also on Friday advertisements 
frdm Australia and South Africa. 


66 we ) ceil 
The “Furnishings” Section 
includes evéry apparel accessory from ties to socks, for boys 
of all ages. 


GOODS SOLD STRICTLY ON COMMISSION. 


LIBERAL CASH ADVANCES MADE. 


Interest will be credited every three months as usual: 


APRIL 1, Juty 1, OcTOBER 1, AND JANUARY l 


The United States Savings Bank 


of the City of New York 
58th Street and Madison Avenue 


AéS—Second Floor, West Building 


ABRAHAM & STRAUS. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


RAINS GALLERIES, INC. 


Auctioneers and Appraisers ’ 


THREE EAST FIFTY-THIRD STREET 


Branch advertising offices — of 
the Monitor, where’ visitors are 
cordially welcomed, will be found 
at 2, Adelphi Terrace, London; 
in the Elysee Building, 56, Rue 
du Faubourg Saint: Honore, Paris; 
and at 13, ‘Vig: Magenta, Florence, 
Italy. . 
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WEST'S ‘AD’ MEN 
WILL ASSEMBLE 


c—- So | 


Expect 25,000 Business Men 
to Visit Direct-by-Mail 
Exhibit in Los Angeles 


LOS ANGELES, March 19 (Staff 
Correspondence)—Upward of 25,000 
advertising and business men from 


11 Pacific coast and western states 
are expected to attend the Direct 
Mail Advertising Convention and Ex- 
position to be held here from April 
7 to 9 inclusive. Of this number, 
it is estimated 1500 will be dele- 
gates. An “all-western” conclave is 
being planned, with chief attention 
given to the discussion of advertis- 
ing and sales problems peculiar to 
the territory from Montana and New 
Mexico westward. As it is the first 
convention of the International Di- 
rect Mail Advertising Association 
held west of St. Louis, business men 
of this district are especially anxious 
to make its registration large and 
its sessions thoroughly successful. 
It is not the attitude of the board 
of governors of the association that 
the West is to be preached to in 
advertisi:z and sales language of 
one syllable. They believe that this 
district has problems differing some- 
what from those found elsewhere 
throughout the United States and 
which must be discussed intelligently 
in the interests of western business. 
Although the West has done some 
notable things in the field of direct 
mail advertising, it is recognized 
by advertising men that the more 
densely populated districts of east- 
ern states offer the finer experimen- 
tal laboratory of direct mail adver- 
tising. The results of study of these 
districts by advertising men, con- 
sisting of exhaustive data compiled 
for busines men, are to be adapted 
to western needs by the convention. 


Speakers will include Charles R. | 


Wiers, president of the Nationa! 
Shawmut Bank of Boston; Joseph 
Meadon of the Franklin Press, De- 
troit, Mich.; John Howie Wright, 
editor of Postage Magazine, New 
York; W. A. Biddle, advertising man- 
ager of the American Laundry Ma- 
chinery Company, Cincinnati, O.;, 
Percy G. Cherry, vice-president of the 
Might Directories, Ltd., Toronto. 
Ont.; Frank L. Pierce, secretary and 
treasurer of the Direct Mail Ad- 
‘vertising Association, Detroit, Mich.; 
Ray N. Fellows, advertising man-- 
ager of the Addressograph Com- 
pany, Chicago; Joseph B. Mills, 
publicity director of the J. L. Hud- 
gon Department Store, Detroit, Mich.; 
Edward A. Collins, assistant sec- 
retary of the National Surety Com- 
’ pany, New York; Harry B. Kirtland 
of the University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Homer J. Buckley of Buckley, 
Dement & Co., Chicago and New 
York, and Elmer J. Roper, business 
manager of Postage Magazine, New 
York. 

Charles W. Collier, field and con- 
vention secretary of the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association, has _ for 
some time been busy in Los Angeles 
organizing for the convention. A. 
B. McCallister heads the local execu- 
tive committee, in which a large 
number of Los Angeles advertising 
men are co-operating. 


TURKEY TO CONDUCT 
ITS LIQUOR BUSINESS 


CONSTANTINOPLE, March 25 (A) 
The Turkish Government has de- 
cided to take over on June 1 the 
alcoholic drink business of the coun- 
try. It will manufacture douzico, 
the national drink, which resembles 
aniseed cordial, and also light wines 
and beers and regulate the importa- 
tion of alcoholic beverages. 

Five per cent of the liquor revenue 
will be devcted to aviation, the 
army and the navy. More Turks re- 
cently have gone into the liquor 
traffic than ever before in Turkey’s 
history. They have displaced the 
Greeks as owners of saloons in Con- 
stantinople, as well as in manufac- 
turing alcoholics. The Moslem pro- 
hibitionists regretfully admit the in- 
creasing inclination of the Turks to- 
ward strong drink. 


VICTORIA IS TO HOLD 
PAN-PACIFIC MEETING 


VICTORIA, B. C., March 15 (Spe- 
cial Correspondence)— Next year’s 
meeting of the Pacific Trade Confer- 
ence in this city will take the form 
of a Pan-Pacific convention, under 
plans shaped by the Victoria Cham- 
iber of Commerce. It will be attended 
by representatives of the Canadian 
Government, the governments of 


Australia and New Zealand and, if | 
possible, delegates from Japan and 
China. Arrangements for the confer- 
ence already are under way here, 
although Victoria was selected as the 
convention’s meeting place only a 
few days ago at the recent San 
Francisco conference. 

It is planned to bring representa- 
tive businessmen here from all over 
Canada for the conference so that 
they may come into direct contact 
with American business and indus- 
trial leaders. The conference being 
held for the first time on British 
soil, will do much to cement the 
friendship between the United States 
and Canada, C’ P. W. Schewengers, 
president of the chamber of com- 
merce, declared in announcing that 
Victoria had been chosen as the con- 
ference’s next meeting place. 


Circus Man Comes 


With Springtime 


Advance Agent Considered the 
One -“Real Harbinger” 
in New York City 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


NEW YORK, March 25—lIf you 
will look in the parks of New York 
City today you will fini indubitable 
signs that Spring is here. It may 


be that it will be in sprouting buds 
on trees, it may be that the young 
grass is showing where the snow 
hank was yesterday. The signs are 
there, for Springtime is at hand. But 
the real harbinger is Dexter Fel- 
lowes. He wouldn’t be here if it were 
not Springtime and it wouldn’t be 
Springtime without Dexter Fellowes. 

By this it should not be inferred 
that Dexter Fellowes makes the 
Springtime any more than that Dex- 
ter Fellowes is the product o0- 
Springtime. Dexter Fellowes is so 
well known that it is not necessary 
to say that he is the advance agent 
of the “most mammoth aggregation 
of the world’s greatest wonders.” 
He knows every adjective in the dic- 
tionary and he uses them advan- 
tageously for Ringling Bros.-Barnum 
& Bailey’s “greatest show on earth.” 

Mr. Fellowes says that the “great- 
est” circus will open at the new Madi- 
son Square Garden on March 31 and 
that this year there will be no animal 
acts which are even remotely sug- 
gestive of cruelty. 

“The elimination of the acts which 
were indicative of cruelty to animals 
was the happiest move we ever 
made,” Mr. Fellowes said. 

It will be the début of the animals 
at the new garden in Eighth Avenue. 
There will be five rings and five 
stages, while the roof of the garden 
will be a mass of swinging ladders, 
trapezes and tight wires. More than 
800 persons are in the circus. There 
are 44 elephants, 350 trained horses, 
two giraffes, and a number of llamas. 


FRUIT AMALGAMATION 
IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


VANCOUVER, March 16 (Special 
Correspondence) After several 
weeks of negotiation, announcement 
has been made of the amalgamation 
of five fruit and vegetable cannery 
companies operating at various 
points in British Columbia. The 
companies included in the new mer- 
ger are the Beach-Eakins Ltd., Vic- 
toria; National Canners Ltd., Van- 
couver; Kamloops Cannery Ltd, 
Kamloops; the Pacific Berry Growers’ 
Ltd., Haney, and the Okanagan 
Packers Ltd., Kelowna. 

The various canners in the merger 
will have a joint capitalization of 
$1,000,000. Hitherto the merging 
plants have been operating on a 
competitive basis, handling mixed 
and limited lines of produce. Such 
conditions made it impossible to 
develop any export market. Under 
the amalgamation, it is stated, there 
will be unification of sales effort, and 
a uniformity and volume of produc-s 
tion that will \ .rrant the cultivatio 
ci the British and foreign markets. 


“SAVE-THE-FOREST” WEEK 

VICTORIA, B. C., March 16 (Special 
Correspondence) — Forestry experts 
experts and businessmen in British 
Columbia are co-operating in plans 
for “Save-the-Forest Week,” a Cana- 
dian-American effort to educate the 
public in the need of forest protec- 
tion. An impressive educational pro- 
gram is being arranged under the 
auspices of the Provincial Govern- 
ment, which for years has been fos- 
tering public instruction along these 
lines. Public organizations of all 
kinds will be asked to co-operate in 
this work by showing their members 
the necessity of preserving British 
Columbia’s vast forest areas from 
destruction by fire. 


|}every four Bra the clockwork ap- 


| and said it\was his Christmas pres- 


7 Record OT y 
lhe Sunny flours” 


London, March 25 
By the Associated Press 


HE light in St. Helen’s light- 
| house, near Campbridge on the 
isle of Wight, was kept flashing 
for three nights by the 14-year-old 
daughter of the lighthouse keeper. 
The girl was marooned there Satur- 
day afternoon without food, except 
one loaf -of bread and a small piece 
of cake, but nevertheless she car- 
ried out her father’s duties vali- 
antly. 
Mr. Langtan, the keeper, and his 


rough sea to fetch food and oil to 
the lighthouse, says the Daily Mail. 
While they were ashore the sea rose 
in its fury, and notwithstanding sev- 
eral attempts made in a lifeboat and 
motorboat the father and mother 
were unable to return to the beacon. 

Aside from anxiety for his daugh- 
ter, left alone in the lighthouse, with 
scarcely any food, Mr. Langtan was 
distressed lest she would not realize 
the necessity of lighting the lamp. 
which is one of the most important 
along the coast, Great was his relief 
when punctually the light beamed 


the night. 

The gale raged all day Sunday, 
making.vain the attempts of the life- 
boat men and fishermen to take the 


wife rowed ashore last Saturday in a 


Agriculture, following the success of 
one trial shipment. A representative 
of Russian cattle and shectp breed- 
ers, who reached here a short time 
ago to arrange for the importation 
of Canadian stock, informed Van- 
couver Island farmers that Russia 
would import large numbers of 
sheep and cattle to replace herds 
which were depleted during the 
worst years of the revolution. 

He took back to Russia with him 
a small number of sheep and pure- 
bred cattle, as well as a quantity of 
choice setting eggs. He plans to re- 
turn here next fall to arrange for 
further shipments. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
SENDS SHEEP TO SIBERIA 


VANCOUVER, B. C., March 16 
(Special Correspondence)—Revival 
of sheep raising in Siberia, an in- 
dustry that was nearly wiped out 
during the revolutions following the 
World War, is leading to a demand 
for pure bred stock from Canada. 

The first shipment from British 
Columbia made within the past few 


days consisted of 22 head of Shrop- 
shire and Oxford breedsg The pur- 
chaser was Gregory Sakhanof of 
Shkotovo, Siberia, a Russian who in- 
tends to engage in the raising of 
pure bred sheep on a large scale. 


VICTORIA MARBLE DEPOSITS 
VICTORIA, B. C., March 16 (Spe- 


and remained flashing throughout 


cial Correspondence)—Recent tests 
iconducted here indicate that a large 
deposit of marble found outside this 
city is of high quality, suitable for 
monumental stone work. The deposit 
is considered of great value commer- 
cially and now thatits quality is as- 
sured, further tests will be con- 
ducted by boring to ascertain its 
exact extent. Developed commer- 
cially, the marble would produce a 
large revenue for its owners, as it 
would command a wide market in 
British Columbia and in other parts 
of western Canada, At present mar- 
ble is imported at great expense. 


IMEXICAN SCHOOL 


TO AID BUSINESS 


American Railroad Club Is 
Shown How Education 
Will Help America 


Special from Monitor Bureau 

NEW YORK, March 25—American 
manufacturers will feel the benefits 
from the strong educational program 
now being furthered by President 
Calles in Mexico, a group of business 
men were told by Dr. Jose M. Puig 
Casauranc, secretary of education 
for the Mexican Government who 
was the chief speaker at a luncheon 
given at the -Railroad Club here 
under the uspices of the Mexican 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

“Every Mexican freed from poverty 
and ignorance is a potential con- 
sumer of United States products,” 
Dr. Puig Casauranc said. “The De- 
partment of Education in Mexico is 
fighting a very har? battle, but it 
will result in great benefit to the 
United States m nufacturers. 

“After 12 years of war, we have 
found almos: desolation and ruin in 
Mexico. In order to transform the 
land into a real country, a real na- 
tion, we have a very difficult task 
before us; but’ we are working 
toward a point of realization when 
those of us who are more fortunate 
in Mexico will bé ashamed to remain 
happy when thousands of others are 
absolutely miserable, because of is- 
norance and poverty. 

“There are now 1,200,000 boys and 
girls in school in Mexico. When 
President Calles started his educa- 
tional program, there were only 250 
rural schools in the whole country. 
Now there are 3000. The number of 
students in the University of Mexico, 
in Mexico City has increased from 
5000 to 10,000 during this time. By 
education we are hoping to trans- 
form the negative units of Mexico 


into active units and to prepare the 
way for a better understanding be- 
tween Mexico and the United States 
than there has ever been.” 

The problems of the Department 
of Education i+ Mexico were con- 
trasted with that of educators of 
this country by Dr. Lester M. C. 
Wilson, assistant director of Teach- 
ers’ College at Columbia University. 

“The Department of Education in 
Mexico has not only to offer edu- 
cation, but to persuade the people 
that they want education,” Dr. Wil- 
son said. “It is the task not simply 
to teach, the Indians to read and 
write, but to create conditions 
wherein a knowledge of reading and 
writing will be worth while, to fill 
these people again with the hope 
and ambitions to carry on the in- 
dustrial. progress that will make 
them happy.” 

Samuel M. Vauclain, president of 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
commended President Calles and the 
Mexican Government in its educa- 
tional accomplishments and _ ex- 
pressed his confidence in the abil- 
ity of Mexico to rehabilitate itself. 

Mr. Vauclain said that since 1921, 
the company he repres®@nts has done 
$8,000,000 worth of business in 
Mexico, and that less than $2,000,- 
000 of this remains due. He added 
that the fact that Mexico is priv- 
ileged to receive additional credit 
from his company as fast as she 
pays up this debt, is an indication 
of the confidence which is felt in 
Mexico’s desire and ability to do the 
right thing. 

James W. Gerard, formerly Amer- 
ican Ambassador to Germany, spoke 
of the progress Mexico was making 
toward the happiness and prosperity 
of her people and predicted that even 
greater progress would be made in 
the future. 


CORNELL ASKS OPTIONAL DRILL 


ITHACA, N. Y., -March 25 (#)— 
Cornell University undergraduates 
have begun the circulation of peti- 
tions whic. will ask the president. 
Dr. Livingston Farrand, the faculty 
and trustees, to make military drill 
optional instead of compulsory. 


Strict Enforcement of Dry Law 
Pledged by Democracy of Maine 


State Convention ‘Adopts 


Platform Which Includes 


Planks for Business Economy and Aid to 
Agriculture and the Fisheries 


PORTLAND, Me., March 25 (4)— 
Maine Democrats face the June pri- 
mary campaign today on a platform 


of impartial law enforcement, busi- 
ness economy, and aid to agriculture 
and the fisheries. 

The platform was adopted at the 
close yesterday of the biennial state 
convention. Earlier, delegates heard 
Representative William A. Oldfield of 
Arkansas, Democratic whip of the 
House, predict success for his party 
at the polls this year. Representative 
Oldfield declared the Democrats 
would carry the House and Senate 
rext fall. 

Mayor Ernest L. McLean of Au- 
gusta, was introduced as the next 
Democratic governor. He is the only 
candidate so far in the field for the 
nomination. 


Honest Enforcement 
The resolution putting the con- 
vention on record in favor of strict 
enforcement of prohibition declared 
that “one of the fundamentals of our 


Government is respect for and 
obedience to legally constituted au- 
thority; we therefore pledge our- 
selves to an honest and impartial 
enforcement of the prohibitory and 
all other laws.” 

Emphasizing that Maine is pri- 
marily an agricultural state, but 
that development of farming has 
been retarded by l..ck of understand- 
ing of farming problems, the con- 
vention recommended ae careful 


study of the situation and considera- 
tion of “the establishment of a more. 
reasonable relation between the sell- | 
ing and purchasing value of the 


farmer’s dollar and of the problems 
of transporting and marketing farm 
products.” 

Ranking the Maine fisheries with 
agriculture in their importance to 
the State, the convention pledged a 
clcser co-operation to that industry 
in bringing the workers engaged in 
it information and assistance as te 
methods, prices and markets. 


Maine Water Powers 

The convention expressed confi- 
dence that a solution would be found 
whereby the Maine water powers may 
be developed and the interests of 
the State conserved and safeguarded, 
and denounced as “vicious and dan= 
gerous” any attempt to divert water- 
power development into partisan 
channels. It also advocated electri- 
fication for the farms. 


While favoring advertising for the 
State, the convention declared that 
such advertising “should be done by 
agencies that have no selfish inter- 
ests to serve or personal ambitions 
to satisfy.” 

The party pleged itself to present 
“full and honest statement of the 
State’s financial condition” and stood 
for “scientific revision of our tax 
laws to the end that there may be 
just and equitable distribution of the 
burdens of taxation.” 

The Democrats announced their 
purpose to “resist further attempts 
at centralization of government at 
Augusta and Washington and to 
favor the gradual repeal of all laws 
whereby the functions of municipali- 
ties and citizens are now usurped.” 


keeper back. Again night fell, and 
again the light shone at the ap- 
pointed hour. As time passed the 
anxiety of the parents deepened; 
they pictured the girl as hungry, and 
perhaps frightened and going with- 
out sleep. 

They and the girl, however, were 
to continue the ordeal, for Monday 
the gale was worse than ever and 
passage. across the three miles of 
raging seas was impossible. 

The third night came, and again 
the light gleamed forth at the proper 
hour, as if the lighthouse keeper 
himself had been there at his task. 
Not until. 5 o’clock Tuesday after- 
noon did the sea quiet sufficiently to 
enable the parents to return. They 
reached the lighthouse in a motor- 
boat. This was so badly buffeted 
by the waves that the crew did not 
venture to return to the mainland. 

‘As the flash, worked regularly 
while Mr. and Mrs. Langtan were 
ashore, it was evident that the girl 
kept awake night and wound 


paratus which turns the light. 


Little Falls, N. Y. 
Special Correspondence 


T THE New York Central sta- 
tion here is a_ bootblacking 
chair operated by a little 

Italian, Frank. For many years he 
has been on duty here, until his hair 
has grown quite gray. People have 
come to consider him one of the 
fixtures of the station. 

The station is not a crowded one, 
and the holiday travel furnishes one 
of the few busy times during the 
year. It is a time when a business 
man is looking for extra trade, and 
it might be expected that Frank 
would consider it his harvest time. 

When the writer entered the sta- 
tion she found Frank busy at his 
chair. His face was beaming and 
he seemed to take unusual care with 
his customer. Then the cause was 
learned. He was giving everyone 
who. wanted it a shine free of charge, 


ent. It was his way of celebrating, 
and the public, as he said, is his 
family. He wanted to give some- 
thing, and he offered the best he had. 
Many a traveler learned of that lov- 
ing: act and left the station with 
a humbler thought. To one at least 
it revealed the true spirit of Christ- 
mas. 


RUSSIA TO IMPORT — 
CANADIAN LIVE STOCK 


VICTORIA, B. C., March 15 (Spe- 
cial Correspondence)—Plans for the 
shipment of cattle and sheep from 
Vancouver Island to Russia and 
Siberia *are being fostered by the 
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with a conditional 


me Associationneeds ....... 
for their New Building program but unless a 
is secured this week, the Association cannot proceed with the 


There has been contributed to date . . . 


-* 


ee 6 A . 


Total 


construction of the New Building. 


This appeal is made to those who may not realize the serious. 


situation confronting the Association. 


No one in Boston wants to see the work curtailed. 


Do not wait to be called on 
_ If you haven’t given, wont you give now? 
If you have given, will you give again? 
Send your contribution to George C. Lee, Treasurer, 70 Feverat STREET, BosTON 
Payments tay be made semi-annually during next two years, 
‘s{Ghis advertisement has been paid for by one who feels the situation is critical Je 
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BOSTON YOUNG WOMEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


faces"a:most_serious problem 


t least 


$709,000 
“75,000 
$784,000 
$1,500,000 
$1,000,000 
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and hotels. 
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Bottled only at 


It’s at Your Favorite Restaurant 
and Hotel 


It’s Everywhere! 


HEN tired of ordinary drinks give vourselt 
the fresh enjoyment of White Rock Ginger 
Ale—the new pale Ginger Ale sensation made 
from the world renowned White Rock Water. 


With meals, between meals—whenever you would 
welcome an out-of-the-ordinary drink — order 
White Rock Ginger Ale. It is the latest contri- 
bution to the happiness and comfort of the Nation! 
Enjoy some today. 


Sold by grocers, delicatessen, drug and candy 
stores, and served at restaurants, soda fountains 


The White Rock Spring 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 
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BETHLEHEM TO 
PLAY FOR BAST 


Western Division Teams in 
_ the Closing Rounds for 
Challenge Cup 


Special from Monitor Bureas 


NEW YORK, March 25—With the 
eastern finalist determined in the 
Bethlehem Steel Football Club of 
Bethlehem, Pa., the National Chal- 
lenge Cup Competition, or national 
soccer championship, under the aus- 
pices of the United States Football As- 
sociation, is entering the _ closing 
rounds in the western division, where 
two drawn games in the Chicago semi- 
final precluded the possibility of play- 
ing the sectional final on the date 
originally scheduled by the N. C, C. C. 
committee—March 21. 

For the first time since the season 
of 1918-1%, the Bethlehem Steel repre- 
sentatives swept into the national final 
by defeating the J. & P. Coats Ath- 
letic Association of Pawtucket, R. L., 
in one of the most brilliant games in 
the annals of eastern divisional finals. 
"The score was 3 to 1, and the possi- 
bility of a tie, which would have ne- 
cessitated the piaying of extra peri- 
ods, was not removed until the final 
five minutes of play, when the Steel 
men scored the third tally. 

Thus Bethlehem are finalists for the 
sixth time since the inception of the 
national championship, 13 years ago. 
They emerged victorious in four finals, 
lost one to Fall River by the close 
score of 1 to 0, and have yet to play 
the survivor of the western division 
for possession of the cup for the 1925- 
26 season. 

Stark Plays Star Game 


Archie Stark, Bethlehem center for- 
ward, although credited with one 
tally, aided in the plays which resulted 
in the other two goals. The scoreless 
first half was marked by the clever 
work of the Threadmen, but they 
lacked .he ability to finish after 
working the ball to the Bethlehem 
gcal mouth. The chances of the 
Pennsylvanians were few in the open- 
. ing session. 

After the restart the Lewis team 
elected to play eight men on the de- 
fense and the two extreme wingmen 
together with Stark, on the attack. 
This system worked to perfection and 
10 minutes after resuming Jaap, 
playing outside right for Bethlehem, 
by a fine shot on the pass from Stark, 
put the Steelmen in the lead. 
minutes later Stark carried the ball 
into the Coats territory. In a scrim- 
mage before the Coats goal, the Paw- 
tucket fullbacks and goalie made a 
valiant attempt to wrest the ball from 


Stark, but the latter scored the second | ....,54 team by the unusual score of 


goal from a difficult angle. 

The Pawtucket eleven made a 
lively spurt and seven minutes after 
Stark's tally, Drummond, right half- 
back of Coats, shot the ball in which 
ended a desperate scrimmage lasting 
fully two minutes. 

Mose Bloom of New York City ref- 
ereed and his work met with com- 
plete approval. The National Chal- 
lenge Cup Competition Committee, 
composed of Frederick J. Smith of 
Prooklyn, N. Y., Andrew M. Brown of 
‘Jersey City, N. J., John C. Ross of 
Bridgeport, Conn., and Andrew N. 
Beveridge of Greenville, N. J., viewed 
the match from the sidelines. 


Canadian Club Wins 


In the western division the Canadian 
Club eliminated, in their third attempt, 
the Pullman Football Club from the 
sectional semifinals at Chicago last 
Sunday afternoon by 3 goals to.0. In 
the first game, plaved on Feb. 28, both 
clubs battled two hours to a scoreless 
draw. The second match was played 
on March 14, but after two and one- 
half hours, the clubs were deadlocked 
with 1 goal each. 

Last Sunday, however, with instruc- 
tions to play to a finish. the Canadians 
netted one tally in the first period and 
two in the final session and won the 
right to meet the Ben Miller Football 
Club of St. Louis in the divisional 
final. Carroll, center forward of the 
Canadians, netted twice while Blair, 
at inside left, made the third counter. 

The Canadian-Ben Miller tilt has 
been set for St. Louis University Ath- 
letic Field, St. Louis, Mo., for next 
Sunday afternoon and with the best 
club in the Chicago district and the 
cream of the clubs facing each other, 
a great game should result. This will 
be the last remaining divisional final 
in the national title quest. In the sea- 
son 1919-20, the Millers won the title 
and the dash and speed of the Ameri- 
can-born St. Louis lads should make 
them the popular choice against the 
Slower moving Scottish combination of 
the Canadian team. 

Last season the Canadians won their 
Way into the national final but were 
defeated by the Shawsheen Soccer 
Club of Andover, Mass., at Tiverton, 
R. I., by 3 goals to 0. In that match 
the Chicago entry fielded a fine pair 
of fullbacks, but the remainder of the 
team was not up to the standard ~f 
previous cup finalists. They have, 
however, improved their team greatly 
during the current season and mav 
give the Millers a surprise. 

Six games were required to carry 
the Canadians into the final while the 
St. Louis team has played half that 
number. The Chicago team scored 15 
goals while their own net was in- 
vaded on eight occasions. The ratio of 
scoring for the Ben Millers is five 
goals for and three against. These 
Statistics prove that there is little to 
choose on the goal scoring records of 
the two teams. 


CANADA IS HOLDING 
Y. M. C. A. BASKETBALL 


TORONTO, Ont., March 25 (Special) 
—The annual International Y. M. C. A. 
basketball tournament will be held in 
Canada for the first time this year. 
The championship being decided on the 
West End Y. M. C. A. floor here on 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday of this 
week. The tournament is confined to 
state and provincial champions and 
runners-up, and there are eight en- 
tries, six from the United States and 
two from Canada. 

Both local teams, Cincinnati cham- 
pions for the last three years and 
Detroit, rnunners-up for the last two 
years, are among the entries, along 
with the Coast Guards Cadets, New 
London, Conn.; Oak Park, Ill.; Tiffan, 
O.; Newcastle, Ind.;: Toronto Broad- 
view and Toronto West End. 

The draw is as follows: Thursday, 
New London vs. Toronto West End; 
Tiffany vs. Newcastle; Friday, Cincin- 
nati vs. Oak Park; Detroit vs. Toronto 
Broadview. 


PRINCE OF WALES LOSES 


LONDON, March 25 (#)—The Prince 
of Wales was defeated by Capt. H. D. 
Margesson, two games to love, in the 
fourth round of the Parliamentary 
S«*.ash Racquets handicap tournament at 
the Bath Club today, but went down 
with colors flying, as he played from 
scratch, giving his opponent a six-point 
handicap. The scores were 18—17, 18—15. 


DETROIT WILL RETAIN THREE 
CHICAGO, March 25 (#)—From the 
Detroit American League Baseball 
Club’s training grounds in Georgia 
comes the word that three of Manager 
Tyrus R. Cobb's recruit pitchers will 
stay, the trio being Clyde Barfoot. Au- 
gustus Johns and Braxton Gibson, 
whose improved work has been some- 
what of a surprise to the management. 

HINCETON GYMNASTS WIN 
POINT, N. Y., March 25— 
ity defeated the United 
Aca team 
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| well 2, Adams, of Riding Club. 
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Squadron A Winner 
of Class D Title 


Captures Indoor Polo Honors 
for Third Successive Year 


—Class B in Final 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


NEW YORK, March 25—For the 
third year in succession, a team repre- 
senting Squadron A won the United 
States Class D indoor polo champion- 
ship last night in its home armory. The 
fourth team of the organization fur- 
nished a surprise when it defeated the 
first team of the Sauadron, even with- 
out the aid of its handicap. The score 
of the winners, including the four goals 
credited by handicap, was 9, while the 
lostrs obtained a credit of only half a 


oal. 

This victory was largely due to the 
fine play of J. D. Graham, who scored 
four goals himself and was good on 
defense as well, while the members of 
the losing team were somewhat off on 
scoring ability and A. T. McKay, the 
only scorer, marred his record by 
several fouls. The summary: 

SQUAD. A NO. 4 SQUAD. A, NO .1 
No. 1—Albert Shaw ee » Shaw 
No. 2—J. D. Graham ..J. B. Reboul 
Back—J. S. Beach.........A. T. McKay 

Squadron A No. 4, 9; Squadron A No. 
1, %. Goals—Graham 4, Handicap 4, 
Beach, for No. 4; McKay 2 for No. 1. 
Fouls—McKay 3, No. 1. Referee—Capt. 
O. I. Holman. Time—Two 10m, periods. 

The finals was reached in Class B, 
with another Squadron A team quali- 
fying by a defeat of the trio of the 
l0ist Cavalry, 16 to 8, at the Brooklyn 
Armory of the latter, while the Yale 
officers’ team, winner over the 1925 
champions, Yale University, last week, 
qualified by disposing of the Riding 
Club, 9% to 174%, though the latter had 
the internationalist, H. B. Blackwell, 
in the lineup. The summaries: 
SQUAD. A NO. 1 10iST CAVALRY 
No, 1—W. P. Klausner..L. W. Mortenson 
No. 2—lL.. Timmerman...A. J. Marucchi 
Back—Edward Lull , 

Score—Squadron 16; 
Cavalry, &. Goals — Timmerman 
Klausner 6, Lull 2, for Squadron A; 
Marucchi 3, Handicap 3, Smith 1, Pony 
1, for Cavalry. Referee—Cilbert Wilson. 
Time+Four 714m. periods. 

YALE OFFICERS ~RIDING CLUB 
moe, eorwae. T CARRS. . cccaccse W. H. Adams 
. Blackwell 
G. FE. Kent 

Score—Yale R. O. T. C. Officers 914, Rid- 
ing Club 115. Goals—Gates 5, Handicap %, 
McBride 2, Arnold, for Yale Officers; 
Adams 2, Kent, for Riding Club. Fouls— 
Gates, McBride, Arnold of Yale; Black- 
Referee 
Time—Four 742.m, 


101st 
10, 


periods. 
The two Triangle Club teams, for- 


merly known as Durland’s, were both | 


eliminated in Class C, the first team 
being defeated by Philmont Club of 
Philadelphia, 9 to 4, while the Essex 
Troop, of Orange, N. J., conquered the 


7 to —3, the losers scoring only one 


‘goal, while eight fouls were charged | less than 33 swimmers scored points 


members. Both of these 
were in the second round, 


against its 
matches 


placing the winners in the semifinals. | 


The summary: 

ESSEX TROOP TRIANGLE CIAJB 2 
No. 1—D. A. MeGrath....J. D. Cessford 
No. 2—I*. A. Doetter] Arthur Clough 
Back—L. B. Rule B. Zahn 

Score-—Fssex Troop @ Triangle Club 
No. 2, -3. Goals—Rule 4, Doetterl 3, Me- 
Grath 2, for Essex ; Clough, for Triangle. 
louls—Doetterl 2, Rule2, for Essex; 

Gessford 3, Clough 3, Zahn 2, for Tri- 
angle. Referee—Captain O. J. Holman. 
Time—Two 10-min. periods. 

PHILMONT CLUB TRIANGLE NO1 
No, 1—Il*. K. Hyatt W. C. Strauss 
No, 2—KE. FE. Hanscom Ie. V. Quinn 
Back—Walter Maloney....l-rank Gilman 

Secore—Philmont Club 9, Triangle Club 

No. 1 4. Goals—Hyatt 5, Maloney 3, 
Hanscom, for Philmont; Gilman 2, 
Strauss, Quinn, for Triangle. Referee— 
Gilbert Wilson. Time—Two 10-min. 
periods. ; 


MATSUYAMA AND BOS 


Former Turns in the. Highest 


Run of 164 
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UNITED STATES JUNIOR 18.2 BALK- 
LINE BILLIARDS 

PC 

1.000 

1.000 

.750 


iv 
Kinrey Matsuvama.. 0) 
Ary Bos, Holland.... 0 
Tadao Suganuma.... ] 
Marcel Leemput 3 
A. G. Cutler 9 
Jacinto Vargas 5 
Joseph Mayer 6 


000 


Special from Monitor Burean 

NEW YORK, March 25—Kinrey 
Matsuyama of Japan and Ary Bos of 
Holland each scored another victory 
yesterday in the United States Junior 
18.2 balkline billiard championship at 
Dwyer’s Academy, and are now the 
only undefeated players in the tour- 
nev tied for the lead. 

Bos won the afternoon game from 
Joseph Mayer, of Philadelphia by a 
score of 300 to 56, in 12 innings, in- 
creasing his high run record by a fine 
session at open play, with many masse 
shots, of 125. He also finished by scor- 
ing 103. This gives him a best average 
of 25. The match by innings: 

Ary Bos—0 31 0 14 2013125903 103~— 
300. Average—25. High Run—125. 

Joseph Mayer—1 516009 010717— 
56. Average—5 1-11. High Run—16. 

Then Matsuyama ended the hopes of 
his fellow Japanese, Tadao Suganuma, 
by winning the evening game from 
him, 300 to 144, in 10 innings. Suga- 
numa led at 144 to 45 at the end of his 
ninth turn, but his opponent, finding 
the balls. well placed, scored a run of 
91 with careful nursing tactics, and 
after Suganuma had missed, ending 
with an unfinished run of 164, the best 
in the tourney. The match by innings: 

Kinrey Matsuyama—0 91 3 5 30 24 91 
164—300. Average—30. High Run—164. 

Tadao Suganuma—52 0 1 18 11445112 
0—144. Average—14 4-10. High Run—3?. 

Referee—C,. W. Henry. 


TARTAKOWER AGAIN LEADS 


'The experts in the international 


| round 


SEMMERING, Austria, March 25 (®)— 
chess 
contested the thirteenth 
_ yesterday. Dr. Tartakower of 
Austria regained the lead and Spielmann 
of Austria holds second place. The de- 
feat of Dr. Alekhine of Frahce by Dr. 
Vidmar of Jugoslavia was the outstand- 
ing feature. The summary: Spielmann. 
Austria, drew with Reti. Czechoslovakia ; 
Niemwitsch, Denmark, drew with Kmoch, 
Austria; Alekhine, France, lost to Vid- 
mar, Jugoslavia; Gilg, Czechoslovakia, 
lost to Tarrasch, Germany; Rosselli, 
Italy, lost to Gruenfeld, Austria: Trey- 
bal, Czechoslovakia, drew with Michell, 
England; Davidson, Holland, lost to 
Janowski, France; Yates, England, ad- 
journed with Rubinstein, Poland: Tar- 
takower, Austria, won from Vajda, 
Hungary. 


tournament 
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MISS WILLS IN ITALY 


NICE, France, March 25 (#)—Miss 
Helen N. Wills, United States woman 
lawn tennis champion, left for Milan, 
Italy, this morning after her campaign 
along the French Riviera. She won the 
singles final of all the nine tournaments 
in which she competed, with the sole 
exception of that in which she came 
against Mile. Suzanne Lenglen. 


COPULOS WINS TWO 


DETROIT, Mich., March 25 (Special) 
—Both games were captured by G. L. 
Copulos of this city here, yesterday, 
from Otto Reiselt of Philadelphia in the 
title race of the National Champion- 
ship Three-Cushion Billiard League. His 
scores were 50 to 48 in 41 innings and 
50 to 42 in 53 innings. High runs of 5 
and 6 were made by the local, 7 and 5 
by the visitor. 


HOFF ENTERS DRAKE RELAYS 


DES MOINES, Ia., March 25 (#)— 
Charles Hoff, nimble Norwegian pole 
vault record breaker, has accepted an 
invitation to enter the Drake relays 
here April 23 and 24, O. M. Solem, ath- 


letic director of Drake University, an- 


nounced yesterday, et 


» Smith | 
‘Columbia and University of Pennsyl- 


STILL UNDEFEATED 
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MARKED SUPREMACY SHOWN 


BY YALE’S AQUATIC TEAMS 


Elis’ Swimming Squad Not 


Only Triumphs in Intercol- 


legiate Association Meets, but Conquers United 
States Military Academy as Well 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SWIMMING 
ASSOCIATION 
7-Matches— —Poihts— 
Won Lost For ye 
coe | 

Princeton sa 8 
Pennsvyivania.. 4 
Columbia .... 1 
City College... 1 
(Water Polo Standing) 


Princeton 
City College.. 
Pennsvivania. 
Columbia 


Special from Monitor Burean 

NEW YORK, March 25—Yale Uni- 
versity’s swimming and _ water-polo 
teams are again enjoying the cham- 
pionship titles in these two sports in 
the Intercollegiate Swimming Associa- 
tion and the swimmers are now await- 
ing the holding of the individual cham- 
pionship events in the Columbia Uni- 
versity pool here tomerrow and Satur- 
day with every confidence of gaining 
their full share of these honors to put 
with the team championship. Yale's 
swimming title is even more pro- 
nounced than the winning of the inter- 
collegiate title would infer as the lis 
defeated the United States Naval 
Academy swimmers—close rivals of 
Yale for intercollegiate honors—in the 
Carnegie Pool at New Haven, Conn, 
iast Saturday, 42 to 20, a victory 
which comes pretty near to entitling 
them to claim the intércollegiate team 
championship of the United States. 

This is the eleventh time that Yale 
has won the intercollegiate title since 
1912, and in addition in 1915 the Elis 
were in a triple tie for the honor with 


vania. Princeton, in 1924, and Pennsyl- 
vania in 1912, are the other winners 
during the period. It is the third time 
Yale has held the water-polo title, the 
other times being last year and in 1918, 
Princeton having won this title every 
other year except 1920, when Columbia 
won and 1924 when Columbia and Yale 
finished their season in a tfe. 

For all-round strength this year's 
Yale team was probably one of the 
greatest ever entered in the I. 8S. A. 
Yale won every swimming match, ex- 
cept those with Princeton, by wide 
margins and the margins could well 
have been even wider had Coach R. J. 
H. Kiputh used his best men in every 
meet. The Yale coach gave his second 
string men chances to perform with a 
view to future vears. It is interesting 
to note that Capt. J. D. Bronson Jr. ’26, 
won only 17 points for Yale during the 
season as he was used in only two 
meets—those against Princeton. No 


for Yale during the season and W. B. 
F. Hall. ’26S, was high scorer with 33. 
Princeton, which lost only to Yale, 
scored more points than the cham- 
pions, making 360. 

One of the features of the season 
was the showing made by College of 
the City of New York in both swim- 
ming and water polo, City College has 
usually had to be contented with last 
place in both standings; but such was 
not the case this vear. In swimming 
the team finished in a tie for fourth 
place with Columbia University by 
dividing their two meets; while at 
water polo, City College finished in 
third place, losing only to Yale and 
Princeton. The results of the various 
matches follow: 

SWIMMING MEETS 


Princeton ...... 
Princeton 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 
Columbia 
Columbia 

City College ... 
City College ... 


Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania .. 
Columbia 
Columbia a 
City College ... 
City College ... 


Columbia ...... 
Columbia 

City College ... 
City College ... 


Columbia City College ... 
City College .. Columbia 
WATER-POLO GAMES 
Princeton 
“Princeton 
City College 
City College 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 
Columbia 
Columbia 


City College ... 
City College ... 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 
Columbia 
Columbia 


Pennsylvania .. 18 
Pennsvyivania .. 13 
Columbia ...».. 19 
City College .. Ee | 


Pennsylvania .. Columbia ...... 11 
Pennsylvania .. Columbia 3 


Capt. J. H. Hawkins ’26, Princeton, 
is the leader in the individual scoring 
table with 64 points to his credit. This 
is the third successive year that he has 
led the field, being first last year with 
76 and first in 1924 with 71. Capt. J. 
P. Wilson ’26 of Pennsylvania is sec- 
ond with 56. Last vear he was fourth 
with 45 and in 1924 fifth with 414, 
The full list follows: 

Swimmer. Class and College: 

Capt. J. H. Hawkins ’26, Princeton ‘ 
Capt. J. P. Wilson ’26, Pennsylvania .. 
Capt. C. D. Millison ’26, Columbia 

P. KE. Chase ’26, Pennsylvania 

J. S. Bleecker Jr. ’28, Pennylvania 

T. D. Johnson '28, Pennsylvania 
Ii. R. Erdman ’27, Princeton .... 
A. M. Murphy ’27, Princeton 
John Balsam '26, City College 

W. B. F. Hall °26S, Yale 

P. S. Harburger ’26, Columbia 

A. J. Bowren ’28, Princeton 31 
Capt. Daniel McGlinchy ’27, City Col. : 
M. B. Davidson ’28, Princeton 3 
Colon Schott ’28, Princeton 

FE. M. Clarke ’27, Yale 

W. C. Riker, ’27. Princeton 

F. A. Spencer ’28, Yale 
W. F. McKenney ’28, Pennsylvania 

J.C. Tavior ’28, Princeton 

H. D. W. MeClure ’27, Columbia 

R. Men. Cochran ’27, Princeton . 
Bernard Epstein ’27, City College ..... 24 
W.S. Meany ’28. Yale 

W. F. Sanford ’28, Yale 

W. K. Tencher ’28. Princetom ....sse+- 

R. M. Johnston ’27. Princeton ... 
Sidney Ginsberg ’27, City College 
F. M. Rickman ’28, Yale . 

R. A. Greer ’28, Yale 

Capt. JT. D. Bronson Jr. '26, Yale 
J. A. House ’28. Yale 

Robert Groebel ’28, Columbia 

S. P. Scott ’28. Yale . 

J. T.. Luke ’26S. Vale 

®%. B. Sullivan ’27, Vale 

C,. L. Conrad ’28, Columbia 
Richard Clayton ’27S. Yale .. 
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Princeton ..cc- 
Princeton . 
Princeton 
Princeton 
Princeton 
Princeton ... 
Pennsylvania .. 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 
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Princeton 
Princeton 
Prineeton .. 
Princeton 
Princeton ... 
Princeton 


City College ... 2 
City College ... ° 
City College ... : 


et 


1W. H. McLaren ’28, Princeton 


F. M. Renn ’27, Pennsylvania 
Herman Steerman ’28. Pennsvivania 
Solomon FRarl-in ’°8, Citv College 

W. W. Miller ’28. Yole . 

P. W. Bunnell ’27, Yale 

Van Buren Tatlin fero '27, Yale ... 
W.S. Stage ’26, Vale 

J. H.W. Rhein ’26, Pennsylvania . 
Jules Rlumensohn '28, Citv College ... 
Harold Meisel ’29. City College 
F. B. Alexander ’28, Princeton 
S. S. Hoyt ’27, Yale cee eS eeeseecesneces 
K. F. Uhrbrock Tr. ’27, Columbia ..... 
FE. H. Bratter '°8, Columbia “p 
George von U'ffel ’28. Pennsylvania 
M. A. Mavers ’278S, Yale 

Allinon Choate '®4, Vale <cccccccccccee 
BE. W. Peterson '26, Yale .. 


GEO. E. JOHNS CO. 


WHEELING. W VA. 
“THE QUALITY SHOP” 


—Coatse—Suite—Gowns 
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| New York meet. 
| team win Boston will win the $1000 prize 


Se 23 


H. W. Lane 

H. G. Philli 

J. G. Reel '26, Ya 
A. FE. Whiting ’27, Yale 

F. kK. Bottomley ’27, Princeton 
G. G. Mason Jr. '26, Yale 

DPD. A. Burt ’268, Yale 
Stannard Dunn '26, Columbia 
D. W. Bowden ’26, Columbia 
Harold Silberman ’28, City College 
F, T. Merrill ’28, Princeton 

Hiram McCullough ’26, Princeton 
R. K. Raisler ’26, Pennsylvania 
J. B. Gorby ’288, Yale 

V.C. Tacas ’28S, Yale 

T. (. Curtis '27, Yale 

J. I. Frisch '27, Yale 

J. W. Mapleloft ’28, Princeton 
W. D. Hardin ’26, Princeton 

J. F. Patrick ’26, City College 
S. Lewis ’27, Citv College 

BR. Hopkins ’28, Yale ..... 
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HE Giants are using TLindstrom 

regularly at third base instead of 
_ Henry Groh, There ts a fine pogsi- 
bility that the recruit will play the 
position for his team this year. Tyson, 
the new outfielder secured from Louis- 
ville is also making a fine impression. 
He hits extremely well and is a fast 
fielder. Tyson had a batting average of 
.252 with Louisville last season. 


The Philadelphia Athletics will re- 
ceive the full benefit of John Quinn's 
best pitching months this season. He 
generally pitches best in the first three 
months of the season, and last year he 
was not with the Athletics until the 
last of June. 


The jump from the colleges into’ the 
major leagues is a longer one than most 
fans imagine. Owen F. Carroll, who en- 
tered the majors with Detroit last year 
with a record of 50 victories and only 
two defeats in his four years of pitch: 
ing at Holy Cross, was considered one 
of the best pitchers ever seen in college 
ranks. Yet he has been sent to Toronto 
for more experience. Pitching to college 
men who play once or maybe twice a 
week and pitching to men who play 
once and 4ometimes twice a day, are two 
very different things. 

Fans will now concentrate their inter- 
est on Ernest W. Nevers, the Leland 
Stanford University star who is with 
the Browns. Some college mén have 
managed to make the long grade from 
college to major JeaguesS in one jump 
and stay there and possibly Nevers is 
another who can do it. F. F. Frisch of 
the New York Giants was one who did. 


The New York Yankees let four play- 
ers go, yesterday. William Albert and 
Donald Brennan, both former George- 
town stars, were released uncondition- 
ally; Joseph Bloomer, formerly with 
Salina, was sent to Springfield, and 
George Cummings, pitcher, was released 
outright. 


PRINCETON SQUAD GETS LETTERS 
PRINCETON, N. J., March 25 (H— 
The Undergraduate Athletic Association 
of Princeton University yesterday an- 
nounced the first awards of the varsity 
“PP” to 10 members of the hockey squad 
and the manager of the team. This is the 
first year that hockey has been a major 
sport at the collegé. Those receiving the 
awards were: R. H. Casey ’27, Utica, N. 
Y.; M._H. Colbrook ’26, Rochester, N, 
A. D. Davis '27, Albany, N. Y.: O 
J. W. Grange ’27, Philadelphia: G. 
lock 3d, Great Barrington, Mass. : : 
K. Harding ’28, Dedham, Mass.; R. I. 
Hobson ’26, manager, New York City ; 
J. R. Pitman Jr. '27, Orange, N. J.: G. 
D. Richman ’28, West Orange, N. J.; B. 
F. Wilkinson ’26, captain, Buffalo. W. 
M. Collins Jr. ’27, of Chicago, manager of 
the football team next fall, was awarded 


; the varsity “‘P.”’ 
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WALKER CUP TEAM SAILS MAY 5 
Special from Monitor Bureax 

CHICAGO, March 25—The Tinited 
States Walker Cup golf team is to gail 
from New York on May 5, it is an- 
nounced here by Robert A. Gardner, cap- 
tain of the squad. The team includes 
Robert T. Jones Jr., Watts Gunn, J.P. 
Guilford, J. W. Sweetser, George Von 
Elm, Francis D. Ouimet and Roland Mac- 
kenzié, all of whom have promised to 


‘be on hand at sailing time. For several 
| days the team will stay in London, play- 


ing at Walton Heath or Sunningdale. 


| Afier that they go to Sandwich for the! 
George medal play tourney, | 


Royal St. 
and later compete in the Oxford-Cam- 
bridge Golfing Society meet. They plan 
to appear at Muirfield about a. week be- 
fore the Walker international rounds are 
played, June 2 and 3. 


BOSTON TIES CANADIENS 


PROVIDENCE, March 25—The Roston 
Bruins and Montreal Canadiens tied 3 to 
% here last night in the second game of 
the round-robin hockey tournament be- 
tween New York, Boston and Canadiens. 


( Boston defeated New York ard now has 


tied Canadiens. Saturday Canadiens and 


Should the Gotham 


money, but if Canadiens should win the 
money will probably be divided between 
Loston and Canadiens. Cooper scored 
two and Cleghorn one for Boston, while 
Joliat, Leduc and Boucher scored for 
Canadiens. 


HARADA IN THE ‘FINALS 


ORMOND BEACH, Fla., March 25 (P) 
—Takeiichi Harada, Japanese, advanced 
to the finals of the annual Halifax 
County tennis tournament, here, yester- 
day, when he eliminated Fred C. Baggs, 
New York. 6—0, 6—4. Harada’s oppo- 
nent ,in the finals will be determined 
today when George J. O'Connell, Chi- 
cago, meets S. Howard Voshell; Kew 
Gardens, I. I., in the other semifinal 
match, O'Connell yesterday defeated 
John Dykers, Jacksonville, 6—%, 6—4, to 
reach the semifinal round. 


COLLINS TO DEFEND TITLE 
Special from Monitor Bureas 

CHICAGO, March 25—P: N. Collins of 
the Illinois Athletic Club is to defend 
his title as western amateur 18.2 balk- 
line billiard champion in the tourney 
starting here today at Mussey’s Amphi- 
theater. Collins, who recently placed 
second in the national amateur tourney. 
faces four rivals in a round-robin sched- 
ule ending Saturday. The field includes 
J. J. Peabody, former Illinois State 
champion. 


MAUPOME BREAKS EVEN 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


CHICAGO, March 25—An even break in | 


two games was scored by P. E. Mau- 
pome of Cleveland and A. K. Hall of 
this city hére yesterday in the title race 
of the National Championship Three- 
Cushion Billigrd League. Maupome won 
in the afternoon, 50 to 39 in 53 innings, 
— winning at night, 50 to 48 in 76 
urns. 


NEW ROCHELLE 
TRUST COMPANY 
542-544 Main Street 


“THE HOME BANK” 


New ROCHELLE New Yor« 


MAHLSTEDT’S 
GUARANTEED 


Building Materials and Coal 


New Rochelle Rye 
55-9100 766 


Mamaroneck 
99 


“The Best of Everything 
to Build Your Home 
and Keep it Warm” 


NEW ROCHELLE 
COAL & LUMBER GO. 
“Founded on Integrity” 

NEW. ROCHELLE, N. ¥,° 


Delamater Jr. ’27, Northport, N. Y. : 


| University of Chicago gymnastic team, 


M. K linger Rolls 
Into Tenth Place 
Indifferent Bowling Shown in 


All of the A. B. C. 


Events 


TOLEDO, O., March 25 (Special)— 
Rather indifferent bowling character- 
ized all of yesterday’s events on the 
program of the American Bowling 
Congress tournament notwithstanding 
the many stars of former years en- 


tered. 

M. Klinger of Erie, Pa., bowled 677 | 
in individual competition and went |; 
into tenth place. He had games of 212, 
233 and 232. His nearest competitors | 
were W. Minch, Rochester, N. Y., with | 
659, and EF. Reckhard, Huntington, W. 
Va., scoring 653. 

T. Schwoegler and A. Gruendler, 
Madison, Wis., rolled 1263 in the two- 
man event and placed ninth in the 
list. W. Carroll, J. Hackett, Madison 
with 1216, and H. Habenstein, M. Cal- 
vin, Cleveland, 1207, were other high 
scores in the group of two-man teams. 

Thoma Brothers team of Chicago 
were expected to get into the select 
10 last night, but failed when they 
bowled only 2811. H. Thoma and C. 
Thoma, all-time doubles champions, | 
and James Smith, exhibition bowler, | 
were menfhers of the team. Their | 
presence attracted the largest group of | 
spectators yet to witness the play on | 
the 28 alleys. ~ 

Widmaier’s, Chicago, rolled 2861 on 
the final shift of the evening play. 
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SCOTLAND LOSES AT 
FIELD HOCKEY, 3 TO 2 


By Cable from Monitor Bureau 


LONDON, March 25 — Scotland’s 
field hockey representatives missed an 
oportunity of figuring at the head of 
the final standing of the international | 
tournament for the first time, when, on 
Saturday, they lost to England at 
Bristol by 3 goals to 2. To win the 
competition, as they have done _ so 
often in the past, the Englishmen 
have now only to avoid defeat at the} 
hands of Ireland at Belfast on Satur- | 
day. The Scotsmen fought an uphill | 
battle at Bristol and fought it gal- | 
lantly. At halftime they were be- 
hind, 1 goal to 0, but toward the end 
of the second period, when the score 
stood 3 to 0, they made an excellent 
recovery, notching two points in rapid 
succession. England has now won 17, 
drawn one, and lost one in 19 games 
against Scotland. The summary: 

ENGLAND SCOTLA ~«D 
Chilman, Iw.... rw, Smith 
Marcon, il iv, Aliller 
Harrison, c... eC, Kirkpatrick | 
Saville, ir it, Beecon | 
Capes, eebe ' MacDonald 
Lawrence, lhb., Diekson 
Hoare, rhb. cccceces Mackay | 
Hasted, Avderson | 
Still, Dicekson 
Green, Jilliott 
Brett, Morris | 

Score—England 3, Scotland 2. Scorers | 
—Saville, Marcon, Harrison for Eng- | 
land; Kirkpatrick, MacDonald for Scot- 
| 


land. Time—Two 35m. periods, | 

While the menfolk were winning at | 
Bristol, England’s women field hockey | 
players continued their victorious 
ccurse at Glasgow, where they de- 
feated Scotland’s representatives by 1 
geal, scored by Miss A. E. Willcock in | 
the first half, to 0. In 20 such en- 
counters the English women have won 
18 times to Scotland's once. 


) 
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STAGE, YALE, WINS TITLE 

NEW HAVEN, Conn., March 25 (#)}— 
William S. Stage of Cleveland, O., a'/ 
Yale senior, was the winner of the Na- 
tional Junior Amateur Athletic Union: 
of the United States championship 30- | 
yard dash, free sytle, in a program of, 
water sports in Carnegie Pool at Yale | 
last night. His time was 244s. J. C 
Hutchinson ’28 of Orange, N. J., 
second, and W. S. Meany Jr. ’ 
Greenwich, Conn., third. The Yale ’ 
swimming team, holder of the world’s 
record for all the relay distances from 
200 to 600 yards, attempted to lower 
the marks last night but failed. 
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ROSEBUDS WIN SERIES 

Special from Monitor Burean 
NEW YORK, March 25—The Portland 
Rosebuds of the Western Hockey League 
defeated the New York Americans in 
their third game, here, last night, 4 to 2 
and thereby won the Fairbanks-Pickford 
Cup and a purse of money. The Rosebuds 
lost the first game, 2 to 0, won the sec- 
ond, 3 to 2, and took the odd game last | 
night. Hay, Dutkowski, Irvin and Mc-' 
Veigh scored for Portland, and W. 
Green and Burch counted for New York. 


— ——_ = 


COLES GIVEN MAJOR “B” 

PROVIDENCE, March 25—Mark F. 
Coles, captain of the Brown University | 
swimming team this season, who won the 
New England intercollegiate champion- 
ship at 100 yards and who finished sec- 
ond in the 40 yards after setting a New | 
England record in the trials, hay been | 
awarded a major “B”’ by the Brown Ath- 
letic Association, an honor seldom con- 
ferred at Brown upon a member of a 
minor sports team. 


—_—--- 
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PURDUE ELECTS PHILLIPS 

LAFAYETTE, Ind., March 25 (Spe- 
cial)—W. E. Phillips ’27 of Indianapolis, | 
star saber man on the Purdue Univer- 
sity team, has beén elected to captain 
the squad during the 1927 season. | 
Phillips tied for second in the saber 
event in the “Big Ten’’ meet held here 
March 12 and 13. 
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GILBERT’S RELEASE WITHDRAWN 

ST. PETERSBURG, Fla., March 25— 
The release of Walter Gilbert, third 
baseman, by the New York American 
League Baseball Club to Atlanta, which 
was announced a day or two ago, has 
been withdrawn. Hie will remain with 
the Yankees, temporarily at least. 


ee 
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CHICAGO BEATS PENN 
PHILADELPHIA, March 25 (#)—The | 


holder of the Intercollegiate Conference 
title, defeated University of Pennsylva- 
nia, in a dual meet, 25 points to 20, last 
night. It was the Red and Blue's first 
defeat of the season. 


——- + 


VIANO ELECTED CAPTAIN 


Boston University has elected Charles 
N. Viano ’27 of Arlington, Mass., cap-? 
tain of the 1926-27 ice hockey team. 
Viano has been active in both hockey 
and football. 


WHITE STAR 
STEAM LAUNDRY 


Main Office and Works, 306-312 12th St. 
Uptown: 212 8th St. Tels. 812-813-2104 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 
Try Our “Finished Family” Service 


Members of the Florists’ Telegraph 
Delivery Association 


Doyle, Florist 
Lyncnuesure, VA. 

Largest Greenhouse Range in 
This Vicinity 

“Flowers According to Doyle” 


- 


Dry Cleaning & Dye Works, Inc. 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 


Fresh as the Flower 


Our cleaning process restores the beauty 
of newness to your garments. We can 
keep them ever new 


ro 4 


Dry .Goods, Ready-to-W ear, 
Millinery | 
LYNCHBURG, YA. 
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| senior 


\start of the first period. 


| for 


defensive hockey 


| L,’ Heureux, 
Gray, 


HAGEN WINS WEST 


“~*| 979 to defeat the Atlanta golfer, so he | 

f | played 
' which brought his total for the tourna- 
' ment two strokes under Jones. 


| CALO, 


/cards of 


'RESIN WILL NOT BE USED IN A. A. 


| favor of legalizing the 1esin ball at the 


‘ealled for a vote because the circuit had 


| Homewood 1319 Square from Guilford 


DEFENDER WINS 
OVER STUDENTS 


Port Arthur Captures First 
Game in Alan Cup 
Final Series 


>? 


ALLAN CUP TITLE 
(Final Series) 


PLAY 
--Goals— 


Port Arthur 

University of Toronto 0 1 0 1 
(Special)— 
the present Canadian 
hockey champions and 
Cup hoiders, won the first game of 
the best two-out-of-three final series 
for the title and trophy, here last 
night, when it defeated University of 
Toronto 1 goal to 0. The only score 
of the game came 4m. 20s. after the 
It was on 
a shot by Gray from outside the de- 
fense and in its course to the.cage 
struck Porter’s stick. Sullivan was 
all set for the shot and even had time 
to play for the rubber on the new 
angle, but just as it reached the goal 
line it took a bound that permitted 
it to jump over the custodian’s stick 
and into the net. 

From this time on the winners 
played a careful defensive game, sel- 
dom going up more than two abreast, 
and more often than not relving on 
individual efforts to increase their to- 
tal, but like those of the Students, 
their attacks were unsuccessful... In 
the second period, Sullivan was forced 
to retire, but Mueller played the posi- 
tion brilliantly. There was little to 
choose between the two teams, the 
opposing defenses being too strong 
the attackers. For the greater 
part of the game play ranged between 
the two defense lines, with the de- 
fense players instituting many indi- 
vidual attacks. 

As the game progressed the losers 
exerted more and more pressure, and 
forced the winners to show their best 
to keep the score 
from being equalized. There were no 
particular stars on either team, every 
player turning in a good game. The 
teams were so evenly matched that 
only a “break” could determine the 
winner. The second game will 
played here tomorrow. The 
mary: 

PORT ARTHUR TORONTO UNIV. 
Cox, l'v.rw, Hudson, Wright | 

c, Plaxton | 

Chapman, rw, | 
lw, Trottier. Richards | 
Kirkpatrick 

. Porter 
Mueller 
of 


MONTREAL, March 25 
Port Arthur, 


Pudas, 


Wilson, 
Brvdge, , 
Chabot, zg Sullivan, 
Score—Port Artur 1, University 
Toronto 0. Goals—Gray for Port Ar- 
thur. teferees—Cooper Smeaton, Mon- 
treal, and J. Freeman. Port Arthur. 
Time—Three 20m. periods. ( 


COAST CHAMPIONSHIP 


ST. PETERSBURG, Fla., March 25 | 
(P)—Walter C. Hagen, United States 
professional golf champion, concen- 
trated to come from second place and 
win the West Coast open golf tourna- 
ment with a card of 283, but his 
struggle was not with R. I. Cruick- 
shank, the unattached professional 
who led the first day’s play with a 
card of 140. Instead, Hagen had to} 
play to beat R. T. Jones Jr., United | 
States amateur champion, who turned 
in a eard of 144 for third place in the 
first day’s play, but finished yester- 
dav with a total of 285. 

Hagen was playing the fourth hole 
when the news of Jones’ finish came 
to him. He knew he had to have a 


at the mark and got a 70, 


Mean- | 
while Cruickshank encountered bad | 
going and was forced to take a 76 in 
the final round. This cost him the 
tournament for he turned in a card 
of 287, next to Jones. 

T. D. Armour, Sarasota, took fourth 
place with 291, while William Mehl- | 
horn and A. Espinosa, both of Chi- 

were tied for fifth place with 
292. ’ 


ad 
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CHICAGO. March 25 (#)—The resin 


Allan |! 


be | 
sum- | 


J. D. McCabe ’27, Princeton... 


ball will not be used in the American 
Association this season, Thomas _ J. 
Hickey, president, announced yesterday, 


following the completion of a mail poll | 
of the league clubs which showed two) 


The 


votes in favor and six against it. 1e 
inf 


association representative voted 
rules meeting in New York, but Hickey 


way toward abolition of the 
years ago. 


led the 
resin ball 


ALBERT KRAFT 


Best Quality Ments, Groceries and 
Provisions 


8809-11 Old York Road 
Corner Penlucy Avenue 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Telephone Madison 2592 


LoutsE M. STOLL 
Beauty Parlor 


Convenient Appointments 
by Phone or Mail 


922 W. North Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


The ; 
James BR. Armiger 
Company 


Jewelers and Silversmiths 
310 North Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 


UNUSUALLY HEAVY SCORING IN — 
INTERCOLLEGIATE BASKETBALL 


C. M. Loeb Jr. of Princeton Leads Individual Scorers With 
Low Total of 93—Evety.Team in Eastern League 
Makes Over 200 Points 


C. L. Hendricks '27, Princeton. 
Thec. Schlossback °’2%, Cornell 
R. L. Jones ’28S5S Yale 
W. J. Madden ’28, Columbia... 
G. C. Tully ’26, Dartmouth.... 
T. C. Deveau ‘27, Cornell 
J. P. Moynihan ‘26, Cornell.... 
Kdward Alexander ’27, Princtn 
a Se «. Sepa 
. F. Kirchmeyer ’26, Columbia 
.. C. Whitsett °28, Princeton.. 
. M. Gordon ’'28, Dartmouth.. 
. P. Ellis ’28, Dartmouth 
. P. MeNully ’28, Yale 
iy de: Ge es i ee wk 


C. M: Loeb Jr. '26, of Princeton 
University, was the leading individual 
scorer of the Intercollegiate Basket- 
ball League during the season just 
completed, which incidentally was one 
oz the heaviest if not the heaviest 
scoring season in the league’s exist- 
ence. Not a team in the league made 
less than 200 points and Columbia, 
leading with 9 victories and 1 defeat, 
has a total of 328 points scored which 
probably has not been equalled by a 
leading team since the league started. : 
At any rate, no team has managed to | & B. Mckadden 26, Dartmouth 
beat this total of points acquired in| my" y Connell ‘ean 
the past 10 years although Yale Uni-  H. Matthews °28. Penn..... 
versity in 1917 scored -326 points. J. F. Zanger ’28, Dartmouth... 
The surprising part of it is that al-| J. T. Sullivan ’26, Columbia... 
though the team totals were unusually | J. W. Gartner '27, Princeton... 
high, Loeb’s leading total of 93 points - & Coleman 31, Yale. ... 
in the individual class is with one ex- Bet 28, Penn... 

; . nkel ’28, Yale 
ception the lowest since 1910. The . MacLean ’26, Y: 
large number of players scoring over y. Benson ’27, Dartmouth.. 
20 points accounts for this unusual V. McCullough ’28, Princeton 
distribution of points. W. G. Laub ’26, . P. Walker ’27, Pennsylvania 
Columbia, is the runnerup in indi- 3. Potter ts Columbia 
vidual scoring with 89 points. Laub’s | (,° yy gn ee 
record of 21 points in one game which} Jj" 4. Kaufmann ’27. Princeton 
he acquired twice during the season} Lee Schaenen ’27, Cornell.. 
was the best. H® performed this feat | M. W. Chapman ’27, Penn..... 
in the opening and closing games of | A. F. Thompson '27, Penn. 
Colunibia’s league schedule. 

Laub took the lead in scoring in the. 
first week of competition, but Loeb | 
passed him in the second week and 
held it all the rest of the season. All 
the teams used a large number of | 
substitutes this vear and the surpris- | 
ingly large number of 1927 and 1928 | 
men who are up among the leading 
scorers gives prospects for a tighter 
season next year. Although three men | 
led him to the finish in scoring points, 
the work of Capt. M. S. Dake ’26 of 
Cornell University deserves. special 
mention. Starting with a mediocre 
team he developed a playing enthusi- 
asm among the squad members that 
enabled the Ithacans to capture their 
last four successive games and finish 
in a triple tie for third place with 
Princeton and University of Pennsyl- 
vania, ' 

Yale University, although playing 
hard and enthusiastically most of the 
season, failed to win a game in 10 
starts, duplicating its performance of 
last year. Many times the Blue 
showed much strength on the offensive 
and lost out by only a few points. 

The high scoring added to the inter- 
est of the league competition, from the } 
standpoint of the spectators. Good | 
markmanship and aggressiveness were | and ineligibilities ferced him to aban- 
the features of the season. There were | don the plan. 
many who could shoot accurately and| The first regatta of the season is still 
score consistently from the center of |a long way ahead. Syracuse rows the 
the floor and therefore the heavy | United States Naval Academy at An- 
scoring does not cast any reflections’) napolis May 22 in the annual dual 
upon the defensive work of the teams! races; May 31 the Orange crews will 
which was also of a high order. Thej|race in the American Henleys at 
individual records follow: Philadelphia; and June 28 comes the 
| Intercollegiate regatta at PoughkKeep- 
Fl Pts ' sie. 

+ | 
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SYRACUSE CREWS GET 
OUT ON SENECA RIVER 


———E 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., March 25—TIce 
loosened its grip on the Seneca River 
near Syracuse this week, and Coach 
James A. Ten Eyck sent his Syracuse 
University crews through their first 
open air workouts of the season. Var- 
sity’ men worked out in the shells and 
freshmen i.. a specially constructed 
12-oared scow. 

The tentative varsity crew Coach 
Ten Eyck placed on the water was 
made up of last year's varsity, junior 
varsity and freshman crews with C. 
M. Fitch ’27, 1925 stroke, setting the 
pace. The combination rowed together 
fairly well, but Ten Eyck is not satis- 
fied and plans shifts. . 

Loss of four of the eight men who 
propelled the Syracuse freshman 
shell to an intercollegiate victory at 
Poughkeepsie last spring loomed as a 
great handicap as the men took to the 
water. Coach Ten Eyck had intended 
to keep his freshman eight intact for 
years, but failures to return to college 


r—Goals—~ 


Fld 
CM. M. Loeb Jr. ’'26, Princeton. .33 
W. G. Laub '26, Columbia.....3: 
John Rothenfeld ’27, Columb.. 
M. S. Dake ’26, Cornell 1 
W. A. Mannheim ‘26, Colum.2 
Paul Davenport 27, Penn..... ; 
R. F. Langdell ’28, Dartmouth. 1! 
J. T. Lorch ’27, Columbia...... 2 
Dy. te Seay ST, PORR: occes 8 
R. M. Albee 26, Cornell....... 
W. J. Ramage ’26, Penn..... 
J. Bas Bemumen °27, Wale. ..ccces 
F. D. Lackey ’26, Yale 
E. M. Goldblatt ’27, Penn... 
J. E. Picken ’27, Dartmouth... 
Louis Sherr ’°’26, Penn 
W. G. Heep Jr. 28, Dartmouth. 
W. B. Evans ’28, Princeton... 


RALEIGH TO LEAD LEHIGH 
BETHLEHEM, Pa., March 25—Walter 
* | A. Raleigh ’27 today was elected to cap- 
* itain the Lehigh University swimming 
team next vear. He was a member of 
the relay quartet and also competed in 
the 100-yard swim. 


The Court Lunch 


24 East Fayette Street, Baltimore 


Open From 7 A. M. 
to 7:30 P. M. 


Evening Dinner Served from 
ea to 7:30 P. M. 
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Gilfrey Ward ’28S, Yale 

F.. B. Whittaker Jr. ’28, Dart.. 
J. A. Bryant ’26, Princeton.. 
G PD. Clucas ’26, Cornell...... 
J. F. Carmody ’27, Yale 

Kk. M. Norris '28, Columbia.... 
H. S. Dey ’27, Dartmouth.... 
S. B. Foot *°28, Princeton...... 
F. D. Rossomondo ’26, Cornell. ! 
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Baltimore’ s 
Great Apparel Store 


Baltimore, Md. 


ROSE KEATING 


Corset Specialist 
319 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland 


Ready-to-W ear and Custom-Made 
Corsets and Brassieres 


Corsets from $3.00 to $25.00 


2400 


Farmlands Dairy 


DITCH BROTHERS, Ince. 
“Baltimore’s Oldest Dairy” 


11-13-15 East Twenty-First Street 


Mano ‘Swartz 


Fur Storage 
New Storage Rates 


Be sure to consult us. 


225 N. Howard Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Phones—Homewood 3600, 


Everything Man Wears 


UALITY SHOP 


"Collar-Hug” Clothes, 
Baltimore and Liberty Sts, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Special Table 
of Articles 


at 50c, $1, $2.50 
and $5 Each 


On.Our Second Floor — 


Members of Florist Telegraph Delivery 
Association 


“7 BT eS 
8 

E. Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md. 
” Shirtmakers and Haberdashers 


Exclusive designs in 
Spring Neckwear for Men 


WittiAM J. HALLIDAY 
Plaza 1.00 to 5.00 each 


ze Floris 


321 N. Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 
MISS S. C. GROVES 


Liberty 
339 


PLUMBING AND HEATING 


EORGE 
OOD 


Charles Street at Lexington 
BALTIMORE 


BALTIMORE'S 
QUALITY STORE 


OWARD 
ONEST ILKIE 
ORK 


‘Residence Phone, Liberty 7303 
Office and Shop, Liberty 2752 


5227 Park Heights Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


MARY JOHNSTON, Inc. 


NEE PATTERSON 


Florist 


Howard at Madison, Baltimore, Md. 
Member Florist Telegraph Delivery 


— 
' 


Kugene Wildman 
BUTTER and- EGGS 


Manhattan and Merville Avenue 
Phone Liberty 5041 Baltimore, Md. 
All Orders Delivered 


CHARLES E. T. BROLL 
PRIME BEEF 


549 Lexington Market, Baltimore, Md 


Between Eutaw and Paca Sta. 


BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON, DINNER 
| Strictly First-Class Home-Cooked Foods 


Open Sunday 4:30 to 8:00 P. M. 


The Mt. Royal -Inn 


BONWIT LENNON & CQ 


The Specially Shop of Aulhante Modes 
222 NORTH CHARLES STREET 


BALTIMORE 


Spring Fats 


Are here in a profusion of 
lovely styles and in all head 
sizes. Moderately priced. 


JOELGUTMAN&@ 


; North Eutaw Street 
BALTIN9 ORE? MK 


Exclusive 


COATS and FROCKS 


For Women and Misses 


At SPECIAL PRICES 


Charles Street at Mt. Royal Avenue | 
Vernon 3133 


BALTIMORE, MD, _u. 


Canaries 


S pecial—Hartz Mt. Male Canaries.$6.75 
St. Andreasberg Roller Canaries. 7.75 


Brass Canary Cage and Stand, as illustrated, 
Gun Metal Canary Cage and Ebony and 
Brass Stand .......cceeeeeeees +9100 each 


Ordering Canary, Cage and Stand, will include supply 
of Food and Advice on Care of Canaries, gratis. 


BISHOP, The Bird Man 


Dept. “C” Established 1874 Baltimore, Md. 


“The Bird House With a National Reputation” 


THE CHRISTIAN 


SCIENCE 


MONITOR, 


BOSTON, 


THURSDAY, 


MARCH 25, 1926 
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Pongolo and Qum Go to a Party 


going to school at the mission 
station for quite a while. To- 
gether with all the other little Zulu 
children they had learned to weave 


baskets, plant vegetable gardens, do 
simple sums, and now they were 
learning to read. But Zulu children, 
like other children, enjoy holidays, 
and the summer holidays were at 
hand. The white lady had told the 
children they were all to come to a 
party one day before the holidays 
began, and they were to bring their 
parents and relatives. 

There was much talking and prep- 
aration at the “kraals.” The mothers 
and fathers all said they would 
come, for they loved nothing better 
than meeting together for some fun. 
They were accustomed to going to 
dances and feasts, but they did not 
know what the white lady’s party 
would be like. One thing was cer- 
tain, they must -wear their best for 
the occasion. 

The mothers, and aunts, and sis- 
ters put on their bead ornaments, 
beautiful woven belts, bracelets, and 
anklets, also blue cloths embroid- 
ered in bead patterns. The fathers, 
uncles, and brothers took their 
shields, made of ox-hide, finely pol- 
ished knob-kerrie sticks, bead orna- 
ments, and big tufts of feathers on 
their’ heads. Pongolo wore the pink 
dotted frock the mission lady had 
given her, and Qum wore his little 
white shirt. 

When they all arrived at the Mis- 
sion station they found a big grassy 
patch had been cut and cleared for 
them, and when they had greeted the 
mission lady they sat in a circle on 
the grass, waiting for the fun to 
begin. 

The white lady said they would 
have races, first the men, then the 
women, then the girls and boys, and 
lastly the small children. The little 
herd boys ran faster than anybody 
else. They were so used to chasing 
swift cattle and goats, that they were 
nearly as swift themselves, and 
everybody applauded when they raced 
like the wind over the short green 


Pros to and Qum had been 


grass. The toddlers made everybody 
laugh, because some ran backward 
and some forward, and some ran,to 
their parents instead of to the win- 
ning post. 

They had a potato race which was 
quite new to the Zulus, and in the 


| 


egg-and-spoon race they nearly all 
dropped their eggs, because they were 
not used to small metal spoons, hav- 
ing only big wooden ones in their 
homes, .For prizes the men received 
money, the women and girls beads 
and soap, and the boys and children 
sweets. There was to be a big tug-of- 
war at the end for the men. The two 
teams were chosen and the tug began. 
The women encouraged and cheered 
and the struggle was hot and long. 
At last one team was pulled over the 
line, and the sports were at an end 

Then everybody lined up for a 
“thank-you” dance for the mission 
lady. The women and girls danced'in 
front, and the men in several rows 
at the back. Singing and dancing, 
and clapping their hands rhythmi- 
cally, they advanced toward the white 
lady, every now and again a dancer 
running forward to express individ- 
ual thanks. They circled round the 
grass plot several times, and then, 
still singing and dancing, they all re- 
turned to their “Kraals.” 


The Diary of Snubs, Our Dog 


Well, that moving business isn'f 
as bad as | thought it was — 


And shertly ateraara he was 
talkin e of the workmen 
and | pve him tell the Boss 

it would be five orsix weeks 
before the house would be — 
for us to — srgagg i 


bf hon 
ome when we ¢0ofover to Highian 
0 
and jumber— 


ected tne Boss to show mea fy 
q 
Avenue burall Il saw was a lot 


ood< i 


plenty 


That made me ate pretty 
because it means [ll aa 
of time to use c#We-~ bent 
have saved up at home — 


yas 


‘ jook atihe b 
you td run a 


@ ofrolic around |” 


And besides, I don' tf believe the new place is i 
ard~" exclaimed the Boss;"f 


— 
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to be half bad-Susf 
a great place for 
—_ CRMIGCIS 
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Spring Notes 


By ~-ALBERT 


[oor silent impulse which stirs 
birds to various activities is 
strange and inexplicable through 
any process of human logic. The 
urge which starts the blue-winged 
warblers and the orchard orioles 
southward while yet summer’s man- 
tle o’erspreads the northland is no 
more explainable than the mysteri- 
ous impulse which induces. the 
white-breasted nuthatches to change 
their nasal “yank, yank” of winter 
into a series of gentle little notes, a 
very pleasant ditty, in early Febru- 
ary, long before the advent of the 


slightest visible sign of spring, in| that 


fact, during the coldest weather of 
the whole year. 
At our home in a suburb of Boston 


these dainty acrobats have the honor | 


of being the first harbingers of spring, 
not because of being the first arriv- 
als of the migrants,—for they favor 
us with their presence all winter,— 
but by virtue of being the openers 
of the spring chorus. At daybreak 
on the cold mornings of early Febru- 
ary, we heard them in the elm trees; 
and although they were frequent 
visitors at our feeding stations, they 
did not sing while under our ob- 
servation. Apparently this early 
breaking. into song is a fixed habit 
with the nuthatches, as we have 
heard them under. similar conditions 
for several years. By the time the 
robins and bluebirds arrjve, these 
move along to their summer homes 


in the cool woods of northern New / 


England and Canada. Nuthatches, 


‘name Kentucky cardinal 


‘F. GILMORE 


chickadees, starlings, and bluejays 
have made up the bulk of our bird 
population during the winter, with 
an occasional call from some chance 
visitor. Not a songful group, to be 
sure, put their presence has greatly 
enlivened the dull wintry days. 
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If you hail from the Old Dominion, 
or have been associated with her 
citizens, it is’ likely that you have 
heard’ the cardinal (Cardinalis 
cardinalis), called the Virginia red- 
bird. On the other hand, if you were 
bred in old Kentucky or belong to 
numerous band which fell 
under the magic spell of James Lane 
Allen’s “Kentucky Cardinal” a quar- 
ter of a century ago, it is more than 
likely that you have accépted the 
for this 
favorits bird of the South. Next to 
the mockingbird, the cardinal is the 
most popular of southern minstrels; 
and many, no doubt because of its 
reaily magnificent coat, would place 
it first of all. And there is a rea- 
son, an excellent one. if you please, 
for 2ll this popularity. -Imagine a 
bird as large as a catbird, clad in an 
all-cver costume of bright rosy red, 


GREETING CARD 
ASSORTMENT 


Mailed postpaid to any address. Fifteen 
Cards for $1.00. Regular price $1.25. Cards 
are printed from engraved steel plates and 
attractively hand colored. Suitable for all 
occasions. Each card in envelope, protected 
by dustproof glassine paper. 


GEORGE J. SCHLEHR. 


fe Pelaware Ave., Buffalo, 
Hertel Sta. 
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hairy and downy woodpeckers, 


7 
554-562 Main Street Flint 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


& Kent 


—$14 


so’smart this Spring. 


leather it is $72.00. 


‘Narrow Strap Pumps 


A single strap pump of simple beauty of line 
is “Mayfair.” It has the new 2-inch spike heels 


In Gray, Parchment and Sauterne Kid it is $14.00. In patent 


Main Floor—Pearl Street 


The Wm. Hengerer Co. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Pure White Bath Towels, 22c 


A special price for neat, serviceable bath towels. 
It is advisable to buy at least half a dozen at this low 
“Cannon” brand, large size bath towels at 45c. 

Size 21x40. Very absorbent. 


loop weave. 
cost. 
All-white. 


Size 19x36. Double- 
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q Men’s White 


i@ 


Manhattan shirts of fine 

white oxford cloth. The ma- 

terial is soft, lustrous, wash- 
_ able and: durable. | 


te KLEINHANS ~. 


Buffalo, New York 


Oxford Shirts 


Perfect-fitting. Made with 
collars attached or plain 
neckband style. Specially 


priced, $2.65 


even to the thick bill, with. just 
enough black about the head and 
breast to enhance the brilliancy of 
his coat. Besides, the long tail and 
prominent crest add appreciably to 
the caidinal’s aristocratic appear- 
ance. Were the -redbird’s brilliant 
costume’ its only appeal, it. would 
still be a favorite. But it also has 
a delightful song. Both male and 
female sing a series of clear ringing 


smart appearance. The notes of+this 
bird are always sprightly and full 
of cheer. Some admirers even use 
the word “famous” in describing its 
vocal accomplishments; 
Thorne Miller, wise’ observer, de- 
scribes the cardinal’s song as “a 
loud whistle into which usually 
‘enters quite frequently the sbdund q! 
qa! q! q! and a peculiar long drawn 
out e—e sometimes~ syllabled as 


Thrif¢:s Compensation 


More than a half million dollars will be 
divided among our 50,000 depositors the first 
of the year, interest on their savings! 


Over $600,000.00 in 

Christmas Club 

will also be paid to our 
club membefs. 


»Join this army of 
thrifty, prosperous peo- 
ple—Bank with.us by 
Jail. 
ean Albany's Big 1926 
Christmas Club 
now open, 


41/5% 


“Albany's 9 to § o'clock Bank” 


THE NATIONAL SAVINGS BANK 
70-72 State Street Albany, N. Y. 
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notes quite in keeping with their. 


Olive |. 


money, 


‘three cheers.’” This very morning, 
March 6, I heard the cardinal sing- 
ing in a bare maidenhair tree al- 
most under the shadow of the 
Capitol at Washington, and was 


quite charmed by his minstrelsy. He 


sat on the topmost branch of the 
tree bathed in the morning sun- 
shine, which gave a brilliancy as of 
fire to his beautiful plumage. His 
clear notes, loud and ringing, fell on 
the frosty air like liquid lyrics, while 
his less brilliantly dressed mate 
chirped a shrill accompaniment from 
a near-by shrub. Both are much 
sought as cage birds, and the female 
is often preferred over the male. 
Her less showy dress, dull red 
touched with olive-brown and gray, 
makes a strong appeal to the eye, 
and her song, with its somewhat 
softer notes, has a charm all its own. 

While the cardinal, like the mock- 
ingbird, is usually associated with 
the South, yet it is common as 
far north as Ohio and New Jersey, 
occasionally crossing the Hudson, to 
the great delight of the bird lovers 
of the Empire State. 

How deeply love for nature, espe- 
cially for its animate objects, is 
implanted in human hearts, we are 
quite unaware until circumstances 
transplant us into new surround- 
ings! 
home to me one summer day many 
years ago when we had sought in 
our favorite park respite from the 
clamor of the great city. Lying on 
a grassy bank, watching the clouds 
drift by, we were astounded to see 
a turkey buzzard circling high above 
us on towering wing. There was no 
mistaking it: there it was, appar- 
ently as unconcerned as though it 
were in Virginia or the Carolinas. 
We watched this runaway from the 
South for a long time, fascinated by 
the grace and majesty ofits move- 
ments. As we moved on, looking 
for favorites in the shrubbery, pres- 
ently we were startled by the thun- 
derous approach of a mounted police- 
man, wildly gesticulating, apparently 
for the purpose of bringing us to a 
halt. Rapidly reviewing our actions 
to recall any possible misdemeanor 
we might have committed, we obedi- 
ently awaited the approach of the 
minion of the law, in a sort of des- 
perate resignment. As he drew up, 
almost breathless in his haste, he 
greeted us with, “Have you seen 
him?” in the unmistakable accents 
of the South. In reply to our laconic 
“Whom?” he shouted, “Why, the buz- 
zard which has been circling about 
the park all.the afternoon!” His 
secret was out. He was far from 
home, and the familiar sight of this 
constant rider of the air had stirred 
his memory; and having seen us ob- 
serving the birds about the park, he 
had wished to share with us his joy 
over the truly inspiring sight of a 
turkey buzzard keeping its aerial 
lookout. 

What marvelous prowess of flight | 
the. buzzard possesses! Hour after 
hour it will keep the air, circling on 
motionless pinions, except as it tilts 


its wing tips to accommodate itself 


to the:currents of wind. Majestic and 
nobie seem best to describedts stately 
movements; yet on occasion it can 
make great haste, turning and doub- 
ling on its course with the celerity 
of a goshawk. The moment this buz- 
zard perches, its charm is gone. Awk- 
ward, even repulsive in appearance, 
it nevertheless serves as scavenger, 
a purpose so important that it is 
fully protected by law throughout its 
range, which includes the* southern 
half of the United States. 


W. M. Whitney & Co. 


‘announce 


the reopening of their 


SHOE 


Department 


Featuring a Complete Line of 


I. MILLER 
Beautiful Shoes for Women 


The shoe department, 
been rearranged, is located on the ° 
second floor. Trained salespeople 
to give prompt and courteous 
service. 


WIM Whitney 


ALS 5 ee. A & 


which has 
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Beautiful 


$1.50 postpaid 


“FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE” 


Reference Book Holder 


A handsome desk accessory. 
Made of African Mahogany, Piano finished. 


Instead of being held by the reader or propped up 
against something, the Reference book is placed in 
the holder and thus set upon the desk or reading table. 


We also make distribution bores for literature. 


BUHL & BLASHFIELD ORGAN COMPANY 


019 Seymour Avenue, Utica, New York 


Convenient Practical 


Hills, McLean ana Haskins 


BINGHAMPON, N. Y. 


This was especially brought |. 


All the deputies were busy as- 
sisting the taxpayers in prepar- 
ing their tax returtis on the last 

- day of filing, when a Negro came 
in and sat down by the desk of 
one of the assistants. 

“What is your net income?” 
asked the deputy. 

“Well, sah,” replied the Negro, 
“Ah hasn't got none. Dat’s what 
Ah come in here fo—to get you 
to fix it up.” 
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“Send a shilling’s worth of meat 
out to my house,’ wrote a man 
to his butcher: adding, “If there 
is no one at home just poke it | 
through the keyhole.’—JlPearson's. 


> 


“That lecturer brings things 
home to me I’ve ney er seen be- 
fore.” 


“So does our laundryman.” 


<—> 


It costs four or five dollars to 
prepare for a picnic, and a good 
heavy rain is frequently worth it. 
—Detroit News. 
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He: “When shall we be mar- 
ried?’ 

She: “Soon, I hape, but I am 
distressed every time 1 think of 
giving up my good position.” 

He: “You don’t have to give it 
up, dear. I'll give up mine!” 


—S> 


Brown: “I understand’ that 
Senator Green wanted you to act 
as his private secretary.’ 

Simmons: “He did,: but I 
wouldn't accept. the position be- 
cause 1 would have to sign every- 
thing ‘Green per Simmons.’ 
NV. ¥. C. Lines Magazine. 
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An Englishman, on his first 
visit to Boston, was having break- 
fast at the Parker House. Of 
course, he asked the waiter to - 
bring him “some of those Parker 
House rolls that we hear so much 
about, and the usual Sunday 
morning breakfast.” 

In due course the meal was set 
before him, and he speedily seized 


one of the little brown delica- 
cies and took a good bite. Un- 
‘able to swallow the mouthful, 
he removed the contents with 
much embarrassment and as lit- 
tle ostentation as possible. 
Summoning the waiter, he con- 
fided that something untoward 
had happened to the roll. Where- 
upon the waiter exclaimed: 
“Why, sir, that’s not a Parker 
House roll; it’s a codfish cake.” 
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A little girl was playing 
“school” with her dolls. She 
spelt out l-a-s-t to her class, and 
her mother, who was sitting near, 
said: “Well, dear, and what does 
that spell?’ 

“Oh, I don’t know,” 
child. “I’m the teacher. 
Bits. 


replied the 
"—Tit- 
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“Flow much are your apples?” 
“Three for a dime.” 

“How much for one?” 

“Five cents.” 

“Well, I'll buy the other two.” 


SYS 


Bride-to-be: “Do you know 
that the girls are giving a break- 
fast shower? 

“What are they serving, 
fruit ?’—Life. 


grape- 
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Teacher: “You must control 
that laughing!” 

James: “But I can't.” 

“Why can’t you?” 

“The erystal of my watch is 
broken and the hands keep tick- 
ling me.” 


PENNSYLVANIA SCANS 
PRIMARY ELECTIONS 


HARRISBURG, Pa., March 25 (Spe- 
cial)—Indications are one-sixth of 
Pennsylvania’s solid Republican con- 


AGRICULTURE FOR UNEMPLOYED 
NEW LAND PROPOSAL IN ENGLAND 


Projects Seek to Free Land in Town and Country for 
Community Benefit—Room for 500,000 
Workers Seen 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


LONDON, March 8—The_ great| 
Liberal Land Conference, specially 
called by Lord Oxford to consider 
Mr. Lloyd George’s two land reports 
(produced by a committee which has 
been sitting for nearly three years to 
inquire into the many problems af- 
fecting the agricultural and town 
land of England), after three days of 
debate, ended by adopting important 
proposals which mark a radical ad- 
vance along the line of land reform. 

The new proposals aim at freeing 
the land in country and town in the 


intefests of the community and na-'| 


tion. Faced with a permanent army 
of 1,000,000 unemployed, due mostly 
to changed commercial conditions in 
world markets since the war, 
Liberal Party believes it can employ | 
at least half these men by reviving | 
griculture, and hopes the increased 
spending power of the new land | 
workers will stimulate employment 
in other industries where unemploy- 
ment is most acute. 


There is reasonable belief among 
experts that of the £340,000,000 
spent annually in buying food from 
overseas, at least £275,000,000 can 
be grown in Great Britain, under 
more 
thousands of acres now lying idle 
or being used for purposes of sport 
or pleasure. To unlock this waste 
land and give it back to the farmers, 
small hoiders, and farm workers is 
the main cbject of the new propo- 
sals. 


gressional delegation of 36 men will | 
not be candidates for renomination | 
in the May primary election. Two, and : 
possibly another member, of the del- | 
egation will be candidates for state: 


wide nominations and three have an- 
nounced intention not to seek re- | 
nomination. | 

One of the congressional nomina- | 
tion contests of unusual interest will | 
be in a northwestern district, where | 
Gen. George C. Rickards, recently | 
head of the militia bureau of the 
War Department, is a candidate for 
Republican nomination against H. J. 
Bixler. 

In one of the Allegheny districts 
M. Clyde Kelly will be candidate for 
renomination, although much men- | 
tioned as possible entry in the Re- | 
publican gubernatorial race. . His | 
congressional papers are on file. 


ARMEN’S 


or 
LOWERS 


331 Driving Park Avenue 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Glen 1240 Res. Glen 4484-M 


Now at Their New Store 


47 East Avenue 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Your Needs in 


Insurance 
May I Serve You? 
<>?oma> 


Wellington Potter 


Stone 1651 539 Granite Bldg. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


»- <4 


Shoes for the Family 


Temple Theatre Building 
. 


Edith Ellis Sweet al 


Rochester, N. 


Candy Soda _ Lunches | 


Chocolate Rabbits and Baskets. 
Fancy Boxes packed to order. 


Wilders Clothes Shop 


41 Gibbs Opp. Eastman Theater 
° SROCHESTEA a ie 


Clothing, Hats, Furnishiags 
Custom Tailoring 
Men’s Outfitters 


Rich’ s Beauty Shoppe 


EXPERT ATTENDANTS 


Permanent Waving 
Main 7794 


Upstairs, 


E. S. BOHACHEK Ince. 


Fire and Automobile 
Insurance 


in DIVIDEND Paying Companies 
Cadillac Building 
171 Court St., ROCHESTER, 


66 So. | 
Victoria Theatre 


Clinton Ave., 


Opp. 


eo 


' W e Are Ready 


| SSS => 


The (Curtain Rises 


Enter Spring—Exit Winter 


Geese flying north, 
Robins in the tree tops, 


New and smarter shoes greet the new season. 


Pussywillows along rushing streams, 
Sap buckets on the maples, 
Greening grass. 


The world is changing. 


New Spring Hats 


Clothes lighter in weight and color. 


Are You? 


Drive The 
— 


[CHEVRO DEN, 
~ ha Ze mana 


It is its own best salesman. 
Quality Service at Low Cost. 


Harris-Chevrolet Corp’n 
58 Plymouth Ave. N. 
Main 560 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


The Pine Trees 


serve only 
the best things to eat. 


Everything is delicious. 
Luncheon and Dinner at 140 East 


Avenue. Breakfast, Lunch and 
Supper at 291 East Avenue. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
WONDERFUL WAFFLES! 


The Van Ingen 
Coal Company 


COAL 
COKE 


Glen. 245 170 Lyell Ave. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


, 


- 


GROCERS 


Who buy in jobbing quan- 
tities and desire a buying 
service without cost to 
them on 


New York State 
Beans 


are invited to 
communicate with 


BENJAMIN GERKS, Broker 


BEANS EXCLUSIVELY 


Cutler Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


handkerchiefs, others 


handkerchiefs: 50¢. 


colors. 25¢, each. | 
Kiddies’ leather purses 


of radios, violins, balls, 


25¢ to 50¢ each. 


Fancy Designs and Gay Colors 
Are Featured in 


Handkerchieis 


UNNY DOLLS dressed in children’s pictorial 
Baskets containing chickens and handkerchiefs in all 


handkerchiefs in every purse. 


A large assortment of novelties for the kiddies, all 
having handkerchiefs enclosed. ‘They come in the form 
animals, candy sticks, etc. 


Street Floor, West 


McCurdy & Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


dolls dressed in novelty 


with chain handles. Two 
50¢. 


Authentic 
1926 Spring Style 
In Men’s and Boys’ 


Clothing, Hats, Shoes 
and Furnishings 


MckARLIN'S 


195 Main Street East 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


intensive cultivation, on the'| 


MeCURDY’S 


LITTLE WOMEN’S 
DRESSES 
THAT FIT 

THE HARD TO FIT 

$29.75 to $59.75 


Dress Dept. Second Floor 


McCURDY & CO, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Approximately there are 900,000 
‘landless farm workers who would 
| benefit if these new proposals are 
put into effect and would have the 
opportunity for the first time in 
agricultural history to rise to the 
position of farmers. Commencing 
credit for the farm worker is part 
of the new scheme and a complete 
system of agricultural education is 
to be introduced in every village. 
The Liberal promoters of these pro- 
posals hope to stop the emigration 


of the best youth who leave the rural 


areas for lands of opportunity over- 


the | insure open spaces and playing fields 


| 


i 


~=— 
Mortgage 


seas, and to give it a “chance to 
colonize England.” 

The proposals for town planning 
will, it is hoped, abolish slums in 
which about 3,000,000 people live and 


in town areas. Commercial and in- 
| dustrial enterprise, according to 
'these plans, would be freed from 
taxes on improvements, and land 
wanted for industry and communal 
expansion would be available at a 
fair price. 
TIN PLATE MILLS ACTIVE 

PITTSBURGH, March 25—Tin plate 
mills are operating at 95 per cent of 
capacity, with output at this rate sold 
for the entire first half of this year. 
Canners anticipate another record pacikx 
of fruits and vegetables, and have cov- 
ered requirements far in advance to in- 
sure an adequate supply of tin plate. 


“NOW IS 
WALL PAPER TIME” 


Our showing of all grades is most come 
plete. Our enlarged Daylight departe 
ment affords a very agreeable place to 


| make your selection. 


Fourth Floor 


DIFFY POWERS CO. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


INSURANCE 
in All Its Branches 


Spring is approaching rapidly. 
You'll want your automobile 
INSURED before you drive. 
Let us do it for you. Let us 
explain what our service will 
do for you. Some of your 
friends know. Highest 
references. 


George Dietrich Co., 


Incorporated 


Granite Building Tel. Stone 5897 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Money to Loan 


EW YORK LIFE 

Insurance Company 
funds are always avail- 
able for conservative 
loans on_ residential, 
apartment and business 
properties. 


Reasonable rates and 
prompt service assured. 
Make application to 


J. E. GoutreMoutT 
CORPORATION 


Union Trust Bldg, 
Main 3173 
ROCHESTER. N, Y. 


705 


Medium Weight. 
Full Fashioned. 


$1.25 


To be had in— 


Black Zinc Gray 
W hite Rose Taupe 
Flesh 
Peach 
Champagne 
French Nude 
Atmosphere 
Beige 
Biscuit 
Moonlight 


Harvest 
Grain 
Tanbark 
Lariat 
Almond 
Shadow 


Mauve Taupe 


Golden Brown 


A Pair or Two of These 
Surpassing Values in 


/Vomen s 
Sih Stockings 


Will Send You Back to Us for More 


Manufactured for us from highest grade pure 
Japanese silk with mercerized lisle tops and soles 
on full fashioned machines which insure the 
greatest amount of wear and the most perfect fit. 


An examination of these splendid values will 
emphasize their low prices. 


La Sibelle Style 171 Hollywood Style 515 


The kind of hosiery to go with the spring costume. 


Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Co. 


Rochester, New York 


Heavy Weight. 
Full Fashioned. 


$1.59 


To be had in— 


Black Rose Taupe 
W hite Silver Slipper 
Flesh Sunset 
Peach Grain 
Champagne Crash 
French Nude Tanbark 
Nude Windsor Tan 
Beige Almond 
Blondine Blue Fox 
Moonlight Bran 
Zine Gray Shadow 
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Music News and Reviews 


Chamber — 


Concert in London 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
LONDON, March 11—Anthony Ber- 
nard and his London Chamber Or- 
chestra, at a concert in AZolian Hall 
on March 5, began their program 
with the Bandenburg Concerto No. 2 


by Bach and ended with the big G 
minor symphony by Mozart, while 
between stood the Rhapsody for 
clarinet and orchestra by Debussy, 
the “Suite de Pulchinella” of Pergo- 
lesi-Stravinski, and the Concerto for 
cello and orchestra by Delius (solo- 
ist, Beatrice Harrison). 

Now this particular Brandenburg 
Concerto is splendid musical’ ma- 
terial—but scored in a manner none 
too sympathetic for a solo\trumpet, 
solo flute, solo oboe, solo violin and 
orchestra. The true solvent must 
always have been, then as now, the 
strings. Bach’s music forges straight 
ahead with hardly any give and take 
between the instruments. The read- 
ing under Anthony Bernard also 
forged straight ahead without syn- 
thetic differentiation of detail. It was 
the string players, with their vital- 
ity, who really carried the thing 
through. 

Today Stravinsky is perhaps the 
greatest expert in the art of scoring 
the world has ever seen. His “Suite 
de Pulchinella” contains the wittiest 
(and dare one say it?), prettiest turns 
of fancy expressed in terms of bril- 
liantly original orchestration, and 
his treatment of the string instru- 
ments is as fresh as it is important 
in the general effect. 

Debussy’s Rhapsody for clarinet 
and orchestra, short but distinctive, 
combines in quiet surety several 
qualities that are often separated. 
The dreamily beautiful thoughts and 
sounds, instead of floating idly, fol- 
low a natural and convincing course 
of development. Its rare quality was 
well displayed by the clarinet play- 
ing of Frederick Thurston. 

The British Women’s Symphony 
Orchestra cannot yet command such 
uniform good quality as obtains in 
Anthony Bernard’s orchestra, but it 
is steadily growing into a fine band 
under the training of its conductor, 


Dr. Sargent. The concert it gave at) 


Queen’s Hall on March 9 marks an 
advance on earlier appearances. The 
strings are still the strength of the 
orchestra. In Parry s “English Suite” 
and the “Elegie” from Tchaikovsky’s 
Suite for strings alone, their fine 
tone, precision of bowing and musi- 
cal impulse were first rate. Praise 
would have been unqualified but for 
some minor blemishes. No band can 
excel till all its members follow the 
fundamental rule of orchestral play- 
ing, “Look at the conductor.” The 
accompanying, however, was good in 
Dvorak’s Concerto for cello and 
orchestra, and displayed more con- 
sistent vitality than the solo, played 
by Beatrice Harrison. 

The Chamber Music Players gave 
their concert at Wigmore Hall on the 
same day. Albert Sammons, Lionel 
Tertis, Cedric Sharpe and William 
Murdoch understand music in the 
same way. It is not one more than 
another who inspires their perform- 
ances when they combine in ensem- 
ble. All are inspired alike, and 
whether the work they play is as 
hackneyed as Schimann’s Pianoforte 
Quartet in E flat, as familiar as 
Brahms’ in C Minor, or as foreign as 
Dvorak’s in E flat, they play with 
such vital beauty that the music 
comes as if fresh minted from the 
thoughts of the composer. M.M.5. 


St. Louis Symphony 
Ends Forty-sixth Season 


ST. LOUIS, March 21 (Special 
Correspondence)—With the follow- 
ing program, the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra, under the baton of 
Rudolph Ganz, closed the forty-sixth 
season of its history. 

Concerto Grosso in B minor 
Symphony in D minor 
Rimky-Korsakoff 
Orchestral Suite from the Opera ‘‘Sne- 
gourotchka” 
Borodin 

Polovtsian Dances from “Prince Igor” 

A feature of considerable interest 
to the audience was that Mr. Ganz, 
directing from the piano in the 
style of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, played the piano- 
forte part in the Concerto Grosso. 
Thus Handel himself played and di- 
rected 200 years ago. This Concerto 
Grosso was the final work of a 
series of 12, all composed within 
the short span of a month. Mr. Ganz 
played in true ensemble style, and 
the whole gave the effect of Old 
World atmosphere. 

Handel composed in a year’s time 
perhaps as much as César Franck 
composed in a lifetime. Handel com- 
posed too much; Franck, perhaps, 
too little. Much of Handel is unim- 
portant; we treasure every scrap of 
César Franck. The one is often 
trivial and insincere, but in his great 
moments he is supreme; the other 
never trifies, but is of an inflexible 
nobility. 

The season has been one of fine 
programe and excellent playing. Mr. 
Ganz is taking his place as one of 
the notable orchestral conductors. 

The season in St. Louis came actu- 
ally to a close with the last “pop” 
concert. On this program, Mr. Ganz, 
Michael Gusikoff; concertmaster of 
‘the orchestra, and Max Steindel, first 
cellist,.played the Theme and Varia- 
tions from the Trio in A minor by 
Tchaikovsky. Another important 
feature of this concert wae the intro- 
duction to St. Louis of Louis Kroll’s 
orchestral setting of an Oriental sub- 
ject, “The Temple of Isis.” A tre- 
mendous composition, this, with 
strongly conceived musical pictures, 
breathiess “working out,” and big, 
finely-built climaxes. Mr. Kroll has 
recently been engaged as musical di- 
rector of the St. Louis Municipal 
Opera. ; 

Mr. Ganz and the orchestra are to 
be on tour for two weeks. 


Gieseking Soloist With 
Cincinnati Symphony 
CINCINNATI, March 20 (Special 
Correspondence)—No piano playing 
more magnificent than that of Walter 
has been heard at con- 
irts given ky the Cincinnati Sym- 
y Orchestra in many seasons. 
ring: the Brahms B flat major 


New York String Quartet. 


pianoforte concerto at the orches- 
tra’s sixteenth pair of concerts, he 
made the program wholly his own, 
in spite of the fact that in the other 
numbers listed the orchestra played 
as it has not played since’early in 
the year. 

Hearing Gieseking, the listener 
forgot he was sitting in the concert 
room listening to a pianist of great 
ability play a familiar concerto. In- 
stead he was wrapped in the quick- 
ening flame which is this music, and 
other things became of minor im- 
portance. Mr. Reiner and the .or- 
chestra gave the pianist an accom- 
paniment worthy to stand beside his 
achievement. It was one of the best 
things the orchestra has done this 
year. For his playing of the cello 
solo in the third movement Karl 
Kirksmith won for himself a part in 
the ovation. 

Opening the program was Mozart’s 
“Kine Kleine Nachtmusik.” In pre- 
senting this fragile, delicately arti- 
ficial and wholly lovely serenade the 
string choirs played as they have 
not played in many ccncerts. The' 
perfection which was theirs early 
in the year was again recaptured, 
nor was there any flaw in Mr. 
Reiner’s reading of the score. 

Schubert’s Ninth Symphony filled 
the second part of the program. The 
coolness, the freshness and the sus- 
tained beauty of this music were 
admirably brought out in the per- 
formance given it. 

At the Saturday evening concert 
Mr. Reiner was unable‘ to conduct 
and so, at the last minute, Ralph 
Lyford, associate conductor, mounted 
the conductor’s stand. The concert 
was quite equal to that of Friday 
afternoon. 


Philadelphia Orchestra; 


Harmati’s Prize Quartet 


PHILADELPHIA, March 22 (Spe- 
cial Correspondence)—Last week’s 
program of the Philadelphia Orches- 


tra had little of novelty about it. 
Two of the three numbers were “re- 
peats,” one by request and the other 
presumably so. These were the 
“Tales from the Vienna Woods” of 
Johann Strauss, whose 100th anniver- 
sary is being observed this year, and 
the Fifth Symphony of Sibelius. 

The opening number was the ever- 
beautiful ‘“‘Rosamunde” music of 
Schubert, consisting of the over- 
ture, an entr’acte and the ballet 
music. Seldom indeed has an equal 
number of exquisite melodies been 
written in such compact form and 
orchestrated with such _ unerring:’ 
taste. Mr. Stokowski played the 
work with full appreciation of its 
melodic beauties and the members 
of the orchestra, especially the solo 
instruments, gave of their best in 
beauty of tone. 

The feature of the last concert 
of the Chamber Music Association 
for the present season, in the 
Bellevue yesterday, was the first per- 
formance anywhere of the string 
quartet in E minor, by Sandor Har- 
mati, now conductor of the Omaha 
Symphony Orchestra, which won the 
prize of $500 offered by the Chamber 
Music Association last season. 

This work was performed by the 
Each of 
the movements except the scherzo 
bears a title to indicate the general 
emotional content. The work is, 
roughly speaking, in sonata form, al- 
though there are many deviations. 
Harmonically, it is rather “modern,” 
notably in the slow movement, and 
it is decidedly Hungarian in its 
rhythms. 

The composition is not strikingly 
original either in musical content or 
in workmanship, although ‘it is fully 
up to the standards which have 
marked prize-winning string quar- 
tets in the United States in the last 
decade or two. The scherzo, while 
not the most original of the four 
movements, is still the best single 
movement of the quartet, and was 
the most enthusiastically received by 
the audience. The performance was 
excellent, although the work is very 
difficult. 


Stravinsky in Holland 


THE HAGUE, March 2 (Special 
Correspondence)—A short stay in 
Holland has offered the admirers of 
Igor Stravinsky—and they proved to 
be numerous and ardent—the op- 
portunity for expressing their en- 


thusiasm for this modern Russian 


composer. Perhaps one must not 
use the word “modern,” as he de- 
cidedly declared to one of his inter- 
viewers, “I am not modern, I am 
absolutely incompetent to judge 
modernities, and I understand noth- 
ing of atonality.” He considers his 
development as a continuation of the 
Glinka-Tchaikovsky line. 


The public, that on Feb. 28 filled 
the large Amsterdam concert hall to 
the last seat, reached such heights cf 
enthusiasm after Stravinsky’s direc- 
tion of his “Sacre du Printemps” as 
have seldom Veen witnessed here. It 
must have given the impression that 
the composer had been fully under- 
stood. A well-known musician said 
that he had to hear and study much 
more of the master’s work before he 
could fully feel its merits, but the 
audience behaved, he added, as if 
they had enjoyed a simple sonatina 
by Mozart! 

Praise must be given to the 
Amsterdam Orchestra which, during 
Willem Mengelberg’s absence, had 
been directed by Pierre Monteux. 
Monteux is a great admirer of 
Stravinsky, and under the French- 
man’s guidance the “Sacre” had been 
studied and rehearsed some months 
before. Stravinsky unequivocally ex- 
pressed his admiration for this or- 
chestra. He did it after the perform- 
ance of the “Sacre,” and had his sec- 
ond Suite, “Piéces Infantines,” per- 
formed for the first time in Europe 
by the same orchestra as a tribute to 
its excellence. 


CARVED BEFORE SPANIARDS ENTERED MEXICO. 


The Plain 


of Micoatl 


no cicerone like Mme. Calderon 

de la Barca. Not even the volu- 
ble, prejudiced, priceless Mr. Terry 
of the Guide Book. He will direct 
you to the railway stations, that 
were not there 75 years ago, but for 
gay, wise and witty presence to ac- 
company you on side trips from 
Mexico, choose ,no other than the 
Scottish-American wife of the Span- 
ish Minister to Mexico in 1839. She 
is long since available in the Every- 
man edition, to be had in English at 
most of the book stores in Mexico 
City. 

“We set off,” she writes, describ- 
ing a May time journey by dilligence 
in the spring of 1840, to the hospit- 
able haciendas of the district,” 
grand galop, drivers and outriders | 
giving, from time to time, the most | 


[: MEXICO, to this day, there is 


wild and shrill enough to frighten | - 


any civilized quadruped. The road | 
grew more picturesque as we ad- | 


vanced, and at length our attention | 


was arrested by the sight of the two | 
great pyramids, 
east of the town 
Teotihuac: 
Humboldt, 


of San 


and have excited 
ceeding traveler. 

“The huge Masses were conse- 
crated to the sun and moon, which, 
in the time of Cortes, were there 
represented by two vast stone idols, 
covered with gold. The conquerors 
made use of the gold, and broke the 
idols in pieces, by order of the first 
bishop of Mexico. Unfortunately, 
our time was too limited to give 
them more than a passing observa- 
tion. 

“Numerous small idols made of 
baked clay are to be seen both there 
and in the plains adjoining. The In- 
dians rather dislike to guide travel- 
ers to these pyramids, and their re- 
luctance to do so has increased the 
popular belief of the existence of 
great concealed treasures near or in 
them.” 

The whole plain on which these 
great pyramids stand was formerly 
called Micoatl, and the hundreds of 
smaller pyramids which surround 
the larger ones (the Temples of the 
Sun and Moon) are symmetrically dis- 
posed in wide streets, forming a great 
plain, composed for the ancient war- 
riors, an Aztec or Toltec Pere-la- 
Chaise, or rather, a roofiless West- 
minister Abbey. So few of the ancient 
teocallis now remain, and these being 
nearly the only traces now existing 
of that extraordinary race,’ we re- 
gretted not being able to devote some 
time to their examination. 

Today there is a small museum in 
San Juan Teotihuacan, where one 
may examine the little images and 
treasures of obsidian &nd jadite. The 
Mexican ministries have supported 
archeological work, slowly uncover- 
ing the bases of the pyramids, and 
showing city upon city in this sandy 
and mysterious region. There are 


The Land 


How JOLLY it must be to live at a Grocer’s shop 
and never go short of anything on Sunday—either 


for breakfast or tea. 


of Plenty 


How jolly to go with the grocer when the shop is 
shut and the blinds drawn, and open tins of Jacob’s 
biscuits to see what’s in them...... Here are RIPPLE, 
which begins by being crunchy and then all of a 
sudden melt deliciously in the mouth. BISCUIT 
CHOCOLATES: splendid for lunch if you don’t eat 
them before. And here are CREAM CRACKERS: 
tinted a bonny brown, dimpled and done to a turn! 
And these are Jacob’s MARIE biscuits—why ! the 
tin is nearly empty—it always is. 
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hypotheses but no final proof that 
some mighty tribe centuries before 
the new world was discovered by Eu- 
ropeans found its way from Asia 
and left these monuments of belief 
and custom. 

The plain of Micoatl is as silent as 


the deserts of Egypt; 
not so high, but even more mysteri- 
ous. The dogs that. guard its ruins, 
carved in stone, are recognized by 
this man as Korean, by that as the 
Dogs of Fo. Long before the Mayan 
civilization flourished, these monu- 
ments were built. So little we know, 
as we stand on an eminence and sur- 
vey the hooded mounds and the sweep 
of landscape in the maize and silver 
sunshine of modern Mexico. 


“False Pretences”’ 


in Boston 


Copley Theater—Sixty-third week 
of the resident company under E. E. 
Clive’s direction, presenting for the 
first time on anv stage “False Pre- 
tences,” a. comedy in three acts by 


au | Margot Jobling 


M 
extraordinary shrieks to encourage | j “ 


which rise to the | 
Juan | ¢ 
, Which are mentioned by | } 
the |? 
curiosity and attention of every suc- |; 


Ian Hay. The. cast: 


May Ediss 

Helga Lundin 

eevee ed Alan Mowbray 
Terence Neill 
Elspeth Dudgeon 
Victor Tandy 

John Craik C. Wordley Hulse 
— tor Rolla Peck.....Norman Cannon 
teverend Paul Welford....Charles Vane 
The Broxborough Follies...Sibyl Shaw, 
Eunice Blake, Mollie Hicks, Ruth 
Merrill, Charlotte MacDonald 
| Eee Katherine Standing 
Mr. oer Ww W. E. Watts 
‘ E. Clive 
Alfred Woods 


Rita Welford 
| Toby Simpson.. 
Atkinson 
lvady 


..Roger Wheeler 

A ‘Asicinune spoaeant ?....Gerald Rogers 
. Mounce Edward Jephson 
Mr. Clamworthy......... .. Terence Neill 
Like a repetition of the first night 
this company appeared under Mr. 
Clive’s direction a year ago last fall. 
was the enthusiasm of last evening's 
audienee, which occupied every seat 
in the house, 
ping and even cheers greeted the re- 
turn of Mr. Clive from his New York 
play-producing activities in connec- 


, tion with the presentation of special 


casts in comedies acted earlier in 
the season for the first time in Amer- 
ica, “The Creaking Chair” and “The 
Sport of Kings.” Mr. Clive responded 
to the audience after the first act, 
but there was such whole- hearted- 
ness behind his words that his hear- 
ers were satisfied with his simple 
“Thank you.” Mr. Hay made a witty 
address after the second act in which 
he paid ‘high compliment to the 
company ‘and the audiences at the 
Copley. 

Mr. Hay’s newest comedy touches 


deeps that his earlier merely hinted 


AMUSEMENTS 
BOSTON 


Anne Nichols ee 
ABIE’S IRISH ROSE 


CASTLE SQ. THEATRE 


gato 


Tues., Thurs. & Sat., 2:20 Eves. 8:20 
FIRST TIME ON ANY STAGE 


FALSE PRETENCES 


A New Comedy by IAN HAY 


SFPUBERT 


PrymoutH =. 


Wm. HODGE 


America’s Inimitable Star 
in His Great Laughing Success. 


. The JUDGE'S - HUSBAND 


Evenings at 8:20—Mats. at 2:20 


Mats. Today & Sat. 


BEST 1.50 


Prolonged handclap- 


BOSTON—Motion ‘Pictures 


wah 


MAJESTIC ee 


Mle DAILY—2 :15—8: 
ing Vidor’s Picturization 
LAURENCE STALLINGS’ GREAT. STORY 


BIG PARADE 


Starring a torn 
with RENEE ADO 
A Metro- -Goldwyn- Sepa | -w SS 
Engagements in Other Cities: 
Astor Theatre, New oes 
Garrick Theatre, Chicag 
Aldine Theatre, Philadelphia 
Shubert-Detroit O. H. Detroit 
Pitt Theatre, Pittsburgh 
Shubert Theatre, Cincinnati 
Wilkes Theatre, San Francisco 
Grauman’'s Egyptian, Los Angeles 
THEATRE 


COLONIAL ‘%sostos 


TWICE DAILY, 2:15 and 8:15 


pte ame ta ces 
in Beg ay | ment with A. Erlanger, 
B. Dillingham, F. Ziegfeld Jr. 


Present 


BEN-HUR 


By Gen. Lew Wallace 


Identical with the pre 000,000 
Production NOW LAYING 


GEO. M. COHAN THEA, New York 


WOODS THEATRE, Chicago 
and Opening April 19 at 


FORREST THEATRE, Philadelphia 


‘ 


at. The story revolves around a 
gentle sage of an English village and 
his spunky granddaughter. She 
teaches social dancing as a means 
of eking out a living for herself and 
the sage. Every Saturday evening he 
dispenses knowledge to the group of 
neighbors who assemble in his li- 
brary. That the library is not what 
it seems, that for all his erudition he 
is unable to read or write, that the 
granddaughter also has her ways of 


‘making believe she is happy—these 


freshly imagined play elements, to- 
gether with a romantic minor story, 
give a hint of the drift of a plot. 

In outcome the story. satisfies, for 
the worthy folk receive their deserts. 


-| Baxter, the sage, has only the good of 


Others at heart, and finally’ he is 


freed from an unhappiness of .pre-, 


tense that has hung over him for 
many years. His release comes in 
one of those confession scenes that 
have often been used for tragic ef- 
fect in fplays. 


happier than ever at the end. 
Mr. Clive acted Baxter with that 


Primitive Sculptures Near the Pyramid of the Sun, San Juan de Teotihuacan. 


its pyramids { 


Mr. Hay has found a} 
logical way for Baxter to become 


»glow that comes only ied an inner 
state of benevolence. His portrait 
of the sage merited the term of saint 
applied 


said another, 
God without being in correspondence 
with him!” Like the ending of an 
allegcry was the close of the play, 
when Baxter found that he had not 
forfeited the confidence of his disci- 
ples. Mr. Clive’s face took on a ra- 
diance as Baxter exclaimed, as in 
prayer, that he who had witheld 
nothing had gained everything. 

The others all filled in their 
strokes of the picture, which always 
focuses upon Baxter. Katherine 
Standing was the practical woman, 
who still managed to keep a large 
reserve of sweetness for those who 
would appreciate it. Her scenes with 
Norman Cannon, who plays a bashful 
doctor, were steadily humorous and 
human. How Mr. Cannon managed 
to .keep a straight face until the 
close, when the. girl taught the 
doctor.how to laugh, is something 
to wonder at. Miss Ediss mgde a 
real and likeable personage out of 
Margot, the pleasure-loving girl who 
had first attracted the doctor’s fancy. 
Victor Tandy played two réles with 
clear differentiation and. W. E. Watts 
‘was insimuation itself in his work 
as Pettigrew, who was determined to 
be revenged upon the sage’s grand- 
daughter for -giving. him a tongue 
lashing. 


“Is Zat So?’ in London 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
LONDON, Eng., March 9—At the 


Apollo Theater, “Is Zat So?” a 


_ AMUSEMENTS 


CHICAGO 


Matinees 


PRINCESS. SHUBERT wed. & Sat. 


THE TALK OF CHICAGO 
THE WORLD-FAMOUS 


HOUDINI 


Presenting an entire evening’s performance. 


ie sce si apeamme See 


**The hest operette staged in Chicago in this 
generation.’’—9O, L. H. 


John Meehan and James W. Elliott's 


‘Castles san Air’ | xe 


Universally Acclaimed One of the Finest 
Dancing and Singing Choruses the Stage 
Has Ever Known. 


New Shubert Olympic 


MAT. SAT. 
at.2:13 


LOS ANGELES 
Motion Pictures 
-GRAUMANS: 


= EGYPTIRA = 


HMOLiIVWOOS ~~ 


A METRO COLDWYN MAYER Epw, starring 


JOHN GILBERT Renee Adoree 


and the great 


4 SID GRAVMaAN PROLOGUE - 


New York—Motion Pictures 


~~. LPL we 


“DESERT GOLD” 


Paramount's version of 
ZANE GREY'S greatest 
Western novel, Stage Noy- 
elties—Jazz. 

“For Heaven’a Sake! 


[ALTO 


B'way at 
42d Street 


EL 


Beg. 10:30 A. M. 


THEA., 42d St., W. of Bwy. 


SELWY Twice Daily—2 :40-8 :40 
DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 


The Black Pirate 


Photography in Technicolor 


Lillian Gish, John Gilbert in King Vidor’s 


La Boheme 
JOHN GILBERT 
LILLIAN GISH 


KING VIDOR’S 


PRODUCTION 
A — GOLDWYN-MAYER picture 
ts Today's Mat. $1.00 


EMBASSY THEA., B’way at 46th St. 


All seats rsvd. ‘Twice daily 


THE NEW TRIUMPH 
ON BROADWAY : 


REX INGRAM’S 
MARE NOSTRUM 


(OUR SEA) . 
By Ibanez. Alice Terry—Antonio Moreno 
Broadway, 44th St. 


CRITERION Twice Daily, 2:30-8:30 
All Seats Reserved. Mat. Prices 50c & $1.00 
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NEW YORK 


Chanin’s “Thea., Wrof By. Evs.8: 
46th ST. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 
= IS 4 ZAT SO? 


Sensation 
CENTURY Baa Te 
® 


With HOWARD MARSH 
FORREST™ 49°S'; 130.Mts Wa.-Sat. 
 Cotogset Musical Comedy 


R ainbow. Rose 
ancl ometats > Mats. Daily. Good 


Seats 50e. Eves. $1. 
ELSIE: JANIS 

Lina -Basquette, Johnny Burke, 

YORK'S 2 Tom wn's Minstrel Band, The 

SHOW Harlequins, Robey & Gould, Others. 

Next Week—PERCY GRAINGER | 

Eves. 8:30 


SAM HARRIS Thee W: 428¢, Eres. s:m 
Love Em and Leave Em 


‘The Best of All American Comedies” 


Qo DEACON 


with BERTON CHURCHILL 
LYCEUM 


HUDSON w. 44 thst. maTSweDasaT 


THEA., W. 45 St. 
Mat. Thursday, 


2 :30 
MADE LAST NIGHT’S AUDIENCE SHAKE 
WITH LAUGHTER AND THRILLS 
: O R Thea., W. 48th St. Eves. at 8 

Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:30 


GEORGE JESSEL 
in THE JAZZ SINGER 


The Comedy Drama Sensation! 


:30 


“Broadway’s Funniest Comedy” 


BUTTERS wis 


p MAN 
With GREGORY KELLY 


LONGACR 


CASINO Matinees Wed. and Sat. 
DENNIS KING ™ eae 


The Vagabond 


Herbert Corthell, Carolyn Thomson, Max Figman, Olga 
Treskof, Jane Carroll. Music by Friml. 


THEATRE, W. 
Mats. 


48th St. 
Wed. & Sat., 2:30 


2:30 


“Brimful of sparkling fun.’”’—F. L. S., The 
Christian Science Monitor. 


“THE PATSY’ 


with CLAIBORNE FOSTER 


45th St., W. of Bway. Evs. 8:30. 
BOOT Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 


MOROSC60 Wis S oS 


CRAIG | 


“een 
° 


WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 
says: “‘If I were a 
Carnegie 1 would endow 
that show. The bigge st, 
best thing of its kind. - 


POP, MAT. THURS. 


TIMES SQ. THEATRBS 


Reg. Mat. Sat. 


by one of the neighbors. | «tion in a moment 
“What if he can’t read or write?” | : : 


“a man can walk with | 


T PRINCE. 


“THE CREAKING CHAIR’; 


wite WAFE HERNE 


comedy’ by James Gleason and 
Richard Taber. The cast: 
Eddie “Chick” Cowan. Robert Armstrong 
H. A. “Hap” Hurley....James Gleason 
C. Clinton Blackburn..Anthony Bushell 
Sue Blackburn Parker, 

Amy Brandon-Thomas 
Maj. Maurice Fitz-Stanley.George Relph 
Florence Hanley Joe Wallace 
Rober George Curzon 
Marie Mestretti.....Marjorie Crossland 
Master James Blackburn Parker, 

Peter Dearing 
Gwen Mannering 

t. Heaton Grey 
John Duffy Jack Perry 
Angie Van Alstyne....Betty Williamson 
Smith Charles Buckmaster 

There were doubts before the pro- 
duction of this play as to its proba- 
bilities of success in London, owing 
to the local peculiarities of charac- 
terization, setting and language. So 
far as the languege is ocncerned the 
program provides a glossary of the 
slang which, however, is usually so 
expressive that one only consults the 
glossary to confirm one’s suspicions. 
As for the two principal characters, 
they are human and genuinely 
humorous, and it is these qualities 
that made Londoners take this 
American play so entirely and instan- 
taneously to their hearts. 

There is also another refreshing 
aspect, for the play shows clearly 
that, though a form of sport may 
sometimes be degraded, this need not 
be so and its devotees can be de- 
cidegily above the average. Some 
might object to the boxing element 
in the play, but no one could have 
anything but admiration for “Chick” 
Cowan, the prize fighter, and “Hap” 
Hurley, his trainer and manager, for 
they are both splendid fellows: 
“Chick” an abstemious, clean-living, 


Grace Hobart 
Fred Hobart 


courageous and chivalrous Hercules, 


Eves. 8:30 | 


j 


| 
| 
| 


| 


i 


THEA., 39 St. & Bwy. Evs. 8:30 | 


Obedient as a child to his trainer, 
Hap, whom he could reduce to sub- 


The plot is merely a vehicle for 
the eccentricities of two peculiarly 
interesting and amusing characters, 
and as such is sufficient—if a little 
crude and rough-hewn, like a tem- 
porary bridge, serving its purpose 
for a longer time than was orig- 
inally anticipated. The dialogue is 
witty and humorous, with those sud- 
den, unexpected turns, aspects and 
angles, which to an Englishman 
seem the main characteristics of 
American humor. A clever sham 
fight is staged, in which the curious 
can see for themselves the _ skill, 
quickness and all the other clever 
points which can make the sport 
attractive, but none of those which 
may render it repulsive: 

The acting of the two principal 
characters by Robert Armstrong and 
James Gleason, as boxer and trainer, 
is always convincing. The remainder 
o: the cast fed them loyally and well. 
Londoners took “Potash and Perl- 
mutter” to their hearts, and will do 
the same with “Chick” and “Hap” 
or any such delightful human 
creations that America cares to send | 
to visit them. ' 


re 


“The Small ies Gal,” a musical 


New Delhi Houses 
of Indian Princes 


BOMBAY, Feb. 6 (Special Cor- 
respondence)—The founding of a 
new capital at Raisina, in New 
Delhi, for the Government of India, 
has at least one advantage, and that 
is that it enables the ruling princes 
and native chiefs to establish their 
own residences at the Imperial capi- 


tal, at moderate expense, which 
would not have been possible in a 
great city like Calcutta, the old 
capital. 

One of the first considerations of 
the Government of India, when 
making the project of their new 
capital, was for the princes. The 
importance of providing a really 
good site for them, so that they 
might, if they wished, build houses 
for themselves, was one of the prime 
factors before Sir Edwin Lutyens 
(Government architect), when he 
tackled the problem of the layout 
of New Delhi.. The site selected 


|gave them a fine area of land at 


comedy by George E. Stoddard and | 


is 
in New York by | 


Vivian Crosby, 
early production 
Clark Ross. 


RESTAURANTS 
_BROOKLINE, MASS. 


2 SCHLEHUBER 
SELF-SERVICE RESTAURANT 


275-277 Harvard Street 
Coolidge Corner, Brookline 
Open daily 6 A. M. to 12 P. M. 


Our aim is to please you. 
“5 ~ 


__NEW YORK 
The HEARTHSTONE 


A Friendly Place 
149 East sist Street, New York City 


Luncheon 50c and 65c 
Dinner 75c and $1.00 


The Des Artistes 


S ested 65c, Dinner - 


mn — 


Special rowed Chicken Luncheon 75c)! 


CINCINNATI, 0. 
Kentucky Lunch Room 


Two Minutes’ “Walk from Fountain Sq. 
All Woman Cooks 
Lunch Il A. M. to 2:30 P. M. 
Dinner 5 P. M. to 7:45 P. M. 
Second Floor 


Chicken Every Meal 
142 East 4th Street 


1 West 67 St. | 


announced for'| 


| Knickerbocker 


one end of the great Central Vista, 


‘at the other end of which will stand 


the new Viceregal Lodge. The build- 
ing plots are grouped round a great 
circular park, called Princes’ Park. 
Thirty plots, covering an area of 218 
acres, have so far been acquired by 
the princes and negotiations for 
other plots are still going on. 

The financial stringency, which 
has of late years affected the Indian 
States, is only now relaxing, result- 
ing in the progress made with some 
of the buildings, which combine ele- 
gance with economy. The Nizam of 
Hydershad is having a large palace 
built for himself and his court. The 
zanana (women’s apartments), which 
is arranged round a circular court, 
into which motor cars can drive to 
purdah (veiled) entrances, is al- 
ready complete. A mansion is being 
built for the Nawab of Bhawalpur, 
who claims descent from the Abbas- 
sid Caliphs. Walter George, the 
Sloane medallist, has designed this 1 
building, which combines in it Ab- 
bassid architectural characteristics 
with modern comfort and conveni- 
ence. The Maharaja of Travancore’s 
house is easily distinguished among 
other new Raisina buildings by its 
large external mural medallions of 
rampant elephants painted in black 
upon a blue ground, this being the 
emblem of the Travancore ruling 
house. The buildings of the princes, 
when completed, will form a fine and 
handsome architectural group. 


RESTAURANTS 
PORTLAND, ORE. __ 


“Ag Dou Like It” 


Ahirncea ¥ Tea—After Theater Supper 
106 FIFTH STREET 


SN Sie S] GN %ie ROSE 
SS ) | TEA SHOP 
r_h/ 


Luncheon Tea Dinner 
Sunday Dinner 5:00 to 7:30 
Ww oodlark Bidg., 


Te lephone | Beacon 7914 


WN Cafeteria 


“So near like home cooking you can hardly 
tell the difference.’ 


487 Washington Street, Corner 14th 
PORTLAND. ORE. 


POPULAR PRICES 


BROADWAY 
and 
STARK 


The Oyster Loat 


EVERYTHING GOOD TO EAT 
| 8f Broadway Opposite Hotel Benson 


TAXI SERVICE _ 
_PORTLAND, ORE. _ 


: WH ITE 


TAXIS 


Why Pay More? Please tell the driver you 
saw our ad in The Christian Science Monitor. 
ORTLAND. OREGON | 


serve you? 


Ask 
‘Advertising Records” 


HEN in need of an article of merchan- 
dise, have you sometimes found that your 
current copy of The -Christian Science 
Monitor did not contain an advertisement of 
the kind you sought, and that you could not 
‘recall the name of an advertiser who could 


If you are a Boston resident or visitor, you 
can learn quickly where to satisfy your need, 
and at the same time patronize an advertiser 
in the Monitor. Just telephone Back Bay 
4330, and ask for “Advertising Records.” 


In this office, an index is kept of retail 
advertisers in all lines of business who use the 
columns of The Christian Science Monitor. 
Whether you desire to know of a florist, a 
hairdresser, a jeweler, a haberdasher, or any 
one of a hundred other kinds of business, this 
department is ready to tell you where you may 
obtain the merchandise or service you seek. 


When possible, information will gladly be 
supplied as to where you may obtain Grticles 
which are nationally advertised in the Monitor. 


The Christian Science Monitor 


An International Daily Newspaper Publishing 
- SELECTED ADVERTISING 


. even that), but otherwise left quite 


‘ Well be inspired to compose a reflec- 
__ tive little poem about him which he 
* would call “The Neglected Book.” 
- Even without being a reflective poet, 

one May suggest a beginning: 


» Month by month, and year by year, 


- But it is a good thing to have the 

friend there. Something seems to 
_ ‘emanate from the patient waiter; the 
»-occasional glimpse of his title, when 
, dooking along the shelf for another, 
. is a reminder of his contents, and for 


( 
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THE HOME-FORUM 


Learned in a Pater Hour 


E. NEGLECT some of our 
Y friends among books. This 
| “friend” or the other stands 


long on the shelf, dusted at proper 
intervals (and sometimes, alas, not 


to himself. A reflective poet might 


Here I stand upon the shelf. 
No one takes me down. I fear 
~ I shall have to read myself. 


cal point of view of Sir John Den- 
ham, who was read with satisfaction 
by the great Mr. Dryden, and put his 
opinion in a couplet: 


“Books should to one of these four 
ends conduce, 
For wisdom, piety, delight, or use.” 


I am led to these thoughts by the 
chance of taking down, the other 
evening, my long unhandled copy of 
Walter Pater’s “Renaissance,” and 
so submitting my present self to an 
author who many years ago un- 
doubtedly influenced my outlook on 
art and living. And this, I dare say, 
now and then happens to most of us 
who have had much to do with books: 
a once-favored volume gets stood on 
the shelf, and remains there a long 


time, dusted at intervals (in a well- 
ordered household), but otherwise 


Serenity 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 
Your castle is of polished stone and 
, gilded walls. 

A thing of majesty. 

You call it good and are content to 
live within its halls 

And be at ease, 


My dwelling is a humble one, and 
men as they go by 

To visit you 

Remark about its shabbiness. How 
ill it strikes the eye 

Compared with yours! 


And yet I would not change with 
you. Your polished stone and 
gold 

And all your castle 

Cannot equal mine, nor come with- 
in a hundred fold 

Of doing so. 


I have a castle that was built with- 
out men’s hands. 


My dwelling? . 
But the workshop where I break my 
iron bands. 


Spreading its new spring foliage 
like a white parasol over- the farm 
yard the pear tree is in full flower. 
White flecks are etched in the green 


branches, masterfully stroked in with 
short, sharp lines. Under the tree the 
greensward flows over a hummock— 
a green wave bathing the brown 
earth. In the malachite wave are 
large winged creatures that peck at 
the surface. They are white poultry 
engulfed in the flowing green. 
White blossonis make the pear tree 
parasol appear as if it were caught in 
a fine rain, the spray of the blossoms 
spreading over frail new leaves. 
Each breeze that flutters the tree 


shakes the rainlike petals, the white 
platinum flakes that are held as a 
frail filigree upon the semioval of 
the tree, 

Rose and white daisies are in 
bloom under the spreading branches 
of the pear tree. New spring flowers 
are riddled with sunlight that pours 
through the rents in the natural um- 
brella spread over the fallow land. 
Truncated stumps, with pealing bark 
of green and dark brown are majestic 
in the spring sunlight. A shepherd 
dog moves with his nose pointed to- 
ward the fragrant earth, over the 
unharried field. 

Not the least of the landscape is 


The Man and the Pear Tree 


that mighty atom, a man. With a soft 
gray beard, powerful shoulders 
slightly bent, he moves patiently, 
rhythmically and yet powerfully in 
the pastoral scene. Fallow will be 
the ground no longer, for.there is the 
clink of a well-swung hoe that seems 
to sing as it strikes a half-hidden 
pebble in the soft earth. Already an 
edge of the fallow land shows a trace 
of cultivation, long neat furrows be- 
ginning to appear. Trained for the 
pulpit, this gentle man has found 
tranquillity and industry in the great 
cathedral of the out-of-doors. He is 
the complement of the pastoral scene 
that stretches away from beneath the 
protecting branches of the pear tree. 


The Grace of Giving 


HE grace of giving may be 
unawakened in the conscious- 
ness of many, buried beneath a 
crust of fear and selfishness; whereas 
it should be spontaneous, buoyant 
with hope and joy, springing from a 
heart full of love for God and man. 
When there is real, sincere giving, it 
brings to the giver a satisfaction and 
joy that almost nothing else can, and 
it needs must also bless the recipient; 
and the desire to give is purest when 


right hand doeth,” as the great Mas- 
ter-giver directed. 

The Apostle Paul writes, “Every 
man according as he purposeth in his 
heart, so let him give; not grudgingly, 
or of necessity: for God loveth a 
cheerful giver.” It is impossible for a 
right-minded person to refrain from 
giving; it is a law of his nature to 


it is without thought of return, not | 
letting “thy left hand know what thy | 


Written for The Christian Sctence Monitor 


which usually lead into one of twé 
roads, the one leading to depression, 
discouragement, disease, the other, 
to bitterness, hate, and crime. AS 


the glorious truth of God’s allness, 
omnipresence, infinite love, begins to 
break through these earth-shadows, 
fear, which is always unreal and un- 
true, is destroyed. By this infinite 
love the natural desire to give 
awakens within men’s hearts, and 
‘they begin to seek the channels 
through which they may express the 
love which is filling their conscious- 
iness. No longer do they go through 
‘the world with cold hearts and closed 
hands, fearing to give and fearing also 
\to receive, but they give abundantly, 
and they as constantly receive. 

| With the desire to give comes also 
‘the wisdom that teaches when and 
how to share. In mere human giving 


nes A t ous exuceneien there is often much that is unhelpful 
ps “pth . “one cian ne Saal jew even harmful; it is a kind of 
Cee —— ', |giving that springs from impulse, un- 


. ° . . ma 1e j 3 e 
In Christian Science we are ‘directed by wisdom from above, and 


acquainted with the nature of the | 
ade Se a , es rty and inertia. 
source of the desire to give. In “Sci- | t encourages poverty and 


seemingly forgotten. Then some 
fine evening, looking for something 
else, one comes upon that neglected 
book, and says to oneself, “Well, 
well! I wonder what I would think 
of it now?” And I am not much con- 


Richard W. Schmelzer. 


When. Deborah Comes 
to Breakfast ~~ 


, that reason a book owned is much 
., More permanent in memory than a 
. book borrowed. A cynic might para- 
.. Phrase Bacon and say that “some 

books are to be borrowed and re- 


‘turned, others to be borrowed and 


But for my own part I have never 
‘been able to personify books, such 
* being perhaps my lack of imagina- 
tion. I easily enough follow Chan- 


“4 


3 tertainment, But I cannot go so far 


‘¢ 


* gentleness perennial; their forbear- 


~ 


- Of these admirable qualities the book 


> 


returned sometinre, and some few to 
be borrowed and not returned at all.” 


ning in his opinion that “in the best 
books, great men talk to us, give us 
their most precious thoughts,. and 
pour their souls into ours,” and am 
grateful also to all the minor authors 
who have companioned the passing 
hour with matter of interest and en- 


as Langford—whose opinion, I must 
confess, reaches me by way of my 
quotation book—that “books are 
friends, and what friends they are! 
Their love is deep and unchanging; 
their patience inexhaustible; their 


ance unbounded; and their sympathy 
without selfishness.” In the exercise 


cannot help himself; he is made 
that way by the’printer and binder. I 
may love my book, but my book loves 
not me. Little, indeed, does the 
book care whether I leave him up 
there on the shelf, though it may 


cerned with the fact that mankind 
since Pater thought and wrote has 
quite generally taken to automobiles 
for getting about, and found that 
speech and music in distant cities 
may be comfortably listened to by 
staying at home—for the Renaissance 
is still there, and not at all affected 
by modern conditions of living. Nor 
is it impossible — for who can say 
what the time he lives in will look 
like to some subsequent student?— 
that the present expansion of mate- 
rial knowledge and wide diffusion of 
applied mechanics may be in some 
degree comparable to the expansion 
of classical knowledge and the dif- 
fusion of art that characterized the 
Renaissance. Few persons, if any, 
actually living at the time were con- 
scious of the “unity” which Pater 
finds in “all the various products of 
the. Renaissance”; and some such 
unity, for all we know, may be his- 
terically and critically discoverable 
in the complex activity of our pres- 
ent century... But however the world 
changes, I, for one, believe that there 
will still be the pursuit and expres- 
sion of beauty and the same 


There are many wonderful mo- 
ments through the day but had I 
the power to make a song, or a poem, 
or a picture, or something that would 
help to keep one very special occa- 
sion forever present, I would choose 
the exact moment when Deborah 
comes downstairs to breakfast. It 
is like no other coming downstairs 
that has ever been seen. 

It happens this way. 

Breakfast is laid, necessarily, in 
our one room, the room that opens 
directly onto the front garden in the 
front, and the back garden at the 
back. It is our dining and sitting 
room, our study, and our library. It 
is very old. Deborah has been hunt- 
ing up numerous works on ancient 
houses and maintains that our little 
home is mentioned in Doomsday 
Book. It pleases her immensely to 
believe this so I have not disputed 
it. It is quite possibly true, for there 
is no doubt whatever about the gen- 
uineness of our great fireplace, the 
woodwork carving of the cupboards, 
inside and out, and the rise and fall 
of the floor which causes us much 


ence and Health with Key to the 
Scriptures” (p. 587) Mrs. Eddy defines 
“God” thus: “The great I am; the 
all-knowing, all-seeing, all-acting, all- 
wise, all-loving, and eternal; Princi- 
ple; Mind; Soul; Spirit; Life; Truth; 
Love; all substance; intelligence.” 
And on page 475 of the same text- 
book she defines “man” in part as 
follows: “That which has no separate 
mind from God; that which has not 2 
single quality underived from Deity; 
that which possesses no lifé, intelli- 
gence, nor creative power of his own, 
but reflects spiritually all th 
longs to his Maker.” Here is pre- 


man must and does reflect the spon-| 
taneous desire to give. God would 
not be Love unless He were con- 
tinually expressing Himself, giving 
infinitely to His creation, man, all, 
that is good. So the grace of giving | 
is divine and universal. 


at be-| 


sented the truth about the perfect’ 

[ . We learn. 
pene ae ‘ati se dalanae mak aka }agement or 
priv act eee God and etn ‘as when it gives of material things 


'Real giving, on the other hand, knows 
fea a brother needs a lift to help 
him on his way: itis a benediction of 
heart and hand. Such giving never 
demeans or humiliates the recipient; 
for in the heart of the giver is the 
realization that he is but the humble 
channel through which divine Love 
works. Thus, it cannot impoverish. 
‘Many times when one has been 
‘prompted by wisdom to give, even 
when the giving seemed to impover- 
ish, the gift has come back increased 
‘two-fold, blessing him who gave and 
him who received. The expression of 
‘the purest and highest love, giving 
‘as truly when it shares its heaven- 


‘derived thoughts of tender encour- 
constructive criticism 


to supply the need of the moment, 
must always bless all concerned. 
Mrs. Eddy writes in Science and 
Health (p. 234), “Whatever inspires 
with wisdom, Truth, or Love—be it 
song, sermon, or Science—blesses the 
human family with crumbs of comfort 


inability to find a satisfactory def- ‘from Christ's table, feeding the hun- 


. be my loss if occasionally I do not Before human consciousness fs 


. - . * - ad 
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books, like people, vary in their im- 


‘respect to either, any attempt at ac- 
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take him down. And that, too, de- 
pends largely on the book him- 
. self, and what he has in him; for 


portance to the individual. Each of 
us meets many, and takes reason- 
able pleasure in the meeting, whom 
there is no sound reason that we 
should meet often. Which'is just as 
well—or life would presently become 
unlivably crowded both with people 
and books. Granting the desirability 
of a wide acquaintance with both, 
our friends among them are necessa- 
rily limited in number; and with 


curate classification wishes for a new 
word intermediary betwen “friend” 
and “acquaintance.” It will be evi- 
dent to anybody who feels differently 
that I lack the imagination that pic- 
tures an author stepping bodity out 
of his book and keeping me personal 
company while I turn the pages. I 
Teflect, it would appear, the practi- 
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| least in part, in my own mental out- 


| books. . ; R. B. 


| Then quickly fades 


inition for it that will cover all 
cases;.so that what Walter Pater 
wrote before this century about the 
individual in relation to art will be 
just as true for many another cen- 
tury yet to come. 

“Many attempts,” he wrote, “have 
been made by writers on art and 
poetry to define beauty in the ab- 
stract, to express it in the mget gen- 
eral terms,. 
formula for it. The value of these 
attempts has often been in the sug~' 
gestive and penetrating things, said’ 
by the way. Such discussions hefp 
us very little to enjoy what has been 
well done in art and poetry, to dis- 
crimihnate between what is more and 
what is less excellent in them, or to 
use words like beauty; excellence; 
art, poetry, with a more precise 
meaning than they would otherwise 
have. Beauty, like aH other qualities 
presented to human experience, is 
relative; and the definition of it be- 
comes unmeaning and useless in 
proportion to its abstractness. To 
define beauty,. not in thé most ab- 
stract, but*in the most concrete 
terms possible; to find, not a univer- 
sal formula for it, but the formula 
which expresses most adequately 
this or that-special manifestation of 
it, is the aim of the true student of 
zsthetics.”_ Very few of us, to be 
sure, can hope for sufficient’ leisure 
from other matters to become true’ 
students of msthetics; but there is 
in this passage, as I came once more 
upon it, an expert opinion that goes 
far. outside the. classroom, and 
touches in varying degree a great 
many individual reactions to- what 
goes on about us. Or, looking at. it 
in another way, by Pater’s invitation 
we may all be students, each within 
the limit of his time and opportunity. 
“What is this song or picture, this 
engaging personality presented in 
life or in a book, to me? What effect 
does it really produce on me? Does 
it give me pleasure? and if so, what 
sort or degree of pleasure? How is 
my nature modified by its presence, 
and under its influence? The answers 
to these questions are the original 
facts with which the esthetic critic 
has to do; and, as in the study of 
light, of morals, of number, one must 
realize such primary data for one- 
self, or not at all. And he who ex- 
periences these impressions strongly, 
and drives directly at the discrim- 
ination and analysis of them, has no 
need to trouble himself with the ab- 
stract question what beauty is in it- 
self, or what its exact relation to 
truth and experience.” 

I used a while ago the expression 
“seemingly forgotten,” which, in the 
light of my reopened Pater, is re- 
vealed as a proper qualification: I 
can look over the interval, and see 
that the closed book on the shelf 
had actually become incorporated, at 


look. The neglected book was not so 
much neglected as it seemed to be; 
something of its thought went with 
me here and there influencing my 
Own views and conversation. Its 
quiet presence on the shelf was a 
stimulus: my occasional recognition 
of the title a renewal of acquaint- 
ance. I shall not take it down again 
for another long time. But this Pater 
Hour seems to have pointed a moral: 
and the moral seems to be that if a 
friendly book has truly influenced 
us it can never be forgotten com- 
pletely. So, after all, we do not seri- 
ously negiect our friends among 


Dawn Is a Pigeon— 


Written for The Chrietian Science Monitor .« 


Dawn is a pigeon with rosy breast, 
And wings of shimmering gold, 
That swiftly flies, 

Without a sound. 

From the towers of the templed 
east. 


Crossing the valleys, the lakes, the 
woods, 
He keeps his glittering course, 


In dreams of mist, 


* Der. Hero 
Le H 
Christian 


In the shadows of the western sea. 


to find a iniversal | 


propping up of the furniture with 
pellets of paper to keep it from rock- 
ing over. , 

Our room, our very old room, is 
ready for. breakfast, with that high 
expectancy which characterizes a 
table spread with a. white cloth and 
blue china. There is a large bowl 
of daffodils in the center. Across 
the room from the garden window 
stretches a flood of sunlight.’ It 
flows over the floor, now up, now 
down, like moving sun on a gehtle 
sea; it mounts’ the tablecloth, 
| catches at the daffodils, the silver 
y Spoons, the knives; waltzes, with the 
movement of the flower water, upon 
te wall, and then reaches straight 
to the place where Deborah comes 
downstairs. 

The glorious part about it all is 
that no one would ever: guess what 
is just about to happen. There 
comes the sound of a series’ of 
creaks from the depth of the wall 
itself, descending lower and lower 


.in* muffled tones until it pauses be- 


hind a door in the corner, raised 
from the skirting boards by two 
worn wooden steps. The brass 
knob turns and the sunlight turns 
with it; and there, at the foot of:an 
oaken stairway, with the sunshine 
on her hair and dress, stands 
Deborah. 

If it were not that she must neces- 
sarily be wanting her breakfast I 
would have her stand there, and 
stand there, with her lips a little 
‘parted and her head bent slightly 
forward. The curves of her sleeves 
hang loosely .down, and a little frill 
of something. white and soft -encir- 
cles the hand that holds open the 
door. 

_ It is early morning, and spring- 
time, and everything is beautiful 
when Deborah comes to breakfast. 


Couperus in England 


My happiest memory of him is the 
latest; and I think as a picture of 
one sO famous and so little known, 
it may be held to be not without 
interest. It was in the summer of 
1921 that, during a flying visit to 
London, he came to see me at my 
house one afternoon, where I hap- 
pened to be alone. I had not seen 
him for twenty-two years, and I 
found him a good deal changed, and 
for the better. He looked: more pros- 
perous, more elegant, and a great 
deal more healthy. He was ex- 
tremely amiable, even affectionate, 
and said he never forgot that I was 
his earliest English admirer and ex- 
ponent. He was trim and well- 
groomed, with tufts of grey whisker 
on each side of the pale oval of his 
face, to which black-rimmed glasses 
gave a certain owl-like aspect. He 
held his head a little on one side, 
with an almost languorous smile, 
very engaging; and he talked excel- 
lent English in a soft, low voice. ... 

He told me of the immense suc- 
cess Of his books in Holland, and 
of how kind his countrymen were 
to him, “now, at last!”.. .. He 
told me that he was now start- 
ing for a year and a half in 
the Malay Archipelago, with his 
wife; they were going out in great 
luxury and state, and were to be 
received in Batavia with public 
honours. “It is perhaps a weakness, 
but I like all that!” he murmured, 
smiling. “But I will flee from 
Batavia as soon as I can. I must 
see the jungle; I must go up to the 
holy tablelands where the great 
ruined temples are; and I must see 
more than Java,—I must visit 
Palembang, and Borneo, perhaps, 
and the beautiful Spice Islands, as 
you call them. Hot forests and 
gentle savage orientals, away from 
this cold. civilisation of the 
North”... 

This visit, which I have allowed 
myself to recover, gave me great 
pleasure. . . . Couperus was affec- 
tionate and simple and at the same 
time startlingly penetrating. He had 
the air and some of the stigmata of 
genius. I parted from him on this 
last occasion with reluctance, and 
shall long remember how he left my 
house, lingeringly, smiling more than 
ever, and with soft protestations of 
esteem.—Sir Edmund Gosse, in 


R. W. Van Liew. - | 


“Silhouettes.” 


Courtesy Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., Chicago 


The Mill Door. From a Painting by Robert Spencer 


“ 


sible for the awakening of the lyrical | 
genius of Spanish America had been, | 
as everyone else, steeped in classical | 
traditions, as one may find out..by | 
looking up the early verses of Rubén 
Dario, Manuel Gutierrez-Najera and 
Julian del Casal. The influence of 
Victor Hugo was still deeply felt by 
men like the Mexican Diaz-Miron, 
while the Colombian Guillermo Val- 
encia appeared as a Parnassian with 
catholic procilivities of taste. 


Still, to the first three names 
should be traced the start of the lit- 
erary liberation of the individual, 
which is the dominant feature of th» 
poetical movement in our day and 
promises to become more and more 
deeply marked in the future. Of the. 
three, Rubén Dario is the protean 
figure in the group. He embraced in 
his production all genres, tried his 
hand at every sort of metre and at 
some of his own invention. In his 
early career he committed the usual 
peccadillos—high-sounding patriotic 
odes and the like, but toward the 
latter part of his life his verse at- 
tained a simplicity, an ease and grace 
seldom found together in a single 
poet. It is true that he hardly 
touches the depths of sentiment 
which some of the verses of his 
rivals distinctively possess. His was 
an uncanny faculty for the right ex- 
pression, novel rhythm and freshly 
bloomed image. ... 


What was in Dario a purely poetic 
instinct, on which his haphazard 
culture had to rely at all times, the 
present generation of Latin America 
aims to replace by “scientific” con- 
trol of their poetic instrument. They 
are neglecting more every day the 
outward form of classical poetry. A 
more subtle, capricious cadence is 
breaking in, while rhymes are 
dropped in order that the verse may 
resume its primitive freedom. 

As happens in political revolutions, 
the revolt against traditional poetic 
rules has gone beyond the aims of its 
original leaders, carrying them along 
or leaving them far behind. To Ru- 
bén Dario the new poetry is indebted 
for enlarging the scope of lyrical 


through more plastic forms of speech. 
But still, the charm of his verses 
was mainly formal, or, to be more 
specific, “de la musique avant toute 
chose,” as his master Verlaine ad- 
vised. There is an elusive music so 
abundant in Dario’s verses as to 
make translation a discouraging job. 
The new poets, on the contrary, rely 
more and more on the boldness of 
the image, directness of expressioz 
and sheer individual originality. .. 
But this movement is still too close 
to its starting-point for its leaders 
to have had time to become masters. 
The names at the top today are still 
those of the past generation. ... °* 
It is a remarkable fact in connec- 
tion with this movement, that modern 
Spain should have no leader to offer 
to it. In fact, Rubén Dario and 
Nervo carrigd from this side the 
renovating impulse of’which Antoniv 
Machada is there today the purest 
voice. Mother Spain has at present 


Tendencies in Spanish-American Poetry 


freedom is their one excuse. 
| poetical domain as in more materia) 
pursuits, Latin Americans may ap- 
‘propriate to themselves the dictun 


subjects and refreshing the language |. 


no poet more fluid than is the Mexi- 
can Gonzales Martinez, or more out- 


spoken than the Uruguayan poetess 


The three youths mainly respon-! Juana Ibarbourou. Serenely discur- 


sive is the verse of Pedro Prado, an& 
there is a gripping dramatic power 
in Gabriela Mistral (Chile); while for 
poeticalrelaxation the “Twenty Poems 
to be Read. in the, Street-car,”. by the 
Argentine Girondo, may -be taken for 
a colorful sample. of the newest tend- 
encies. By his side the’ yerses of En- 
rique Banchs have a’ p&radoxical 
contrast of theme and meaning, while 
their countryman Arturo Capdevila 
modulates a graver note. Vehemencge, 
even emphasis to the point of harsh- 
ness, is the distinctive. note, among 
the younger generation; but love of 
In the 


of Saint-Simon: “The Golden Age 
is not in the past, but truly lies 
before us.”—Ernesto Montenegro, in 
Poetry. 


Italy 1848 


For me who: stand in Italy to-day 
Where worthier poets stood and 
sang before, 
I kiss their footsteps, yet their words 
» gainsay. 
I can but muse in hope upon. this 
‘shore 
Of golden Arno, as it shoots away 
Through Florence’s heart beneath 
her bridges four! ... 
How beautiful! The mountains from 
without 
In silence listen for the word said 
next:— 

What word will men say, here where 
Giotto planted 
campanile, 

plexed 
Fine question heavenward, touching 
the things granted 
A noble people who, being greatly 
vexed 
act, in aspiration 
daunted? 


His like an wunper- 


In keep un- 


—Mrs. Browning. 


A Safe, Still Night 


I touched the heath; it was dry, 
and yet warm with the heat of the 
Summer day. I looked at the sky; 
it was pure. A kindly star’ sparkled 
just above the chasm ridge. The dew 


fell, but with propitious softness; 
no breeze whispered. Nature seemed 
to be benign and good; I thought 
she loved me, outcast as I was.... 

Night was come, and her planets 
were risen—a safe, still night, too 
serene for the companionship of 
fear. We know that God is every- 
where; but certainly we feel His 
presence most when His works are 
on the grandest scale spread before 
us; and it is in the unclouded night- 
sky, where His worlds wheel their 
Silent course, that we read clearest 
His infinitude, His omnipotence, His 
omnipresence. ... Looking up, I, with 
tear-dimmed eyes, saw the mighty 
Milky Way. Remembering what it 
was—what countless systems there 
swept space like a soft trace of light 
—I felt the might and strength of 


God.”—From “Jane Eyre,” by Char- 
lotte Bronté, 


T IS often declared by both artist 
| and layman that we in America 

have no national art, that our 
painters do not portray American 
subjects. If this is the case, Robert 
Spencer is an exception. Near his 
peaceful home on the Delaware 
River in New Hope, Pennsylvania, he 
finds his pictures, usually painting 


the factories about there or the river 
scenes along the Delaware Canal. 
Having none of the modernistic dash 
or strength, his-technic is quite 
individual, for he seems in a search- 
ing, suggestive way to be trying to 
express what he experiences men- 
tally, not what he visualizes. In this 
way, he makes us feel the pathos and 
drabness of mill-life. Even the brick 
walls tell their story. They are old, 
worn, chipped, with the paint 
blistered and peeling off—the walls 
of the earlier factories of America 
which have been used for years and 
years and on which little money has 
been. expended, so that the output 
may be large enough to justify their 
running. 

Robert Spencer peoples his can- 
vases with the typical, small-town 
mill-workers; men and women of 
the peasant type, heavy in build and 
slow in movement and thought, ex- 
pecting, like their foreign ancestors, 
to toil for their daily bread. About 
them hangs an atmosphere of patient 
living without much pleasure. 

In an exhibition of paintings, the 
layman is apt to overlook the con- 
vases .af Robert Spencer, but they 
who know his work pause to reflect 
on their quiet beauty and serious- 
ness, for as a connoisseur recently 
remarked of him: “His work grows 
and grows‘on one, and one contin- 
ually finds it big and true.” 


The Children’s Day 


The stream sang and sang, carry- 
ing the leaf that had left the tree 
for ever; the sunlight flashed a 
burnished ripple, was gone again, 
and the bees brushed against the 
nettles, wondering if they should 


stay there or gather their harvest 
from the bluebells, lit by the shuf- 
fling shadow mazes, whose honey lay 
ready for loading. . . . Therefore, it 
seemed to me, by the brimming 
water, so pitiable that millions were 
confined in factory and . Office, 
breathing the air fouled by exhaust 
of petrol engine and chimney, while 
the brook rippled so sweetly, and 
the living air formed a passionate 
stream with the energy of the sun- 
beams. 

Dreaming by~-the brook, I thought 
of other woods nearer London, 
which are so dear because of old as- 
sociation with the friend of my boy- 
hood. There still the nightingale re- 
turns, the jay lurks, and the mys- 
terious nightjar wheels when the 
chafer-beetles flit against the oak 
leaves at twilight. And yet, less than 
half a mile away, is a busy tram 
terminus. The wild things in free- 
dom love their haunts and are not 
easily driven away, but in the higher 
‘wood—beautiful in spring with apple 
blossom, uncurling brakefern, silver 
birch and sheen of  bluebell—no 
birds sang as alone I walked among 
its violated sanctities. It was the 


awakened to these spiritual facts, | 
mortals find themselves, through fear | 
of lack or from some sense of wrong | 
done them, closing up the heart and) 
refusing either to receive or to give. 
Through this very fear the conscious- 
ness becomes so closed to the good 
lying all about them and ready to 
enrich their lives that they experience 
loneliness, unhappiness, poverty, 


gery and giving living waters to the 
thirsty.” As our understanding of the 
great Giver of all true gifts increases, 
we learn to wait upon wisdom from 
above to guide us in all our giving. 


“Make channels for the streams of 
love, 
Where they may broadly run; 
And love has over-flowing streams, 
To fill them every one.” 


hour of solitude, when the sun ai- 
most was quenched and the moon 
had not yet come above the dim hills. 
The paths were beaten into mire by 
the passing and re-passing of @ 
thousand feet, acres of bluebells had 


A Fantasy 


When out of Heaven Prometheus 
brought 

The fire to Earth, he dropped a 
spark; 


it Nature 


And where tumbled, 


been uprooted and taken away, Many 
trampled and crushed, or gathered 
and cast carelessly on the paths. 
The apple blossom was _ stripped 


from the trees.... The blossoms 
were gone, a whole spring-life of 
them, carried away by the people 
who had come from Walworth, 
Shoreditch, and Woolwich. Branches 
of those graceful trees, the silver 
birches, had been torn and wrenched 
off; not content with decimating the 
ficwers, grasping hands had broken 
the smaller trees. ... 

I walked slowly to the tram ter- 
minus. . « 

In the cars sat the women and the 
men, each one clasping a flower or a 
fragment of blossom—of hawthorn, 
apple, or chestnut tree; the little 
children wriggied and _ chattered, 
holding in their arms bunches of 
bluebells with their sappy stalks 
gleaming white where the sun had 
not stained them; boys with purple- 
dusty grass bennets and girls with 
lilac-coloured cuckoo flowers and 
drooping buttercups. A phantom 
carillon still chimed from the wild 
hyacinths, though their towers were 
fallen and the belfries wrecked. I 
looked at the transfigured faces of 
the children—old or young, they 
were all children—who breathed in 
the smoke and worked in the’ 
shadow, and saw that the beauty of 
the wild flowers had passed into 
their eyes; although the woods were 
ravaged, the spoiling and pillaging 
had not been in vain. ... 

I was filled with an ecstasy; the 
car, ordinarily so drab with its bur- 
den of artisans and factory workers, 
seemed illumined and vitalized with 
yellow, the colour of happiness; a 
radiance hovered about the children, 
as though the buttercups had dis- 
lustred their gold upon the air, I 
wanted to shout my joy aloud. Here 
was a manifestation of my hopes for 
mankind, the thoughts ever with 
me; at night when only the stars 
are in the sky, or when the moon is 
old- and like a scarred shield nailed 
under the rafters of heaven; at 
dawn, when the light flows over the 
eastern bar of the world till it drains 
into the western sunset. One thought 
by night and one thoyght by day— 


mankind.... . 

The tram drew nearer London 
With its ragged children; had I 
doubted it before, no longer was the 
ideal of the artist obscured from me 
—you must hear it. It must be the 
ideal of man to beautify the lives of 
those who pass nearly all their days 
in the places whence the wild birds 
and the flowers have gone for ever- 
more. 

I thought of these things as the 
voice of the brook mingled with the 
love-whisper of my little  bottle- 
birds, and the bees droned their an- 
them to the pealing chimes of the 
bluebells. For every year the flowers 
come, the migrants travel across the 
great dim sea, the wheat sways and 
bends as the wind rushes over, and 
the silver-burning sun swings across 
the sky; but never enough of these 
do the little ones in the city see. ... 


reflected in the  light-burthened 
brook. and was glad, even though 
the buttercups had gone from the 
meadow, and the wandering bees 
sought in vain in those other woods 
for the loveliness of the stained 


my hope is for the happiness of 
| 


And I saw the children of the trams 


wrought : 
A fire-filled crocus for a mark. 


—Norman Gale. 
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Wise 


By EMILIE BLACKMORE STAPP 
Synopsis 

Judge Wiseman and his young 
daughter, Penelope, live in the Mid- 
dle West, Margaret, a faithful Scotch- 
woman, being their housekeeper. The 
judge makes a decision which he feels 
will be a wise one for Penelope (or 
Penny Wise as he calls her). He de- 
cides to send her to Brooks Manor, a 
school in the East where her mother 
had been before her. Penelope finds 
that her roommate is Virginia Lee, 
and is introduced to her house-mother, 
Miss Audrews. Merry Polly Gray adopts 
her as her new girl. When the Brooks 
‘ girls visit Hope Farm, a near by or- 
phanage, where they each adopt an 
orphan for the school year, Penelope 
chooses Mary, much to Mary's delight. 
Judge Wiseman arrives at Brooks 
Manor on a visit and is given an eager 
welcome. Penelope asks his advice 
about something that is troubling her, 
and they visit Hope Farm and take 
Mary to the village inn for luncheon, 
Some of the girls (including Penel- 
ope) remain at Brooks Manor for 
Thanksgiving. Cornelia suggests as 
an adventure for Thanksgiving eve 
that four of them shall go to the 
village without leave. When they re- 
turn they find the doors locked and 
are obliged to enter by the coal chute. 
Miss Andrews meets them on the way 
upstairs. Miss Harder, the Principal, 
decides to exclude them from the holi- 
day games. She feels that before the 
day is over they will all four wish 

that they had not broken the rules. 


CHAPTER XIll 
CTThe Day After 


ruined dresses to remind you of 
our adventure!” Cornelia waved her 
coat before the sympathetic eyes of 
Alicia and Annabel. 

The four girls preferred to stay in 
their room until dinner time. Each 
one secretly wished that Miss An- 
drews would come and talk with 
them and have it all over. Dinner 
was not served until half-past 2, 
when students, faculty and a few 
guests gathered at a long table. 

“Now, girls, for a happy evening. 
We will play all the old-fashioned 
games possible.” Miss Andrews laid 
a restraining hand on Penelope’s arm 
when she started to follow the 
others. “We will excuse you four 
girls from the games.” 

This was the first even indirect 
reference that had been matie to 
the evening before and Penelope's 
face flushed. “Do you mean we are 
to stay in our own rooms?” 

“Oh, no, just find seats down here, 
where you can watch the fun.” She 
turned away as if there were noth- 
ing more to be said. 

Thanksgiving Evening 

Faculty as well as guests romped 
with the girls. Miss Harder watched 
the fun with smiling face. Everyone 
was happy save the four who sat 
close together in the window seat. It 
was not that anything was. said to 


O ONE awakened until late on 
Thanksgiving morning. When 
Penelope finally opened her 
eyes she found Cornelia rue- 
fully examining her new coat. 

“This coat certainly looks as if it 
had been playing football with a 
lump of coal.” 

“Perhaps it will console you when 
you see my sweater. You would not 
believe it was once peach.” Penelope 
held it up for Cornelia to see. 

“T used to think it would be a 
great adventure to go down a coal 
mine,” said Cornelia, “and I could 
always imagine myself exploring 
inky black passages.” 

“Did you wear a miner’s suit or 
@ new coat?” 

“Don’t be silly, Penny. When you 
go down a coal mine you are dressed 
for it.” 

“Well, it seems to me that the 
next trip for your coat and my 
sweater will be to the cleaners.” 
Penelope walked over to the window, 
and looking down on the wintry 
scene below added, “Instead of griev- 
ing over our clothes I suppose we 
ought to be thankful we found any 
window open, even if only the coal 
chute.” 

Cornelia joined her by the window. 
“We might have had to stay in the 
garden all night.” 

“That’s a cheerful picture to draw 
for Thanksgiving morning.” Penel- 
ope laughed. “You forget that there 
are both knockers and bells on all 
the doors at Brooks Manor. There 
was nothing in the world to keep 
us from ringing the bell if we 
couldn’t get in any other way.” 

“It seems to me that we caused 
enough commotion sliding down the 
chute stumbling around thet dark 
cellar.” 

The Coal Chute Leaves Its Mark 

They were joined by Alicia and 
Annabel. “We have been trying to 
comfort each other. You ought to see 


my dress! I caught it on something 
and tore a big hole.” Alicia’s voice 
was full of regret. 

“And mine is a sight, too,” sighed 
Annabel. When Penelope and Cor- 
nelia both laughed, she added: “I 
fail to see the joke. It may seem 
funny to you, but just come over to 
our room and look at our clothes.” 

“We needn’t leave our Own room 
to see an equally doleful sight. Look 
at my one-time beautiful sweater, 
the pride of Brooks Manor. It’s 
tragic!” Penelope held up _. her 
sweater for inspection. 

“And my new coat—that has ap- 
peared but twice in public. Behold 
it, and rejoice that you have only 


‘make them uncomfortable, but for the 
first time since their arrival at Brooks 
‘Manor they felt completely separated 
from everybody. 


It was decided to close the eveping 
with an obstacle race, three men be- 
ing selected as most suitable to serve 
as captains. The contestants were re- 
quired to walk backwards, pick up 
beans with knitting needles, crawl 
under a-table, thread a needle, come 
back, repeat the performance, and 
touch their partners when they 
reached the opposite side. 

“Did you ever see anything so 
amusing as that big Mr. Wallace 
when he crawled out from under the 
table?” laughed Penelope, between 
mouthfuls of cheese and crackers, 
when later the guests had departed, 
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faculty gone to their rooms, and, the 
girls were making a farewell visit to 
the table, on which they had placed 
the contents of their Thanksgiving 
boxes. 

“I felt like two cents when he came 


ee 
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Now. CHILDREN, I-AM"HERE TO SHOW 


The Adventures of Waddles 


You WILL LEARN TO READ WITH EASE. 
WE LL START WITH THIS ONE, IF YOU PLEASE. 


THREE PICTURE PUZZLES WHICH I KNOW 


JUST STUDY ALL THESE.DRAWINGS WELL. 


FOR WHEN THEY ARE COMBINED THEY TELL 


~_- 


™e HAGERS , 


AN INCIDENT THAT WON MUCH PRAISE 
IN REVOLUTIONARY DAYS. 


Key to Puzzle 


Key to puzzle published March 18: 
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The boys and girls who read Our 
Young Folks’ Page will probably- 
enjoy a peep into Snubs’ mail al- 
most as much as the readers of The 
Children’s Page. Snubs has received 
hundreds of letters and been invited 
to thousands of homes (Snubs Party 
Outfit), so he is a very busy and a 
very. happy little dog. Ed. 


Orange, N. J. 
Dear Snubs: 

Will you please come to my house 
just as soon as you can? I love you 
s0, I can hardly wait to see the life- 
size picture. When you come, my 
little friend and I are going to have 
such fun trying to pin your tail on. 
I am only three years old, but I. ask 
Mother to read all about you so 
many times that then I can read it 
back to her. I am enclosing 10 
cents in stamps. 

Louis N. 


Brookville, Pennsylvania 
To Snubs: 

Please send me Snubs. I am only 
two years old, but I have been a 
Snubs fan for over a year. 

Jackie H. 


New York City 
Dear Snubs: 

I hope your picture will be in the 
Monitor every single day. I love you 
g0 much, Snubs, that’s why. I want 
you to send a lovely picture of your- 
self for my party next Saturday. I 


New York City 
Dear Snubs: 

I am enclosing stamps for your 
pcrtrait and tails. My Mother is a 
music teacher and she invented a 
game like yours, only, in it, a staff 
for music ‘s pinned to the wah, and 
the children try to pin the notes and 
things they are given on to the staff. 
The notes must be in the right place. 
Mother is giving a studio afternoon 
party next Saturday, and if I get 
your portra.:t we will play with that. 

Elinor D-M. 


St. Louis, Missouri 
Dear Snubs: 

I am a little girl, five years old, 
and I enjoy reading about you in 
The Christian Science Monitor. 
Mother is writing this for me as 
I cannot write as yet, but I am go- 
ing to Principia next September. I 
have a little dog whose name is 
Buster. I wanted to call him Snubs, 
but the lady Mother bought him 
from had named him. I am sending 
stamps for your picture; so that the 
next time I have a party we can 
have fun playing the game. 

Jane E. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Dear Snubs: 

I would love to have a large pic- 
ture of you for my parties, and am 
enclosing 10 cents in stamps for it. 
I hope none of my guests will put 
the tail on the nose! 

Carolyn D-S. 


West Newton, Mass. 
Dear Snubs: 

Please send your Party Outfit to 
me. I enjoyed your party very 
much, and wouldn’t it be nice to ask 
Waddles to have one too? 

Jean F. 


Perhaps some day we will ask 
Waddles. Ed. 


Next week we hope to start a 
regular Mail Bag for Our Young 
Folks’ Page. Ed. 


Some of you live in countries where 
cents are unknown. In this case, send 
ve penny stamps for the Outfit of 


wish you could come yourself. 
, Dickie D. 
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Snubs. Ed. 


Out of Doors 


—— eee 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 


Come out and sit down with the sun, 
for houses are cold and bare; 

Converse with the sea and the wind, 
since neighbors and friends 
are rare, 

A shrill voice twitters and twirls; a 
green branch nods and sgvays; 

While silver and gold and turquoise 
smile on the sea in a thousand 
ways, 

And now comes a sweep of wings, a 
blackbird seeking a crumb, 

Or a hair from the Persian cat’s tail, 
to help in building a home. 

A ground squirrel scoots up the 
bank. He knows there is some- 
thing for him. 

He wins a banana peel prize and 
then scampers downward 
again. 

There is plenty of company here, 
and no knowing how many 
may come, 

So it pays to sit down for awhile 
with the wind and the sea and 
the sun. 


Charlotte R. Hatton. 


Ask CThis One 


Q. What is that which is length- 


ened by being cut at both ends? . 
A. A ditch, 
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An Ideal Camp for Boys of all Ages 


JAMP ROPIOA 


Expressing our standard of thought 


REFLECTION 
OF 
ERFECTION 


over and said, ‘Here, you lazy girls, 
why don’t you get up and plav?’ I'm 
sure I wanted to badly enough.” 
Alicia yawned as she spoke. 

“I never supposed anyone could 
have so much fun away from home on 
Thanksgiving as they had today. I 
wish we had Polly here to cheer us.” 
Cornelia was another of Polly’s 
stanch admirers. 

“Ever since I came to Brooks Manor 
I’ve heard so much of Polly. I never 
had a chance to get acquainted with 


‘her myself,” said Laura Hale, a timid 


little girl, whose shyness made her 
slow in winning new friends. 

Penelope’ looked at the sp aker 
thoughtfully. “On2 misses a lot in 
not having a chance to know Polly. 
She is the most fun of any girl I 
ever met.” 

“The teachers love her ag much as 
you girls do,” Laura continued. 

“T know it. She’s so square about 
everything, and so full of fun, and 
she does such good work in her 
classes.” 

“She surely does, Penny, and you 
needn’t apologize for admiring Polly. 
She’s just Polly, that’s all. And you 
are fortunate to be her friend,” Cor- 
nelia made the admission quite 
frankly. pas 

The Eloquent Cornelia 

Penelope flushed... happily, for 
Polly’s, evident liking for her had 
given ‘her much joy. 

“I wonder what will become of 
Polly after-a while,” continued the 
eloquent Cornelia. “She’s so big, 
somehow.” ‘She held up the choco- 
late éclair at which she had been 
nibbling. “My mother has only met 
her once, yet she has spoken of her 
often and. wants me to invite her 
to visit us: I can’t think of anything 
I’d love more than to have a@ chance 
to take Polly home with me. Where 
did she go for this vacation, Penny?” 

“To her grandmother’s, out in the 
country. She said. she wasn’t going 
to take anyone with her, for then she 
would be free to devote all her time 
to the family.” . 

“That’s just like Polly. She al- 
ways plans everything so that it will 
make other people happy. Well, come 
on, girls. One eye is entirely shut 
and the other two-thirds. Let’s go to 
bed.” 

Penelope led the party noiselessly 
out into the hall and across to her 
room. “How do you feel ahout things 
now ?” she whispered as they climbed 
into bed. 

“Perfectly horrid! I couldn't bear 
to look at Miss Harder.” 

“Neither could I. I wish I’d never 
suggested going to the village. And 
it wasn’t a very good movie after 
all.” ; 

“You don't wish it any more than 
I do.” 

With a last few indistinctly spoken 
words the girls were sound asleep. 


(To be continued) 


CAMPS FOR BOYS 
ATHLETICS 


taught in morning classes at 


Camp Leelanau 


FOR BOYS 
in the North Woods on Lake Michigan 
Horseback Riding, Nature Study, Water 
Sports and Tutoring. For booklet address 
WILLIAM BEALS 
1120 Belt Avenue, St. Louis, Mo, 
Camp Leelanau advertises only in 
The Christian Science Monitor 


THE 
CTOLCT ECS 


TOLTEC HILLS 
WESTON, CONNECTICUT 


for THIRTY BOYS 
Sixth Season—June 30th to Sept. Ist, 1926 


WALLACE GREENE ARNOLD s 
1275 Lexington Ave., NEW YORK 


Established 1901 


ake and Mountain Camps. 


CAMP CHOCORUA 


For Boys 


and conduct into right channels. 
necessary, 


Conveniences. 


all three camps on request. 


ee 


The White Mountain Camps=== 
TAMWORTH, N. H. 


In a Most Beautiful Part of the White Mountain District. 
L Separate Camps on Adjoining Properties. 


Education and Character Development through Self Activity, in a favorable mental and 
physical environment. under the direction of men and women fitted to lead thought 
Tutoring when desired, 
All the usual and some unusual features, 


VRAIMONT COTTAGES 


Bungalows and Oottages. Tents when desired. 
A Wholesome Outdoor Life. Auto Service at Low Rates. Booklet of 


Address 8. G. DAVIDSON, President, Tamworth, NW. H., or 
CHARLES C, ALFORD, Manager, 1741 Que St., N. W., Washington, D. 


We Advertise Euclusively in The Christian Science Monitor 


ee ad 


Incorporated 1925 


Combined Advantages of 
26th Sexson. 


CAMP LARCOM 


For Girls 


but not advised when un- 


For Adults 
Good Table and Service. Modern 


‘ 
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Current Events 


~—s-- 


Ter 
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Explorers and (Their Machines 


HERE is one point about the 

polar expeditions of which you 

read last week that will par- 

ticularly interest the boys. 

What types of aircraft are to be 
used by the different explorers? 

In his attempted flight to the Pole 

last year, Captain Amundsen used 

two twin-engine seaplanes. These 


lowing reason: In _ both 
trouble was experienced in one 


the engines, and since neither could 
keep going on one engine, both were 


_ forced to alight. Amundsen’s experi- 
ence shows that a forced landing is 
'the one thing that must be avoided 
at all costs, for, having once landed, 
it was found practically impossible 


'to-‘take the air again, since the sur- | 
ice Was so rough and | 
continually | 


'so that 


position of acting 
L 


face of the 
great ice packs were 
moving in upon the airplanes. 

This year Amtindsen has decided 
to use a semirigid airship (i. e., a 
lighter-than-air craft). 


the event of engine trouble, it is 
probable that a forced landing can 
be avoided, and the defect remedied 
in the air. 

The 
are using airplanes (heavier-than-air 
craft) but although they are not all 
using the same type of plane, they 
are all agreed on a three-engine type, 
trouble in one engine shal] 
not involve a forced landing. 


A Woman Mayor 

A woman, Mrs. Bertha K. Landes, 
wife of a professor of the University 
of Washington, was last week elected 
Mayor of Seattle, Wash. Mrs. Landes 
had already made a name for her- 
self in the citv when she held the 
mayor in 1904 


The Story of Architecture 


8— Roman 


N ARCHITECTURE everything 
must be built according to law 
and principle. There can _ be 
nothing “hit and miss.” This is 
one of the most important things we 
can learn from its study. When an 
archhitect wishes to plan a building, 
he must first see it mentally—build 
it in his mind. Then he draws plans 


on paper, taking care that in every | 


particular the structure conforms to 
the various laws and principles that 
would render it safe and strong. 
Finally he makes specifications of 


builder is to use and of their quality 
and quantity. 

. The Romans are said to have ex- 
ceeded all their predecessors in the 
ability to plan their buildings, and so 
they: are looked upon as pioneers in 


architectural art. They cared princi- | 
| the result of luxury, 


pally for what was powerful, impos- 
ing and gigantic, whereas the Greeks 
were chiefly interested in what was 
beautiful refined and graceful. For 
nearly 1000 years the Romans were 
rulers of the whole civilized world 
and they built extensively. They 
built not only temples and palaces, 
but aqueducts, bridges, roads, walls, 
sewers, circuses, amphitheaters, tri- 
umphal arches and columns, and 
baths, The ruins of some of their 
early buildings are still to be seen 
in England and France, as well as 
in Italy. 

The chief characteristic of the Ro- 
man style in the round arch—a semi- 
circle set upon two pillars. The 
Greeks and the Egyptians, you re- 


member, used only the lintel and pil- 


lar construction. That is, upright 
pillars with a lintel or beam laid 


tion we used when we used to play 
with building blocks: The semicir- 
Cular arch is made of wedge-shaped 
stones, which are held in position by 
compression, The greater the weight 
placed on such an arch, the more 
firinly are its parts held in place. 
The dome is another important 
characteristic of Roman architec- 
ture. This construction enabled the 
Romans to build 
free from supporting columns, such 


i problem of building domes of stone 


vast auditoriums | 


Sandstone Camp for Girls 


‘it a city of marble. 


as were necessary in the Egyptian | 


and Greek styles. These vast domes 
were made of concrete and set on 
the top of the buildings like a lid. In 


CAMPS FOR GIRLS 


Bryn Afon 


Ninth season. 


Wisconsin 


Ages 8 to 20. Private 
Lake. Trails for Horseback Riding. 
Craft Studio. Screened Sleeping Bunga- 
lows with hardwood floors. Staff of 30 
College Women. Booklet. 

LOTTA B. BROADBRIDGER 


1001 FE. Jefferson, Detroit, Michigan 


MOUNTAIN 
ATATIC “St 
FOR GIRLS 


On Lake Winnekeag, Ashburnham, Mass. 


1200 feet elevation. In- 
water sports, FREE 
horseback riding. No extras. Wholesome 
food. Eighth season. CATALOG of MISS A. 
M. ROBERTS, Director, Box 438, Westfield, 


ass. 
ORI CAMP 
Ae Camps OF Ae RicuT loea 
WESTPORT ISLAND, MAINE 
Girls under twenty years of age. A_ two- 
hundred-acre farm combining pine woodland, 
fields and seashore in the historic and most 
beautiful section of charming New England. 
WATER AND FIELD SPORTS. 
Crafts. Nature Lore. 
“A CAMP DEVOTED TO RIGHT 
ACTIVITY.” 


Sleeping bungalows, 
vigorating air. All 


C-0-R-I Campa are advertised only 
in The Christian Science Monitor 
BOOKLET 
MR. AND MRS, ELISWORTH HOLT PLUMER 
47 Franklin §St., Westfield, Mass. 


“A Well-Balanced Day 
of Work and Play” 


MARS HILL CAMP 


for GIRLS 
On Crawford Lake 


Union, Maine 


(Eleventh Season) 


June 30—August 25, 1926 
All water sports, tennis, archery, 
music crafts, dramatics. tutoring, 
rhythmic dancing. Enroll now, 


Directors: 

FLORENCE T. LITTLEHALES 
BEULAH FRANCES PACK 
Telephone Riverside 6685 

205 West 94th Street, New York City 


for Girls | 


Roosevelt | 


this way the pressure was down- 
ward. Had they been made of blocks 
of stone, the pressure or thrust 
would have been outward and the 
walls could not have borne the 
weight. In more recent times. the 


has been solved. 

The greatest period of Roman build- 
ing was during the reign of Augustus, 
27. B. C.-11 A. D. He boasted that he 
found Rome a city of brick and made 
It is said that 
their first city where Romulus lived 


'as king, 753-717 B. C., was composed | 
of huts and that the king’s palace was 
every article and material that the. 


made of rushes and had a roof of 
straw. What a contrast to Nero’s 
splendid palace with its foolish ex- 
travagance! With Nero Roman archi- 
tecture began to decline. It lost its 
vigor and majesty and became weak, | 
and sometimes was covered with 
meaningless decorations. This -was 
extravagance 
and love of pleasure on the part«of 
the Roman people. ‘ 

Do you recall the three Greek 


orders or styles? Beginning with the 


ing. For example, the famous amphi- 
theater at Rome, the Colosseum, con- 


did not prove a success for the fol- | 
machines | 
of | 


The airship | 
can hover indefinitely, and even in’ 


three American expeditions | 


during the absence of Mayor Edwin 
Brown. She ordered the chief of 
police to “clean up” the city, i. e., 
_to see that the law was enforced. 
| When he refused she dismissed him. 
'Mayor Brown returned in haste to 
| restore his chief of police, but Mrs. 
|Landes’ action was not forgotten, 
|and she is now in a position to en- 
‘force her policy. She has said: 
| “If men will not show enough in- 
terest in their city government to 
get the right kind of candidates in 
the field, the women must.” And 
again: 

“I filed for Mayor because it 
seemed to me there was a clear- 
cut issue between law-enforcement 
and opposition to law, and I stood 
for law enforcement.” 


A Problem for Great Britain 


| In the summer of 1925 the coal 
owners of Great Britain made a 
serious statement. They said that 
trade was so bad that they would 
either have to close down the mines 
or reduce the wages of the 1,000,000 
men engaged in the industry. To 
‘this, the miners replied with the 


threat of a general strike, and they 
were supported by 800,000 railway 
and transport workers. Faced with 
a tie-up of the business and supplies 
of the whole Nation, the Government 
received the consent of Parliament 
to grant large sums of money to the 
‘industry in order to keep wages at 
their previous level. This was to 
continue until May 1, and by this 
date the British taxpayer will have 
paid over £20,000,000. Meanwhile 
a cOMmission was appointed to ex- 
amine the general conditions of the 
‘industry and to seek a remedy for 
‘its troubles. That report has now 
'been published, and here is a sum- 
mary of its proposals: 

It rejects the miners’ demand that 
the state shall take over the mine 
and manage them, though it lays 
down the important proposition that 
undeveloped minerals do belong to 


the State. It would leave the seven- 


sists of four tiers of arches and piers, | hour day untouched, and the wages 
each tier being of a different style. | paid to the less skilled worker, but 


|The lowest tier is the simplest and 


strongest style—the Doric, then come 
the Ionic, the Corinthian and the 
Composite. Only about one-third of 
the Coiosseum remains now, but that 


is sufficient to see what a magnificent | 
|give them a direc: 


It seated about 
Eyery 


structure it was. 
40,000 people. 


amphitheater. 


The aqueducts, which carried water | 


to the cities, were also made of series 
of arches and piers. Some fine ruins 
of these still remain. 

The® great Pantheon (temple), 
built in Rome in 117, is still in use 
and is open to visitors on certain 
days. Though somewhat restored, it 


retadns its original walls, dome and | 


splendid bronze doors. It consists 
of a‘vast rotunda, or circular build- 
ing, built by the Emperor Hadrian 
and a portico built by Agrippa. 


Now it vill be interesting to see | 
how many buildings adapted from. 


simplest and going to the most or-/the Roman style you girls and boys 


nate they were Doric, Ionic, Corin- | will 
D-I-C, dic, is an easy way to! towns. 


thian. 
remember them. 


the Tuscan and the 
The Tuscan order was 
the simplest of all, having no orna- 


ment and its shaft not being fluted.| Pennsylvania Station in New York | 
The capital of the Composite order | City. These show the ancient Roman 


combined features of the three Greek | 
styles. The Greeks always used col- 
umns to support something, but the 
Romans sometimes used them merely 
as ornament, supporting nothing, As 


'a rule in architecture it is considered 


‘that only what is useful is beautiful. 
across them—the sort of construc- | ’ 


But sometimes ornament is needed to 
relieve the plainness or severity of a 
structure, and this makes the orna- 
ment useful and consequently beauti- 
ful, 

Sometimes the Romans used 
several orders or styles in one build- 
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Green Lake, Wisconsin 
Fiftecnth Season 
THE CAMP of HAPPINESS 
P Five hours from Chicago. 
Girls 8 to 24 in three divisions, 
For beoklet address Director, 


ESTHER COCHRANE DUNHAM 
121 So. 36th Street, Omaha, Neb. 


for GIRLS 
In the Norti. 
Lake Michigan. 
ture Study, 
Sports, Horseback 
Booklet. MRS. MAL 
BEALS TURNER, 1368 
Granville Place, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 
This camp advertises only in 


Woods on 
Crafts, Na- 
Tutoring, 
Riding. 


| environment with every educational advantage. | 
| CHARACTER 


| 
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The Christian Science Monitor 
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Long Lake, Harrison, Maine 


For Girls of All Ages. Eleventh Season, 
Junior, Intermediate and Senior Groups. 


An unusual camp in a rarely beautiful en- 
vironmeat; on the lake shore; sandy beaches. 
Aqua-planing, horseback riding, jewelry 
ing and all camp activities. Modern equip- 
ment, large staff of experienced teachers, 


For illustrated booklet 
MRS. W. K. HORTON 


18 Washington Place, Ridgewood, N. J. 


CAMPS FOR ADULTS, BOYS 
AND GIRLS | 
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The 1926 Booklet describing the 
| Four Camps at 


SILVER OAKS 


is ready for distribution. 


Enjoy a week-end of relaxation 
and play at The Manor House— 
Motoring. Golf and 
Horseback Riding. 


Sttver Oaks, Inc. 


SHARON, CONN. 
Advertised only in The Christian Science Monttor 
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mak- | 


to discover in 
as a start, here 


able 
Just 


be your 


are a 


The Romans bor-/| few: ths Public Library in Denver, 
'rowed these three styles, somewhat / the Post Office in Cleveland, the Art 
altering them, and added two styles! Institute 
‘of their own, 
Composite. 


in Chicago, the Federal 
Building in Indianapolis, the Union 


Station in Kansas City, the Lincoln | 


High School in Los Angeles, and the 


style, adapted to modern needs. 
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Ciumnack Schoul | 


Los Angeles 


School of Expression (College Grade} Voice; 
Diction; Literary Interpretation; Story-tell- 
ing; Public Speaking; Dramatics. 2 
' eAcademy—An accredited Junior and Senior 
High School. Write for Catalogue. Helen A. 
Brooks, A.M., Diredtor, 5353 W. Third St. 


ACADEMY 


“Character Building on 
ciple.” On Lake—45 min. 
of Chicago. 


Call or phone or write for catalog:— 


THORPE, Box M, Lake Forest, Ill. | 


Elliott School for Girls 


Situated High and Dry in Beautiful Section of 


IS ANGELES 
Residence and Day School. Sub-Primary to 
Eleventh Grade Inclusive. Combines real home 


BUILDING — OUTDOOR EX- 
ERCISES. School home open the entire year. 
MARTHA COLLINS WEAVER, Bes PE 
cipal Gramercy Place and Pico Boulevard, 
Los Angeles. Telephone EMpire 5347. 


——CURTIS 


A School for Young Boys 
8 to 14 years. 
$1.200. Intimate personal 
strong, clean influences: a 
“The durable satisfactions 


A2nd year. 30 boys, 
Yearly fee 
association ; 
training in 
of life.”’ 
FREDERICK S. CURTIS, Principal 
GERALD B. CURTIS, Headmaster 
Brookfield Center, Conn, 
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it advocates a scheme which would 
reduce the wages of the higher-paid 
workers. 

On the other hand. it advises 


important | 
Roman city in those days had an| 
| paid from a common pool. 


SCHOOLS—United States | 


ORPE forBOYS 


“ACCREDITED” | 


Prin- | 
north | 
Individual attention. | 
Uniforms. Athletics. Ages 6 to 16. | 


greatly improved conditions for the 
workers in other respects. It would 
share in the 
profits as shareholders, better hours, 
and also family allowances to be 


The commission also advocates 
state assistance in marketing the 
coal, in introducing new processes, 


| and in making the pitheads the cen- 


_ter of subsidiary industries, including 
production and power. 


__SCHOOLS—United States _ 


-ICHOUINARD SCHOOL of ART 


INCORPORATED 
Nelbert M Chouinard — President 


A school devoted to Art appre- 
ciation as well as well-rounded. 
highly specialized instruction in 
all branches of Art. 
2606 West Sth St.. LOS ANGELES 
DUnkirk 4798 


STUDY 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
AT HOME 


Practical training delightful] Home 
Study Method. (‘olor harmony, fabrics, 
period styles, furniture arrangement and 


all fundamentals. Send for catalog 46 C., 
The NEW YORK SCHOOL of 
INTERIOR DECORATION 

441 Madison Avenue, New York City 


br 
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Commonwealth 


Kenmore 
Avenue 
sae SS 


COEDUCATIONAL 


Boarding and Day Departments 


PACKARD 
THEATRE 
INSTITUTE 


A Tunior Course of six months and 

a Senior Intensive Course of six 

Institution of 

with Dranch 

Chicago, 

June lo 

Cincinnati, 

ally placing ac- 

tors in the companies of David 

L Shubert Henry 

. Charles Frohman, Arthur 

4. H. Woods and other 

Prominent producers and ieading 

stock Theaters in the tnited States 

New York Junior Course stu- 

dents demonstrating unusual abil- 

ity are transferred to the intensive 
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7 Teaching College Girls to Find Themselves 


Richmond, Va. 
Special Correspondence 


‘ HAT has brought about the 
widespread interest of women 


- Jege. 


in activities outside the home? 


Will anything be left of women’s 


traditional graces if the present urge 
to individual achievement. continues 
among women? How is a woman to 
keep alive her own best intellectual 
powerg to participate reasonably in 
civic Mi other activities and yet be 


a mother and home maker? What is 
‘to become of the family in view of 


it all? 

These are among the questions 
brought home to the college girl of 
today in the brief but pungent study 
entitled “Socialand Vocational Orien- 


tation for College Women,” by Dr. 
‘Iva L. Peters, professor of econom- 
-ics and head of the department of 


yocational guidance at Goucher Col- 
lege, Baltimore. Dr. Peters prepared 
the study for the Southern Woman’s 


*Educational Alliance, of Richmond 


‘for special use in southern colleges 
-but suitable for adaptation anywhere. 
It is now being used at Duke Univer- 


‘sity (formerly Trinity College) and 


was worked out experimentally at 
the College of William and Mary 
during 1924-25, 

_- There is general agreement among 
educators that the average college 
graduate takes 10 years to get his 
or her balance and start in the right 
direction, and #it is interesting in 
this connection that similar generali- 
zations as to the tremendous waste 
of the first years out of college, have 
led 14 of the leading universities of 
the country to co-operate with the 
Personal Research Federation and 
the National Research Council on a 
study of the question. In order to 
make it of real value to future grad- 
uates the study is to be twofold. 
going into what suitable fields are 
open to college graduates, and also 
getting reliable information about 
the students themselves. Carefully 
developed personnel records are to 
be set up in each of the colleges 
co-operating, and are to be kept con- 
secutively and sufficiently uniform to 
provide data for studies for the next 
30 years. It is thought that by the 
end of that time all the interested 
universities may be able to draw 
some valuable conclusions as to just 
why so many young people flounder 
after graduation. In their study 
these 14 universities have drawn no 
sex line although:it will, perhaps of 
necessity, concern itself chiefly with 
the problems of the men graduates. 


From the Woman’s Viewpoint 


The orientation course provided 
by Dr. Peters for the alliance is a 
contribution to the solution of simi- 
lar problems from the especial view- 
point of women. It has the illum- 
inating subtitle of “Find Yourself,” 
and both Dr. Peters and the alliance 
have preferred to let it develop very 
gradually and to study the adapta- 
tions necessary in the individual col- 
Having worked it out during 
the first semester of last year on 
the basis of her experience at 
Goucher and in the light of 10 years’ 
contact of the alliance with south- 
ern colleges, Dr. Peters tried it fur- 
ther at the summer school of the 
University of Virginia in 1925, where 
the alliance provided it as part of a 
training course for counselors and 
advisors of women. This year. the 
courses are being continued at the 
University of Virginia as well as at 


the College of William and Mary. A 


: 
4 


service preparatory to giving the 
course later is provided at Agnes 
Scott and Wesleyan colleges. Next 
year the course with consultant 
service from the alliance will be of- 
fered to other colleges which can 
meet the requirements on the suc- 
cessful use of it. 

Dr. O. L. Hatcher, organizer and 


president of the alliance, discussing 


the applications of the course 
given college, says: 

“The ‘find yourself’ course is di- 
vided into three sections. In the 
first, information is found that will 
help the college girl place herself 
in the world as a woman. There 
are sO many demands and_ claims 
and complications confronting the 
woman of today that we are trying 
to give light to the girl in regard 
both to the new things and to the 
old traditions—the things nobody 
wants to give up. 

“For the second part, we co-op- 
erate with colleges in selecting cer- 
tain faculty members who will pre- 
sent to the students most efficiently 
the relationships of the courses in 
the college to the outside world. 
Through lectures they are to pre- 


to a 


' gent not only the practical, but the 


Se ee ee 


be 
‘ 


cultural and the professional aspects 
of their courses, so that the students 
MInmay know in time what courses in 
the regular curriculum will reduce 
the amount of special training later 
necessary in preparation for their 
‘chosen profession. 


Students Are Asked to Help 


“In the third part we ask the 
students themselves to take a major 
r6éle. Early in the course we seek 
to promote among them a plan of 
self-analysis as to their eapacities, 
interests and special abilities. Each 
is asked to investigate one occupa- 
tion or related groups of occupations 
which interests her most. If later, 


ried women at work, women who find | 


it either desirable or necessary to 
have some kind of remunerative oc- 
cupation. But whether they marry or 
not, Dr. Hatcher believes that the 
training they acquire in studying 
some congenial occupation, and in 
learning to do one thing well, should 
be of lasting value to them in all 
their tasks of home making or com- 
munity service. 

In offering safe counsel to college 
women as to their place in the eco- 
nomic or social structure and what 
occupations they: may pursue with 
the happiest and most fruitful re- 
sults, the alliance had to procure 
its information first hand. To do this 
a study of the actual and possible 
occupations open to trained women 
has been made in Atlanta and is 
about to be published. This sur- 
vey was carried into all the repre- 
sentative professions and fields of 
business and involved interviewing 
approximately 700 leaders in vari- 
ous occupations, including state and 
city departments, bank presidents, 
insurance company directors, social 
workers, secretaries, department 
store officials and others. The plan 
was to learn of definite opportuni- 
ties for trained women and the 
qualifications necessary for their 
success. A similar study is now in 
progress in Richmond, both cities 
being chosen as sufficiently repre- 
sentative of the South. 

That problems have been felt 
keenly by the educators of the North 
is attested by the fact that two of 
the foremost women’s. colleges, 
Vassar and Smith, recently have in- 
augurated movements along. the 
same line as that sponsored by the 
alliance in the “Find Yourself” 
course. Prof. Annie Louise McLeod 
gives the new course in euthenics 
at Vassar and Dr. Ethel Puffer 
Howes is director of the Institute for 
the Co-ordination of Women’s In- 
terests at Smith. 


Work of the Alliance 

The Southern Woman’s Educa- 
tional Alliance is unique in its work 
in the South, and in being the only 
such organization that offers girls 
and women free advice and informa- 
tion on educational problems. It 
sprang from the genius of a Vir- 
ginia woman who herself had come 
in contact with the many difficulties 
the southern girl must meet and 
master in order to compete educa- 
tionally with her sisters of the 


reared in Richmond, received her 


North. Dr. Orie Latham Hatcher was 


|B. A. from Vassar and her Ph.D. 


from the University of Chicago, 
going from the latter institution to 
the faculty of Bryn Mawr, where 
she became professor of compara- 
tive literature. Eleven years ago she 
resigned her chair at Bryn Mawr to 
return to Richmond and, without 
financial backing, organized the 
work that was to grow to the South- 
ern Woman’s Educational Alliance. 
More than 10,000 girls and women 
have asked and received help and 
counsel from the alliance in these 11 
years. 


In the pamphlet recently issued by 
the alliance, entitled “What the 
Southern Woman’s Educational Alli- 
ance Accomplished in 1924-25,” some 
interesting figures are shown. The 


work is now incorporated, is admin- 
istered by an executive board com- 
posed of educational and other 
leaders of national distinction, has a 
staff of college women and has 
made a modest beginning toward an 
ehdowment. Among other things 
which took place last year, nearly 
1000 girls were helped with indi- 
vidulal counsel, the requests coming 
from 43 states and three outside the 
states. The information provided was 
concerned with 108 different occupa- 
tions. Thirty-nine schools and 22 
universities and colleges were sup- 
plied with vocational information 
and a series of radio talks on occu- 
pations for women was radiocast 
from Atlanta. It is noteworthy, also, 
that from a budget that, 10 years 
ago, might have been classed as non- 
existent, the resources for last year 
were listed as $28,841.23, and that 
the need is for $45,000. 


Study Projects for Monitor Reader's 


the country? 


Soviets? 
days? Why? 


nated by the Council? 


of tsardom, and 


and the airplane demand it. 


mdbile? 


In view of the fact that the Russian grand dukes are 
striving for possession of the Russian throne, do you think 
that the return of royalty would be to the advantage of 


Has the country improved morally under the rule of the 


Is the system of government under which the peasants live 
an improvement or otherwise upon the feudal system of tsarist 


Is it possible for the real voice of the people of Russia to be 
heard on this or any other subject, or are they entirely domi- 


Is individual liberty less or greater today than in the time 
is freedom of speech and the 
the press denied to the people? 


‘ Man has made laws governing the use of land and 
water. Now he must make rules regulating the air. Radio 


How, in your opinion, can the radio best be regulated? By 
Government ownership and control of all wavelengths? Private 
ownership of a registered wavelength under rigid license and 
ecntrol system? Limiting of a single wavelength to each radio- 
casting station? Strict limitation of radiocasting stations under 
gcvernmental license and regulation? 


The airplane: What is your opinion of governmental regula- 
tion of altitude Janes for all commercial lines on schedule, and 
restriction of private flying? Do you think altitude and speed 
stould be controlled, and how? Will the future demand as strict 
regulation, in your opinion, as is now necessary for the auto- 


(See Monitor of March 4, 5, 8, 9, 11, 13, 15, 16, and Noy. 5, 11, 13, 
16, Dec. 26, Jan. 7, 9, 14, 18, 19, 25, Feb. 16, 17, 27.) 


liberty of 
(See Monitor of March 9, 13, 22. 
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schools, 


Two questions, based on matters of public interest recently printed in 
The Christian Science Monitor, are put regularly in the above form on the 
The purpose of these questions is: To assist 

in a more thoughtful reading of the Monitor—on the part of all its readers. 
To present questions adapted to use as the basis of discussion or debate. in 
. secondary schools and colleges; frequently one for the upper elementary 


Where Young America Goes to School in Peking 


BOVE a narrow, walled alley of 
AY Peking. swarming with Chinese 
peddlers, rickshaws, donkeys, 
camel trains, waves the American 
flag that guards the Peking Ameri- 
can School, The children playing 
beneath it, in the wall-inclosed yard, 
are, according to wise ruling, three- 
fourths American or, British, and 
the others Chinese, Japanese, Eura- 
sian, German, Russian, French, 
Czechoslovakian, a Persian girl, a 
couple of Manchu princes, even the 
daughter of the Soviet Ambassador 
to China, about 150 in all. 

School keeps from nine to twelve 
and from two to four. At nine o’clock 
the Chinese janitor rings the bell, 
and the children file into the modern 
brick building. Down at the kinder- 
garten end the Chinese amahs chat- 
ter as they wait for their little 
charges. Outside, the rickshaws tilt 
in rows, while their owners sleep or 
idle away the time. Inside, the fa- 
miliar routine of an American 
schoolroom is disturbed only by the 
calls of the peddlers that float in 
on the still air or by the tom, tom, 
tom of a wedding procession that 
beats down the alley. 

Besides the eight American teach- 
ers, five for the grades and three for 
the high school, are a French teacher 
and two Chinese teachers. Ameri- 
cans in China appreciate the cultural 
advantages of the Chinese civiliza- 
tion. In addition to the ordinary 
American school curriculum and the 
study of French, the students are 
taught simple Chinese, together with 
Chinese history and geography. 
Every Friday afternoon a_  well- 
known American or Chinese lectures 
to the older children on subjects 
dealing with the Old and New China. 
The students discuss fervidly the 
activities of Chang Tso-lin and Wu 
Pei-fu and write compositions deal- 
ing with the folk-lore of China. 

But they are Americans. Even the 
Chinese students strive to be typical 
young Americans. The boys get up 
teams of basketball, hockey and 
baseball, recruiting every available 
high school boy for a regular or a 
sub, and challenge the Chinese 
academies, the Y. M. C. A., the Ameri- 
can Marines, the Peking Club, any- 
body and everybody, to a hotly-con- 
tested series of games, and go in to 
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Grand Central School of Art 


SUMMER CLASSES 


win the championship as energeti- 
cally as any team in America. For- 
tune has even favored them with the 
one great rival that adds “pep” to 
all the games—the Tung Hsien 
School, or the North China American 
Boarding School, where the children 
of inland Americans are sent. Nine 
times a year the two schools meet 
in tremendous combat, to the vast 
interest of a mixed crowd of Chinese 
and foreigners. 

The ,.high school puWishes a 
Dragon Annual. Half the high school 
must needs be on the annual staff. 
Photographs are taken at the studio 
of a German photographer. The en- 
graving and printing are done at the 
Peking Commercial Press, whose 
agent arrives each week in long flap- 
ping garments with the proof. The 
advertising manager scours the for- 
eign banks, hotels and business 
houses for advertisements, and then 
“runs to earth” out-of-the-way em- 
broidery shops and bead men. 

These young Americans are fond 
of acting. The school auditorium 
does for the simpler plays. But once 
or twice a year the Peking Pavilion 
is rented for a regular play, and the 
students revel in make-up and foot- 
lights and a big audience in front. 
Costumes and scenery are a small 
matter, Chinese servants are glad to 
do the work. Nor does the school 
neglect the social side. Every Friday 
afternoon after the lecture, the chairs 
are cleared out of the auditorium, 
the floor waxed, the boys dragged in, 
and the dance is on. 

The Peking American School was 


a 
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started by the Mothers’ Club of 
Peking, and taught by. them. Little 
by little it grew, adding a grade 
every year, until it comprised the 
eight grades and the high school. The 
control passed from the Mothers’ 


| Club into the hands of the school 


board, and a group of Chinese houses 
was hired for the schoolrooms, to be 
abandoned in 1923 for the new 
American school building. 

The school is a private organiza- 
tion, receiving funds from the 
Rockefeller Foundation, the Y. M. 
C. A., various missions, many com- 
mercial firms doing business in 
China, and tuition from each student. 
Each organization supporting the 
school elects qa member to serve on 
the school board. The _ teachers 
come from America, on a contract 
which agrees to pay one way travel- 
ing expenses for a two-years’ serv- 
ice. The success of the school is due 
in great measure to the devotion of 
its principal, Miss Alice Moore, who 
enjoys the rather unique distinction 
of having previously had charge of 
American schools in Athens and 
Constantinople, 


Colored School 
Given Simplicity 


and Consecration 


— 


ELPING the children of her 
H race to grow up into useful 

citizens is the work to which 
Mrs. Charlotte Hawkins Brown, born 
and educated in Cambridge, Mass., 
and founder of the Palmer Memorial 
Institute at Sedalia, N. C., is devot- 
ing herself. She got her inspiration 
for her chosen work from Alice Free- 
man Palmer, former president of 
Wellesley College. 

The friendship between the highly 
cultivated white woman and the little 
brown girl of Cambridge began when 
Charlotte was in high school, work- 
ing after hours to buy herself a white 
dress in which to graduate. Dr. 
Palmer saw her in the park, wheel- 
ing a white baby in a perambulator, 
and reading a book. Coming closer, 
Dr. Palmer saw that the book Char- 
lotte -was reading was a history. A 
few questions brought out the story 
—a story of a widowed, hardworking 
mother, of a younger brother, and 
of a high school girl about to gradu- 
ate, and the dress she hoped to earn. 
Because of the wise counsel given by 
Dr. Palmer, and the great help her 
advice and friendship were to Char- 
lotte, the young colored girl, when 
she was graduated—wearing the 
pretty white dress she had earned— 
then and there consecrated her life 
to the education of the needy chil- 

dren of her own race, and took her 
training as a teacher in the Salem 
Normal School. 

Naturally, she. went south to find 
these children. Colored children in 
Greater Boston have the same 
privileges in the public schools that 
white children have. Charlotte 
Hawkins knew of a place where 
there was no school at all for col- 
ored children, Sedalia, N. C. She 
went there, paying her own expenses. 

That was 25 years ago. There was 
no town at Sedalia then. It was just 
a rural district of colored people. 
There was no_ schoolhouse, but 
Charlotte opened school with three 
pupils in a little hut that was used 
for a meeting-house. 

In the autumn of 1901 she had a 
schoolhouse and 55 pupils. Since 
that time the school’. growth has 
been slow, but steady, and there are 
now 225 students and 15 teachers. 
The school buildings consist of the 
main building, two dormitories—one 
for girls and one for boys, a dining 
hall and kitchen and a model home, 
wherein the girls are given prac- 
tical training in home making. The 
school property is valued at $2,000,- 
000. The land on which the build- 
ines stand consists of 305 acres, 
valued at from $50 to $100 an acre. 

All the work around the school is 
done by colored people, most of it 
by the students, but the white peo- 
ple of Greensborough and the coun- 
try around Sedalia have testified to 
their appreciation of the work the 
school is doing by substantial gifts 
ranging from $50 to $1000, depending 
upon the ability of the individual 
givers. Two or three citizens of 
Greensborough have each given as 
much as $5000. . 

“But the greater part of the 
financial assistance has come from 
Boston. Galen Stone of Stone & 
Webster is one benefactor who has 
for a number of years regularly 
given $5000, and last year he gave 
in all $91,000,” said Mrs. Edward P. 
Carroll, president of the Sedalia 
Club of Boston, which was organ- 
ized to support one teacher for the 
Palmer Memorial Institute. “We 
have many good friends in Boston, 
but Mr. 
generous.” 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot, president 
emeritus of Harvard, has given his 
approval of the work Mrs. Brown 
is doing at Palmer Memorial Insti- 
tute in the following letter: 

It is fitting that we should sup- 
port Mrs. Charlotte Hawkins Brown 
in the admirable work she is doing 
in the Palmer Memorial Institute 
because Mrs. Brown was educated in 
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Cambridge, and her school is named 
for Alice Freeman Palmer, whose 
strong educational influence was ex- 
erted from Cambridge for many 
vears. We have known Mrs. Brown, 
the founder and promoter, for many 
years, and have greatly admired her 
intelligence, courage and consecra- 
tion. She has acquired the confi- 
dence and respect of her white 
neighbors at. Sedalia to a very re- 


Stone has been the most, 


MRS. CHARLOTTE HAWKINS BROWN 
Founder and Head of the Paimer 
Memorial Institute 


markable degree, and it is on that 
account, among others, that she is 
rendering the very best kind of serv- 
ice to her race. The Palmer Me- 
morial Institute has demonstraied 
its serviceableness, and deserves tiie 
support of all friends of effective 
education for the southern Negroes. 


That is the sort of education the 
students at‘ Palmer Memorial receive 
—effective. Not only are they taught 
to think and to enjoy what they can 
get from books, but they learn how 
to use their hands—to become truly 
useful to themselves, their commun- 
ity and the world. The school has 
had two bad fires. In one of these 
fires one of the best buildings was 
destroyed. The students, with their 
parents and friends, turned to and 
built a new and much better build- 
ing. They went into the woods and 
cut the trees for the lumber, and at 
their own brick kiln made and burned 
all the brick used for construction. 

Mrs. Charlotte Hawkins Brown is 
a plain woman from plain people. 
Education has not spoiled her, nor 
taken from her any of her childlike 
honesty and simplicity of manner. 
And her faith is joyous. 

“If she must have something for 
the school, she prays for it,” said 
Mrs. Carroll. “When she needed 
$300,000 last year for the new build- 
ings I asked her how she expected 


to get it ‘Oh,’ she said, ‘I am going 
to pray.’ ‘Charlotte Hawkins,’ I said, 
‘you’ve got to do something besides | 
pray, You’ve got to hustle.’ She did) 
hustle, of course, but: she kept right | 
on praying—and she got what she} 
prayed for.” 


| 
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University “Men Scouts” 


Oxford, Eng. 
Special Correspondence 


E> sun is a ‘kids’’ game, and 


ties and the colleges for training 
teachers. Sir Michael Sadler of Uni- 
'versity College, Oxford, for example, 
-has associated himself with this new 


a youth of 17 or 18 regards | development, and has pointed out the 


anything ‘kiddish’ as a thing 


to be avoided.” Thus spoke one dele- 
gate at a conference of university 
and other supporters of the Scout 
movement recently held in London. 
The speaker was giving his reason 
why there had been some delay in 
the spread of the movement to the 
universities. But he was promptly 
answered by Sir Montague Burrows, 
president of the Oxford University 
Scout Troop, who felicitously pointed 


out that “to a certain extent it is a 
kids’ game, but the kids’ game re- 
mains your game the whole of your 
life.” And amid the applause of the 
conference he continued by saying 
that “To any old gentleman like my- 
self the kids remain the one object 
of his existence.” 

Sir Montagne was fundamentally 
right in this dictum: the youth and 
freshness of the Scout movement are 
calculated to appeal to all ages. He 
pointed out, indeed, that many uni- 
versity men were joining it for that 
reason. But, of course, when young 
men become Scouts they do not 
follow out the same details of the 
craft as are followed out by the boy 
members of the movement. The 
“Rover” Scout, as the adult Scout is 
called, although he wears the well- 
known uniform—broad-brimmed hat 
and shorts—does not spend his time 
at knot-tying or “tracking.” He ex- 
presses the broad aim of the move- 


ment in his own way. He believes in | 


the open air, of course; and he gets 
into close contact with nature at his 
own camp fire and on long treks 
with his knapsack and stick. He car- 
ries out also the moral law of the 
movement, of mutual help and an up- 
right and straightforward character: 
but his conception of scouting is a 
larger and more complete freedom 
from the artificialities of town life 
which the Boy Scout can hardly be- 
gin to attain. The Rover will travel 
across the national boundaries and 
speak foreign tongues in his pur- 
suit of “unorthodoxy,” freedom and 
adventure. 


Promising Approach 

It is difficult, naturally, for a move- 
ment which has been so definitely 
and emphatically associated with 
boyhood as the Scout movement 
has been, to obtain a serious place 
among the pastimes for men. Buta 
promising approach to this develop- 
ment has been initiated. Scouting has 


recently been taken up by prominent 
people connected with the universi- | 
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/social value and educational aims of 
scouting. Incidentally, Sir Michael 
believes that the Scout movement is 
the most striking contribution that 
Britain has made to modern civiliza- 
tion, and that centuries hence the 
name of its founder will stand out as 
an educational pioneer. 

Prof. T. P. Nunn, principal of the 
London Day Training College for 
Teachers, states that the students in 
training for the teacher profession 
in his college are brought into touch 
with the Scout movement. In the uni- 
| versities and many extra-university 
colleges the young men are actually 
|forming Rover Scout troops. When 
| such a step is taken the Rover Scouts 
are looked upon as one of the so0- 
'cieties of the college and take part in 
college functions. 

Spreading Outward 

The results of the introduction of 
scouting into colleges and universi- 
ties will be far-reaching. Every 
Rover Scout who leaves the univer- 
sity will be able to form and lead 
Scout troops in the neighborhood in 
which he lives. That such work will 
be of great value is proved by the 
statement recently made at a Scout 
conference that at least 60 troops 
could be started in the East End of 
London at once if Scoutmasters were 
available. What visions of better- 
ment for the East End boy are con- 
|jJured up by such a possibility! And 
ere long there will be sufficient 
|Scoutmasters to render the vision a 
reality. 
| In the interests of the spread of 
‘scouting among undergraduates the 
'promoters of the movement are tak- 
| ing care to act upon the following 
| suggestions, namely: That the Scout 
| influence should be brought into col- 
| lege activities; that it is vital that 
| undergraduates, and not the univer- 
| Sity authorities, should develop the 
association; that a list of camps and 
_logal associations should be available 
_for fourth-year students; that the in- 
terest in the movement should be 
continuous from school upward, and 
that speakers should be sent to ad- 
dress educational authorities, If care 
‘is taken to see that the movement 
remains a voluntary one and under 
‘the control of the students them- 
selves, no doubt exists as to its 
‘future. 


_SCHOOLS—United States 


Costume 
Designing 


and 


Its Practical Application 


Instruction is given in the shop where 
technique is applied daily. Classes 
limited to six. Enrollments now be-- 
ing made. 


7% | 


College of Practical Arts and Letters, Boston University | 


vwews 


ETHEL EATON 
STUDIO of FASHION 


(005 Brack Shops, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Miss Emma Dearborn, ‘eminent 
authority on shorthand and origina- 
tor of Speedwriting, who has taught 
practically all systems in such lead- 
ing educational institutions as Colum- 
bia University, Simmons College, 
Boston, and the University of Cali- 
fornia, 


secretarial positions go 
to the girl who can take 
dictation with speed and 
accuracy. 
Speedwriting is able to 
handle the most exact- 
ing work with ease and 
assurance, 


Out on the job, Speed- 
writing proves a great 
convenience in note-tak- 
ing to the engineer, ar- 
chitect or builder, In 
a hufdred and one dif- 
ferent ways it is of 
daily usefulness to men 
and women in every 
field of endeavor. 


The most desirable 


The user of 


Now comes the 


New Shorthand 


At last! The answer to the urgent need of modern business for a new system 


of shorthand. 


speed and accuracy. 


Speedwriting, the natural shorthand, wins approval for its 
Written in the ordinary letters of the alphabet, it 


is so simple, so logical, that anyone can learn its principle in one evening. 


“T want to tell you that 
I have completed the course 
in Speedwriting in 18 days, 
and can now take 98 words 
a minute on straight dicta- 
tion, without any diificulty 
whatever. 

“I would really consider 
it a favor if you would 
refer to me any inquiries 
from men in the Service 
about this course. I know 
what yeomen are up against 
who do not know short- 
hand, and try to learn any 
of the conventional short- 
hand systems. I tried and 
made a huge failure of 
one of the standard sys- 
tems. Speedwriting is the 


A-B-C’s you 


personal use. 


and increasing efficiency in busy offices. 


HORTHAND is now made the time-saving device of 
everyone! The months of tedious study hitherto required 
to master a “foreign language” of arbitrary signs and symbols 
are eliminated. Now you can write shorthand in the familiar 


have been using all your life! 


Everywhere this new shorthand is hailed with enthusiasm. It is saving time 
Executives are finding it invaluable for 
So are professional men and women, lawyers, writers, clergymen, 
public speakers, engineers, reporters, students. Experienced stenographers are adopt- 
ing it in place of the old conventiona] systems. Beginners welcome it as the short- 
cut to a successful business career. 

On this page are reproduced just a few of the hundreds of voluntary endorse- 
ments of Speedwriting that are being received daily. They speak eloquently of the 
advantages of this new shorthand. 


It is used in the U. S. Army. 


“T am delighted with 
Speedwriting. I have found 
it remarkably easy to learn, 
easy to use, easy to read, 
and, last but by no means 

easy to REMEM- 
I did not intend to 
y LEARN and USE 
Speedwriting; but, much to 
my surprise, 1 made USE 
of it right from the start! 
In fact, I found that it 
could be of so much more 
use In my work than short- 
hand that I have given up 
the use of shorthand en- 
tirely—after over 30 years’ 
use of it.”—Ward Nichols, 
Upper Black Eddy, Pa. 
* «¢ 


“= 


~she makes a change she, will have 
learned how to a an rg meg 
and will have experience on how to 
- choose one.” NEW YORK CITY CWT o 
The course in orientation, Dr. — = ee eee eee Pea og. Betta fants 
Hatcher explains, assumes that most ee oe ¢ : aba a : 
‘girls will eventually marry and make/||| POINT PLEASANT, N. J. Co-Educational 
- ‘homes but she believes that no girl’s oe ae i Samos and figure paint- 
- education is complete unless it in- Sideieen eas 
_ cludes learning how to do thoroughly Room 7009, Grand Central Terminal 
some type of remunerative work || New Yok 
suited to her tastes and capacities. 
She points out further that statistics 
_, show an increasing number of mar- 


Gym Clothes 
For Girls of All Ages 


Bloomers, Middies, 
Tank Suits, etc. 
School Jerseys and 
Sweaters 


Special prices on group 
orders. 


Ask for Catalogue M 


| CAMP SUPPLIES, Inc: 
’ §2 Chauncy Street, Boston 
“One block from Summer Street 


A A a 


logical system for all pur- 
poses."—Mr. N. L. Rice 
(Yeoman in Navy), 305 
Ouincy St., Brooklyn, New 
York. ’ 


“I never saw anything 
so simple and easy to learn 
as Speedwriting. I studied 
stenography for eight months 
in order to take notes in 
college. That time looks 
like so much wasted effort 
to me now that I know I 
could have done all the 
work in the plain letters of 
the alphabet that would 
never get ‘cold on my 
hands.’’’—Mr. Ward Ged- 
nev, School of Business, 
Columbia University, N.Y. 


a eo ad 
BRITTANY PCE Wr 44772 
Summer painting classes under Sigurd q 

ou. ( 

The NATURAL SHORTHAND 

Speedwriting was given to the world by Miss Emma Dearborn, eminent 
authority on shorthand, who, for eighteen years, had taught practically all sys- 
tems in such leading educational institutions as Columbia University, Rochester 
Business Institute, Simmons College and the University of California. 

Her wide experience as a teacher brought home to her the inadequacies of 
the ordinary, conventional sign systems. She saw how few students were success- 
ful in mastering shorthand. 

For years Miss Dearborn devoted herself to the development of 
an entirely new kind of shorthand. In place of the dots, dashes, 
hooks, curves, shadings, and other characters that place such) a tax 

upon the memory she substituted the ordinary letters of the alpha- 
bet. Speedwriting is simply a scientific condensation of the English 
language, based upon natural habits of speech. It is the quickest 
known method of recording thought. It can be written either in 
pencil or on the typewriter. m 
You can begin using Speedwriting almost at once. Amazing 
speed is quickly developed. 


Mail Coupon for Free Booklet 


An interesting, illustrated booklet tells us all about Speed- 
writing, the natural shorthand. It demonstrates the 
practical usefulness of Speedwriting to you, in your y, 


“TI completed the course 
in six weeks. I have since 
doubled my salary through 
the use of Speedwriting.’’— 
Janet Lubavin, 


CARAS 


_COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS | 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 


ee for 40 years. Magnifi- 
cent new building. All courses. 
Enter any time. Satisfaction 
guaranteed, Get catalog. 


727 So. Figueroa Los Angeles 


Marion, Muncie, Logansport, Anderson, 
Kokomo, Lafayette, Columbus, Rich- 
mond, Vincennes, Indianapolis. For 
Budget of Information see, write or tele- 
phone ED W. CASE. Principal. 


Central Business College, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 
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YP’ ,, Without cost or obliga- 

tion on my part, please 

send me the illustrated book- 

let on Speedwriting, the Natural 
Shorthand, 
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particular line of work, whether you are an execu- 


tive, a professional man or woman, an experienced 


Founded 1898 stenographer or a beginner. A copy of this 


aa mame sf oa booklet will be sent to you gladly, without 
ST LOUIS MO * : \e | ae ; $ _— mail the coupon promptly. : / 
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cost or obligation. It is only necessary to 
Brief English Systems, Inc. Pd Address . seccecsecdeccecccceneeeseseeseesme 
Dept. 13, 1 Madison Ave. | 
City. coe eP eee eee eee eee eeees State ovens owdtocans 


New York, N. Y. y 
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“LARGE VOLUME 


More > 


' Yokohama .... 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON, 


THURSDAY, 


MARCH 25, 1926 


OF STOCKS IN 
LIQUIDATION 


New Low Records 
for Year Before Slump 
Is Checked 


NEW YORK, March 25 (#)—Con- 
fused price movements characterized 
the opening of today’s stock market. 

Several high priced issues such as 
Mack Trucks, Woolworth, Cocoa Cola 
and General Electric opened 1 to 2 
points higher, while fresh liquidation 
took place in a number of the motors 
and other speculative industrials. 

Hudson and Dodge Brothers each 
showed initial declines of 1 point. In 
view of yesterday's sharp reaction, 
which carried the industrial average to 
a new low level for the year, trading 
was of an erratic character. 

Stock prices turned heavy again 
soon after the opening when weak- 
ened marginal accounts were liqui- 
dated in large volume. Most of the 
initial gains were materially reduced 
or wiped out. 

New low prices for the year were 
established in the first few minutes 
of trading by Atlantic, Gulf & West 
Indies, Fleischmann and Worthington 
Pump. 

Kresge Department 
ferred, ordinarily inactive, 
points to 80, also a new low. Du Pont 
extended its loss to 3 points, Allied 
Chemical to 2, and Ward Baking pre- 
ferred. May Department Stores, Rem- 
ington Typewriter and Gulf States 
Steel all sold off a point or more. 

Hudson quickly sold down 3 points 
to 80, duplicating the year’s Jow es- 
tablished yesterday. 

Foreign exchanges opened firm, 
Demand sterling ruled around $4.85 7%, 
and French francs were again above 
3.50 cents. 


Stords pre- 
broke 11 


Short Covering 

The market was shaken up again | 
here and there when the renewal rate 
on call loans was raised to 5 per cent, 
and the bear element made their daily 
drive against a pivotal stock, forcing 
Baldwin down 5% to 99, the lowest 
since 1922. 

United Fruit dropped 11 points to 
246, and Du Pont, Columbus Gas, Mc- 
Crory Stores B, Fleischmann, Reming- 
ton Typewriter and Union Bag & 
Paper lost 3 to 5%4. 

Strong support was extended to 
most of the leading railroads and in- 
dustries, with the result that the 
shorts began covering freely toward 
noon when the whole list was advanc- 
ing smartly. 

American Can sold 5% above yes- 
terday’s final figure, and Atlantic 
Coast Line, St. Louis Southwestern, 
Mack Trucks, General Petroleum and 
General Electric 3 to 4%. United Fruit 
rallied to 252 and Baldwin to 101%. 


sond Prices Irregular 


Price movements in the bond mar- 
ket early today were highly conflict- 
ing, with reactionary tendencies pre- 
dominating. Uneasiness over the dis- 
organized state of French finances was 
reflected in continued selling of this |’ 

nation’s bonds. which carried them to 
the lowest levels of the year. Ger- 
man issues also were heavy, with the 
Agricultural Bank 7s and the Electric 
Power Corporation of Germany 6%2s 
easing off fractionally. 

Trading in domestic rails was fea- 
tured by tne activity and strength of 
New Orleans. Texas & Mexico liens, 

which rose 1°s to more than 2 points 
to the year’s top prices. Chesapeake & 
Ohio convertible 5s and Frisco income 
6s also forged ahead, but Erie, Sea- 
board and Western Maryland issues 
continued under pressure. 

Various oil, sugar, and public utility 
bonds were liquidated at fractional 
losses. 


MONEY M ARKET 


Current asthe alana’ : ; 
Call Loans— 

Renewal rate 
Outside com'] paper ... 
Year money a. Ss 
Customers’ com’] loans. 4, 
Individ. cus. col. loans . 4%4 as 

Today 

Bar silver in New ae 655¢c 
Bar silver in London... 30d : 
Bar gold in Iondon .. Bis 111 65d 84s10%d 
Mexican dollars .. 50%c 50 54c 


Clearing House Figures 
Boston New York 
73,000,000 $937,000,000 
. 64,000,000 
~+ 33,000,000 
. 26,000,000 
32,643,198 


Acceptance Market 
Prime Eligible Banks— 
39 days 
HO days . 33) @i 35 
90 days see eee eeeeeeeeeteees 334 @3% 
4 months eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeese 3724 
EE EEE EE 
& months .... 
Non-eligible and private eligible b 
ers in general 4 per cent higher. 


Leading Central Bank Rates 
The 12 federal reserve banks in the 
United States and banking centers in 
foreign countries quote the discount rate 
as follows: 


Exchanges 
Year ago today 
Balances 

Year agotoday .. 
F. R. bank credit .. 


100,000,000 
$2,000,000 | 


4% Bucharest 
Budapest 
Copenhagen .... 5 
Helsingfors 


Chicago . 
Cleveland 
Kansas Citv .. 
Minneapolis . 
Dallas 
Philadelphia .. 
New York .... 
Richmond .... 
San Francisco. 
CE ae 
Amsterdam ,. 
i cS 
Bombay .. 
Brussels 
Calcutta ... 
Berlin 


Stockholm 
Swiss Bank 
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Foreign Exchange Rates 


Current quotations of various foreign 
exchanges are given in the following 
table, compared with the last previous 
figures: 

Last 
Previous Parity 
$4.8543 47 R648 

vs 4.36 V5 
gett . 
040244 


Sterlinc: ate 


Tees francs 
Belgian francs 
_— francs.. 


sweden ....... 
NOrway .ecess 
Denmark ..... 
Spain seeeeeee 
Portugal ..... 
Greece eesece 
Ee 
Argentina .... 
Brazil eseeerenee 
OS. aaa 
Hungary .... 
Jugoslavia 
Ci 
Czechoslovakia 
Rumania ..... 
Shanghai(tael) 
Hong Kong... 
Bombay ...... 


] 
er a ocecce 


Uruguay ..... 1.0256 
DT gnceccese 207 


BE oc csccce 8.88 
Canadian Ex.. .99% 


+Per thousand. 


LONDON QUOTATIONS 
LONDON, March 25—Consols for 
money today were 54%, De Beers 15 
and Rand Mines 2%. Money was 44% per 
cent, and discount rates, short bills, 
454,@4% per cent, three months’ bills, 4% 
per cent. 


U. 8S. MOTOR GASOLINE HIGHER 

CHICAGO, March 25—United States 
motor grade gasoline is quoted at 10 Ys | 
to 10% cents in the wholesale market, up 
one cent a g 


47900 Allied Ch . 


50500 Am 


11700 Am 


60300 Hudson Mot. 


28100 Int Comb .. 43 


| NEW YORK STOCK MARKET 


(Quotations to 1 +30 p. m.) 


Sales 
400 Int Tel & T. vik 115% 
100 Intertype .. 23 23 
6000 Jordan Mot. 46% 
100 KenCP&Lpf.107% 
3900 Kan City Co 39% 
100 Kan C So pf sri 


7—— Iai st —_. 
sigh Low gs 7 25 Mar. 24 
ea00 Abitibi 75 
1000 Adams Ex. 102 101% 
400 Adv-Ru 12% 12 
100 Adv-Ru pf.. “ 
1900 Ahumada .. 
1000 Air Reduc.. 113 
2000 Ajax Rub... 10% 
1100 Alaska Ju... 1% 
118% 
300 Allied Ch pf. 120 
300 Allis-Chal . 32 
1100 Am c 
1600 Am 
300 Am 
600 Am Beet S 
700 Am 
100 Am 
2600 Am 
300 Am 


1100 Kayser .... 37} 
1000 Keily Spring 16 
800 Kelsey Wh.106 
2200 Kennecott.. 
300 Keystone ... 
100 Kinney pf.. 
10000 Kresge ..... 
2400 Ksge DS... 
150 Ksge DS pf. 84 
300 Lee Rubber. 107% 
200 Laclede Gas.152% 
2700 Lehigh Val. 79% 
400 Lehn Fink... 337% 
1000 Lim Loco .. 59 
1700 Loews Inc.. 38% 
3900 Loft Inc. ... 7% 
600 Lou G&E A.. 
200 Lou Oil Ref.. 
400 Louis&N ..1 
2900 Ludlum Stl.. 
16000 Mack Tr ....1 
300 Mack 1 pf 
2200 Macy 
500 Magma Cop.. 
500 Mallinson ...° 22 
800 Man FE! Sup.. 
900 Man Elv mg.. 464s 
800 Maracaibo .. 
200 MktStRy ... 
100 MktStR ppf.. 
18600 Marland Oil. 
300 *Marlin Rock 2? 
100 Mart-Parry. 
100 Math Alkali.. 
2200 May Dpt St 
400 Maytag 
400 McCrory .... 
1600 McCrory B... 
2100 Mex Seabd... 
1900 Miami Cop... 
300 Mid Cont.... 
600 Miller R 
1200 } ‘ 
3700 Mo Pac ..... 
200 Mo Pac pf.. 
2000 Mont Pw. M16 
200 Mont Pw pe 113% 
12800 Mont Ward... 65 
6900 Moon Mot.... 
700 Mother — 
3800 Motometer.. 
1800 Mot Wheel, . 
| 1300 Motion P.... 
200 Mullins Bay, 
| 700 Murry Body. 
14600 Nash Mot... 
| 400 Nat Aem sta 
2100 Nat Bisc....° 77% 
200 Nat Tea Ja. 
500 Nat 
100 Nat 
7000 Nat 
400 Nat 
100 Nat 
1700 Nat 
600 Nat 
100 Nat 


200 Am C€ A A 2 
2000 Armeada .. 

600 Am Ex 

500 Am&FPw_ ; 

100 AmM&F'P pf.. | 

100 Am i 

400 Am 

200 Am 

700 Am 

400 Am Li 
$100 Am 

100 Am 

100 Am 
S000 Am 
1900 Am 
1300 Am 


Piano pf 94. 
Radiat. . 1085, 
S Razor 48%, 


1500 Am 
2700 Am 
2100 Am 

100 Am 

2400 Am 
200 Am 

2700 Am 
500 Am 

1200 Am Zine 
600 Am Zinc pf. 

5100 Anaconda 
400 Arch aDn 
200 Armor D pf ! 

12800 Armour A.,. 2: 

3900 Armour B.. 

500 Armour pf. § 
400 Arnold oCns 2 
200 Art Loom .. 

2000 Asso DG 
100 Asso DG Ipf 96 
100 Asso Oil 

1700 Atchison 
100 Atchison pf. 951 

1100 Atl Birm&A 23, 
700 Atl Coast L200 

3100 Atl G&WI.. 39% 
800 Atl GEWI pf 43 
300 Atl Refin we a 
100 Atl Refin pf117 
100 Atlas Pw pf 23” 
100 Atlas Tack 11% 

36200 Baldwin ....10: 

9500 Balt & Ohio 
100 Balt & O pf 
600 Barnsdall A 2 
300 Barnsdall B 25 
600 *Beechnut . 

200 Belding ... 

2000 Beth Steel 
100 Beth Stl 7 of 10% 
500 Beth Stl 8%, 115% 

2400 Booth Fish. ; 
1000 Briggs 
2000 Br Edison.13 a4) 

1200 Br Man Tr. 

300 Br Man pf. 

1500 B r Un Gas. 

100 Brown Shoe. : 
160 Bruns Balke 257 
10 Buf€ Roch... 7 
200 Burns Br A.129 
2700 Burns Br B 3534 
100 Burroughs.. 87 
700-Bush Term.. 21 
700 Butte Cop.. 5 
900 Butte & Sup. 12 
1600 Cal Pack ...1: oa 

11800 Cal Pet .... 35 

1500 Callahan .. 4 
100 Cal & Ariz.. 
300 Cal & Hecla. 
400 Can Pac’....155 
1000 Case Thresh. 

200 Case pf 
200 Case pf ; 
700 Cen Leather 13% 

2000 Cen Lea pf. 4914 
200 Century Rib. 17% 
900 Cerro de P.. 621, 
900 Cert-Teed .. 43 
1000 Chandler pf. 36 
2900 Chandler M. 1644 

8700 Ches & Ohio. 13314 
700 Chi& Alton 7 
500 Chi&Alt pf.. 

400 Chi&ké TN). : 
400 Chi&E Il pf. 
500 Chi Gt West 

1400 Chi Gt W 
100 Chi M&SP eo 

1000 ChiM&SP , 

1100 ChiM&SP pf 
600 C M&SP pf ct 
600 Chi3gNW ... 

1000 Chi Pneu ... 

1300 Chi RI 
“00 Chi RI 6%. 

Frane | ae 53 
1200 Chile Cop.. 

26800 Chrysler .. 4 
2200 Chrysler A. "100 
600 Cluett Phdy. 63 
200 Cluett Pb ees 

7500 Coca Cola ..132 
2300 Col F&I ... 

600 Colo South.. 
100 Solo So 1 pf. 
$2000 Col Carbon.. 
ot Be eae 7 > : 
300 Com In Tr. 2 ay the Sotcoagy 3 

1100 Com Cred .. 3114 30% 3115 : 2600 Radio 
200 Com Cred - 951% 3400 Ry Steel Sp 
500 Com Sol A. £+ fog 3600 Ray Copper 
300 Com Sol B: 2800 Reading 
100 ComInT répf.. 100 Reade 1 pf 

5900 Congoleum 100 Readg 2 pf. 

1200 Con Dist ... 200 Reading rts, 

5200 Con Gas .... 300 Reid T Cr ii 
900 Con Textile. 5900 Rem Ty pe.. 

— Cont Can.. 500 Replogle Stl 10% 

7 Cont > 3800 Repub Stl 

2300 Cont Motors 2.0 Repub St pf. 

1900 Corn FUG... 37 400 Reynolds 8, 

ert indie 66e6ee 8500 SearsRoe nw 

aoe ruci © ase 100 Robert Reis. 

+ ss a ." Disces & 700 Roval Dutch ! 

os ae a vane... 300 Safte Cable, 
uba C pf.. 1000 St Joseph... 

500 Cuba Am S., 1709 StL&SF 

100 Cub Dom S. 21 4100StL SW... 

800 Cuyamel Fr 45 100 StI, SW pf.. | 

a a 800 Savage A .. 

eons ee mang oe0 7000 Seabd rts... 

1900 Del : 3300 Seabd AL .. ! 
110) Seabd AL pf : 
300 Seagravwe ... 

9100 Sears Roe .. 

100 Shattuck Co 52 
100 Shell Trans. 

3000 Shell Union. Ht, 
100 Shell Un pf.103 
300 Shubert Th. 

4200 Simmons .. 

2400 Simms Pet.. 

5900 Sinclair .... 

100 Sinclair pf.. 

5600 Skelly Oil .. 

100 So Dairies A ro 
60) Sloss Shef ..107 
100 Sloss Sh pf..102 

2600 SoDairies B. 31 

4200 So Pacific .. 98% 

2600 So Railway.110 
200 Spicer Co .. 23 

2300 Sta Gas HAIG 
200 Sta Gas pf.. 55% 

2500 Sta Oil Cal.. 56 

5300 Sta Oil NJ... 43% 
100 Sta O NJ pf.117% 
320 Sta Pl Glass 75% 

5700 St-Warner... 

300 Stromberg .. 

46200 Studebaker.. 

1900 Sub Boat 
700 Sun Oil 
£00 Super Oj1 ... 

200 Sweets Co 
200 Symington . 

1100 Tenn Cop.... 

4900 Tex Co 

8500 Tex Gulf S 

3100 Tex&Pac ... 

1900 Tex P Coal 
100 ThompsonJR 
500 The Fair .. 

5100 Third Ave 
309 Tidewater .. : 

2800 Timken 


500 Under Tyne... 
4200 Un Bag&P... 
10400 U'n Oil Cal... 
1500 Un Car&C... 
1390 Un Pacific .. 
200 Un Pac pf .. 77 
700 Uni Alloy St. 30% 
2700 Uni Fruit ...257 
100 Uni Paperbd. 315% 
100 TniRvtnv .. 
2700 US CIPipe . 
2600 US Dist .... 
300 US Hoffman. 517% 
1500 US Ind Alco. 52% 
100 US In Al pf 10214 
800 US Realty .. 547% 
14609 US Rubber... 68%, 
600 US Rub pf . 105% 
600 US Smelt ... 41 A 
50300 US Steel .. 112934 
909 US Steel pt 125% 
1500 Univ Pipe 
190 Univ P vf.. 
500 Util P&Lt Ae 
1300 Va-C Ch, wi. 


115% 


Wool pf 82 


— 


—" 


° Onweo 


/t 
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Lead pfl1l6 
6400 Nat P&l, ... 20% 
100 Nev Cons. 121, 
100 New Or TX. 121 
100 ° 
100? 
800 ? 

7000 NY 


Canners, Re, 
Central.. tH 
C&StL. 159%, 

4 Dowk Te 31g 
- ”" NHEH., 
100 Norf South.. 23! 
000 Norf&West 1435%% 
100 NoAmEd pf, 93 
20100 North Am ., 40 
200 North A pf. 494% 
600 North Pac.. 69 
1600 Norwolk T.. 
600 Nunnally ... 
800 Omnibus ... 
200 Onyx Hos... 
100 Onyx Hi pf.. 
1400 Ippenheim... 
100 Orpheum C.,, 
100 Outlet 
1590 Otis Elev.... 
1800 Otis Steel ... 
500 Otis Steel pf 901g 
100 Outlet Co pf 9754 
600 Owens Bot... 624% 
400 Pac G rts .. 62 
300 Pac Gas ....42a 
5400 Pae Oil 5511S 
9600 Packard M.. 22%, 
3500 Paige Det... 20 
500 Pan-Am Pet 654% 
9500 Pan-Am B.. 67 
900 Pan-A WB 38%4 
1200 Panhandle . 14 
100 Park Utah.. 7% 
400 Park&Tilf... 22% 
700 Patha Ex A 6314 
200 Penick & F 18% 
2200 Penn RR .. 51%% 
1300 Penn Seabd. 1°54 
700 Peoples G 118% 
2000 Pere Marq . $134 
100 Pere M pf . 72 
1800 Phil Co .... 
1600 Phila Read 
7900 Phillips Pet 
100 Phoenix pf.. $ 
9600 Pierce-Ar ... 
1100 Pierce-A pf 
100 Pierce Oil .. 
100 Pierce O pf 2 
500 Pierce Pet 
700 Pitts Coal 
200 Pitts C pf 
300 Pitts-Util pf 
2500 Postum C ,, 
600 Press Steel. 
100 Press St pf 
100 Prod & Nef. 
2500 Pub Serv 
100 Pub Ser 8% 
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1200 Det Edison. 123" 
600 Devoe & R.. 39 
14200 Dodge A.... 32 
v00 Dodge pf.... 85% 
4200 Dome Mines. 17 
7700 Dupont .204% 198% 
200 FastKodak 108 5% 10814 1108% 
900 Eaton Axle. 264% 253%, 
600 Elec Battery 76 
35900 Elec L&P ct 20 
300 Elec L&P pt 90 
100 Elee ee 4%, 
300 Elec A 67 Ye 
100 E inePe pe’ 1004 
3100 Erie - 26% 
4400 Erie 1 pf... 393, 
400 Eureka Vac. 47% 
1000 Fairb Morse 49 
8200 Farm Play. 119% 
100 FamPlay pf.119 
900 Fed Lt&Pw. 307% 
200 Fed M&S pf 
900 First Nat St : 
1400 Fisher Bdy. 
4300 Fisk Rubber 
3900 Fisk Rub pf. 
50900 Fleischmann 
6400 Foundation... | 
1900 Fox A 
5000 Freeport Tx. 2: 
6400 Gabriel ..... ; 32% 
800 GenAmTk .. 47 
19200 Gen Asphalt 69% 
21800 Gen Elec 299 
41300 Gen Motors.119% 
200 Gen Mot 7%. 11414 
1100 Gen ODA ct 30 
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300 Gold Dust... 
4400 Goodrich 

100 Goodrich pf. 95 

100 Gothim SH. 

200 Gould Co- la 

500 Granby . 

700 Grt Nor pf.. 
1400 Grt Nor Ore 
100 Grt W Sug 

2400 Gulf Steel.. 
1300 Hayes Wh. 
500 Houston Oil. 


3800 Hupp Mot.. 
500 Till eee oa 
300 Ill Cen pf.. 

8300 Ind 


500 Indian Refin 10% 
300 Inspiration. 22% 
700 Interboro R. 32% 
1200 Inter Agri.. 17% 
300 Intercon Rep 15% 
900 Int Business 41% 
800 Int Cement. 60% 


4200 Int Harv - 117% 
1000 *Int Match pf 56 
400 Int M Mar. Bi 
900 Int MMar pf 31 
7600 Int Nickel.. 35% 
1000 Int Paper.. 0 
100 Int Pap 1%, 94% 


. Vivaudou ... 
184MM Wahash 
2200 Wab pf A 
800 Walworth , om » 20% 
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BOSTON STOCKS 


(Quotations to 1:20 p. m.) 
7— —Tart——\ 
law Mar. 25 ae. 24 


Sales 
30 Amerada C. 
50 Am Pneu pf 
115Am Sugar... 
245 Am T&T ...14 
75 Woolen...... 
15 Am Wool pf 
20 Atlas Ply... 
285 Amoskeag . | 
250 Amoskeag.. 
250 Anaconda ., 
50 Arcadian ... 
50 Ariz Com . 
200 Beacon Oil C 
10 Bingham 
25 Bos El ..:. 2 
117 Bos El pt 106 
55 Bigelow-H.. |! 
10 BEM sta .. 
506 B&M pr pp. 
6i Cali Pet C.:, 
141 Cal&Hecla.. 
57 Cop Range, 
55 Dom Stores 
1000 Economy ca 
20 Kast Mfg .. 
> ia 
100 Mast SS pf.. 
10KE Bos Land 
10K Mass pf . 
25 Kn Pub Ser 98% 
85 Edison Elec 
100 Kuropean §$S 
529 Gen Elec 
45 Gen Elec 
30 Gilchrist 
1495 Gillette " 
200 Helvetia . 
180 Hood Rub , 
60 Ger Cred .. 25 
175 Island Crk 16114 
6 Island C pf. 101% 
2 Isle Royale. 105% 
200 Keweenah . .90 
5 Kidder Pbdy 951 
15 Me Cent ... Beit 
10 Mass Consol .25 
0 Mass Gas .. 85 
70 Mass Gas pf 67 
»NA Util pp 22% 
$’ Nash w ..i O3 My 
5 Nat Leather 3%, 
Nelson Corp 25% 
New C'nelia. 194 
1100 New Dom , .10 
11IONE So M pf .20 
60 NE Tel ....112%4 
50 NE Pb S pp 8 
10 New Riv pf 56 
100 NY NH & H 35% 
5 Nipissing . 6 
280 No Butte 
70 Old Domin 
100 Pac Mills 
155 Pocahontas. 
16 Prov Worc . 
110 Quincy Min. 
50 Reece But... 
50 Reece Fold.. 
100 Seneca 
20 Shannon 
25 Sup & Bos.. .50 
105 Swedish-Am 101 
232 Swift Inter... 18 
170 Swift & Co..114%4 
200 US&FS pp. 66" vA 
365 Tower 
4755 Uni Fruit wi. 108 
4700 Uni Fruit 5714 
248 Uni Shoe ... . 491, 
10 Uni Shoe pf. 
29 US Smelt .. 
70 US Smelt pf. 
°69 US Steel 
100 US Rubber.. 
100 Utah Apex.. 
1075 Utah eMtals. 
300 Un Twist D. 
425 Waldorf 
205 Walworth 
19 Walth’m pptioeis 
15 War Bros .. 44% 
25 Westingh’se. 68% 
40 Winona vees aan 
BONDS 
$4000 Mass G zee. See 10134 
1000 NE Tel 5s. ‘aoe 100% 100% 
2000 Swit ee 100% 100° 78 100% 0% 
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704% 
144% 
81% 
57 
58 
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10 p. m.) 
High Low 
60646066 966606 0b i” ov 
Bagdad Silver 
Bagdad Smelting ss 
Boston @ Montana..... 
Champion 
Cheyenne 
Chief Cons 
(Crystal Cop 
Col Emer 
Kureka 
General 


| Jron 


6 | (Reported by 


Idaho 
Cap 


Rickenbacker 


| San Juan 


i? | pay able May 


Trans Lux 

United Verde Ext 
Union ; 
Copper..* 


4 ane 13 


NEW YORK COTTON 


(Quotations to 1:50 p. 
H. Hentz & Co. 
and Boston) 


m.) 


Last Prev. | 
Sale Close 
- 7, a share on the common, 


High Low 
May Th 
July f g 

| Oct. 7.47 r 


, | Dee. 39 14°34 


| Jan. 7. 2 


IL, weeneel Cotton 


] { igh Low 
9.59 9.44 
9.50 oo 
9.40 9.96 
9,12 9.01 
9 00 9 00 

‘ 8.99 &.89 
i) 96. down 5. Tone at close, 

‘00 Sales (British) 6000; 


Open 
coe 9.44 


Spots 
peer! 
'Can) 4 


PUBL IC UTILITY EARNINGS | 


leon THW ESTE RN POWER & LIGHT 
(Subsidiaries) 
1995 192 4 

ee Ng. ke cs $1,295,7 78 $1, 161, 803 
“Balance after taxs : 724,700 
12 mos gross 12,846 825 
*Balance after txs 6,790,920 6.027.026 

* Before interest, depreciation, etc. 

ELECTRIC POWER & LIGHT 
(Including subsidaries) 
92 . 1925 

$4,353,863 $3,997,336 
1,959,974 1, 713.588 
] 45,895,466 42.524. 876 
Balance after txs 19,063,098 16,995,870 

* Before interest, depreciation, etc, 

PHILADEL rn, aes ANY 

~ 1925 
Feb gross $3, 08S,7 (90 $5,625,280 
Net aft tx and d'pre 2,184,284 1,916,399 
~ mos’ gross 12/363. 245 11,888,380 
Net aft tax & d’pre 4,587,628 4, 256,838 
Before interest and othe r deductions. 


January gross 
*“Balance after 
12 mos gross 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURN 


LONDON, March 25—The weekly re- 
turn of the Bank of England compares | 
as follows: 


Circulation 
Public de posits.. 
Private deposits. 
Govt’t securities. 
Other securities 
Reserves 

Prop res to liab.. 
Bullion 


£141, 617, 000 ~~ 206,000 | 
14, 405, 000 19,812,000 
108,: 372,000 100,202,000 
43, 585,000 38,020,000 
72, 920, 000 
24,975,000 
20. 344/ 
146,842, 000 


ao 


24,105,000 
20.08 % 
145,561, 000 
3% 


Sales Hi le 9 

900 Waldorf .... 18 17 3; Mar. ‘18 5 Mar2 * 

12100 Ward Bk B 38 114 36 vith 
200 Ward Bk pf! : . 
300 Warner BA 


: 36 
100 WPenP7%pf.108 
1000 W Penn EIA 91 
500 *West Union137 
3400 Westg A B.112% 
3100 Westg Elec. 6! 
1100 Weston In. 
200 Weston In A 
900 Wheeling ... 
100 Wheeling pf. 
600 White Eagle 
7400 tWhite Mot. 
9900 Whi Mot rts 
100 Whi Rock ct 
400 Wick Sp ct. 
40900 Willys-Over 
600 Willys-O pf. 
100 Wilson pf ct. 
19700 Woolworth 
3000 Wor Pump.. 
100 Wor Pmp A 7 
200 Wor Pmp B 5 
800 Wright Aer. 
800 Yellow Cab.. 
100 Yel Cab pf.. 


soi ore 


ate Ow “tS 
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300 Wrigley. eee 
4400 Youngst’n 14 


‘SOUTHERN ROAD 


HAS FINE YEAR 


Atlantie Coast Line’s Earn- 
ings Actually Exceed $36 
Share in 1925 


Atlantic Coast Line in 1925 estab- 


lished the largest earnings in its his- 
tory, gross exceeding that of 1924 by 
$12,211,776, or 14.9 per cent, and bal- 
ance for the $68,586,200 common stock 
amounting to $26.93 a share, compared 
with $19.34 a share in 1924 and $18.66 | 
in 1923. 

It was a big traffic year for this | 
road, but it should also be pointed 
out that congestion of Florida-bound 
freight and embargoes at the Florida 
gateways caused some handicap, par- 
ticularly in the latter part of the year. 

These earnings do not include the 
very substantial equity which Coast 
Line has in the undistributed surplus 
earnings of Louisville & Nashville and 
indirectly in the earnings of Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis, which is in 
turn controlled by the Louisville. Both 
of these roads did exceedingly well in 
1925. 

Coast Line owns $59,670,000 par 
value, or 51 per cent, of Louisville & 
Nashville’s $117,000,000 stock, while 
‘tae Louisville owns $11,484,100, or 71.77 
_per cent of the $16,000,000 capital stock 
of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis. 

While Louisville & Nashville 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 


and 
Louis 


land ‘ 


New York 


795 | stock 


‘| shall be paid on July 1, 


(Ameri- 


Mar. 25, '26 Mar. 18. °26 | 


76,176,000 iN t 


for 1925, monthly figures filed with 
‘the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


have not made their complete reports | 


‘non-operating income” 
| charges estimated on the 1924 basis, in- 
‘dicate an actual balance of about $16 
a share on Louisville & Nashville stock, 
and approximately $15.37 earned 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis. 

Louisville & Nashville paid dividends 
of 6 per cent, and Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga & St. Louis 7 per cent. Counting 
Louisville’s equity in undistributed 
surplus earnings of the Nashville road 
would give a balance of $16.87 a share 
for its own stock. 

Coast Line’s equity in this balance 
above the 6 per cent dividend actually 
paid by Louisville would add $9.45 a 
share to its earnings. making Coast 
Line's balance really $36. 38. 


CHICAGO WHEAT 
PRICES HAVE AN 
EARLY ADVANCE 


CHICAGO, March 25 (4) — Wheat 
scored an early, upturn today, influ- 
enced by unexpected strength of the 
Liverpool market, and bv a decided 
falling off in this week's estimated 
shipments from Argentina. Total 
shipments were only 2,516,000 bush- 
els compared with 3,364,000 bushels 
last week. 

According to leading authorities 
here, the failure of Argentina this 
year as a source of wheat supply is 
emphasized by the fact that North 
America is shipping wheat to Brazil, 
whereas millers in Brazil normally 
draw their supplies from Argentina. 

Opening prices, 144@7sc higher, 
(new) $1.554%4@1.55%, and July 
@1.35%, were followed by material 
further gains. 

Corn and oats were easy, 
evident absense of demand. 
opening unchanged to !sc higher. 
72% @72 
ate general sag. 

Oats started unchanged to 
May 38%@38%c, but later 
somewhat. 

In line with hog values, 
were steady. 


—— 


DIV IDEN DS 


The Quincey Market Cold Storage & 
‘Ware house Company declared the 
‘lar quarterly dividend of $1.50 a 


we 


—— 


share, 


| "Charlestown Trust Company 
'the regular quarterly dividend of 1% per 
‘cent, payable April 1 to stock of record 
March 2%. 

| Cornell Mill declared the regular quar- 
iterly dividend of 1 per cent, payable April 
i} 1 to stock of record March 23. 

| American Trust Company, Boston, de- 


clared the regular quarterly dividend of | 
3 per cent and an extra dividend of 1°) 
1 to stock | 


‘per cent, both payable April 
of record March 24. Three months ago 
the same declaration was made. 
New York Air Brake declared 
regular quarterly dividend of 50 


] 


cents 


'to stock of record April 8. The regular 


quarterly dividend of $1 on Class A stock | 


| was 


also declared, payable July 1 to 
of record June 9%, unless in the 
meantime action shall have been taken 
calling Class A stock for redemption on 
July 1, 1926, in which case such dividend 
1926, 


and fixed | 


by | 


May | 
$1.35 


owing to | 
After | 
May 
loc, corn underwent a moder- 


off, | 
rallied | 


| 
provisions | 


regu- | 
1 to stock of record April | 
declared | 


the | 


payable May 1 | 


to holders | 


INEW YORK CURB' 


INDUSTRIALS 


Sales in hundreds High Low 
10 zAlpha Port Cem 132%% 132% 
3Alum Co Am .... 64! 64 
2 Amal 

Amal 
» Am 
Am 
2 Am 
Am 
Am 


Leather.... 
Leather pf. 
Gas&El new 


Pow&Lt new. 
Rayon Prod . 
Am Superpow B. 

6 Am Thread pf.... 
8S Asso Gas&lhl new 

Atl Fruit Co 

] Auburn Auto 

2 Borden Co new 

1 Brill 2, Ee See 

4 Brit Am Tob coup 27 

1 Brockway Mot Tr. 

5 Buff, Niag & EP 2 
ll Can Dry Ging A n - 

1Car Light & Pow. 
60 zCent Aguir Sug. 

1 Central Steel ae 

5 Centrigug Pipe C. 

1Chic Nip Mfg Ax! 

1 Cleveland Auto 
20 zCommonw § kdi 

1Commonw Pow 
25 Commnonw P 

+’ Commonw Pow 
16 Cons G&El] Balt n 
15 Cons Laundry Crp 2 

8 Cont Baking A. 

110 Cont Baking 2. 

3 Cont Baking pf.. 

1 Courtlaulds Ltd.. : 

1 Curt A&Motor 

1 Davies Wm A 

1 Dek orest Rad vte 

Denver Tram pf.. 3: 

5 Doehler Die-Cast. 

6 Durant Motors.... 
45 Klec Bd&Sh n.... 
20 zKlec Bd&Sh pf 
30 KMlec Investors.... 

1 Klec Ry Sec 
40 Klee Refrig : 
12 Engineers Pub Sv 23 

l1Eng Pub S pp pf 

1kng Pub S fp pf.. § 

6 kageol Mot Co 

Z2Fed Finance A.. 

9 ked Mot Truck Co 35° 

1 Firest T&R 7% pf 

20zFord Mot Can 616 
30 Found Co Frn... 
ox Thea 

> Franklin 

9 kFreshman Co 

s09 Gen Bak Cp A... 

> Gen Bak Corp Bb, 

Gen Pub Sve . 

;6Ga Lt P&aéRys.... 
Georgia Ry & Pw.1?2 
(yillette S R 
Glen Alden 
(;o00d vei _ 
(Gjrand Stores 
Grimes R & C Ree 
Happiness C St A 
Hellman Inc pf 
Heyden Chemical. 
Horn & Hardart.. 
Indust Rayon A.. 
Int Concrete Ind.. 
Int Util A 
zZJohns Manville .. 
Land Co Fla nas 
Landover Hold — ae 
Lehigh Pw See n 
Leh Val C Co etfs : 
Libby MeN & I 
zLibbey Ow ShG 1. 15015 
Lit Bros » 
McCord R &M vte 207 A 
Middle West Utilll dM 
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Nat “Elec Pw 
Neptune Met 
ZN Y Tel 6% 
Northeastern 
Nor Ohio Pow... 15 
No Ont Pw Lt&T 7 
Uo States P “A it 
Pender Groce r 
Pillsbury Flour M 38 
Pratt & Lamb Inc 54% 
Proctor & Gamble.148}.2 
Purity Bak “A”. ; 
Purity Bak “B” 
Reo Motor Car.. 
Repub M Tr etfs. 
Rich Radiator n. 
Ricken Motor Co 5% 
\zSafety Car H&L.126 
6 Servel Corp 21% 
2 Sierra Pacific Elec 25° i 
3 Silica Gel Crp vte 15 
4 Southeast P&Lt n "7 
13 Southeast P&Lt w 8% 
7 South Cal Edison.120 
12 South Cal Ed new 30% 
1 So Cit Utilities ct 25%, 
§ So Gas&P A new 2 
3 Standard Motors. 
1Stand Publish A 
2 Stand Tank Car.. 
13 Stutz Mot Car Am 
50 zSwift & Co 1] 
5 Swift Internat 
80 zTampa Elec Co. 
1Thamp Radio vtec. 
24 Trans Lue Dayl P 2 
5 Trumbell Steel... 11 
10zTub A Silk B ets185 
2 Tung Sol Lamp... 8 
2 Tung Sol Lamp A 18 
™n Elee Coal ctfs 26 
"n Gas Improv. 9342 
n a & P fas 
S Gypsum 
"'S Lt & Ht 
"S Rubber 
tility Shares 
. do Option 
do pf 
* Talk Mach 
M pf. 
“pt new 
7 '. we. 
STANDARD 
°9 Anglo Am Oil 
1 Buckeye P L .... 55% 
33 Continental Oil 
{ Galena SO 
§3 Humble O 
l1Illinois P L 
25 Imp Oil Canada... 337 
38 Internat! Pee eases 
Transit setican 


to or bo 


Be rr ee ae ne re 
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'of stock certificates presenting the same 


for redemption. 

Merchants National Bank, Boston, de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend of 
34% per cent sayable April 15 to stock 
of record March 31. 

National Fireproofing Company 
clared the regular quarterly dividend of 
1% per cent on the preferred, payable 
April 15 to stock of record April 1. 

Cunard Steamship Co., Ltd., 
declared the regular 5 per cent 
dividend on its ordinary shares. 

Consolidated Railroads of Cuba de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend of 
1% per cent on preferred, payable 
1 to stock of record March 25. 


annual 


regular quarterly 2 
payable. June 15 {o 
May 29. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad declared the regular quarterly 
$@50 dividend payable April 20 to stock 
o. record — 3. 


RAILWAY EARN TINGS 


M ARQU ‘el TE 


per cent 


stock of record 


PERI D> 
1925 


$2,964,851 


- 2) 


Feb gross 

Net eée 

Sur aft ches .. 

2 — gross . 

| Net 

ge i 
MAINE CENTRATI, R AIL ROAD 

19? 1925 


$1,217,287 


-_-~ 
——_— 


s = € e 
> Pe vist 
~}ovtto 23 4 LO 


~~ 


ur 


| Feb freight rev 

| Pass rev 

Ry op revs 

| Sur af chgs 

2 mos ry op rvs.... 

Sur af chgs 
MINNEAPOLIS & ST. 

1926 


eeee $1, 110.7 we 
287,381 
513,667 
8.949 
009 S,ot 
8,609 
LOU IS 
|'Feb gross : 36,222 
179,563 
DELAWARE. LACK AWANA & 
WE ada? 


$5, "2 >: ; ,099 
462,490 
10,646,741 
621,281 


1925 
$6,765,993 
981,676 
3,066,124 
1.820,994 


— gross 
t 


N 


149, 318 


BANK OF FRANCE REPORT 


PARIS, March 25—The principal items 
in this week's statement of the Bank of 
France (in francs) a as follows: 

Mar. 25,’ 26 Mar. 18,'26 
Gold 5,548, 300, 000 5,548,200,000 
Silver: ..... “e 331,100,000 329,600,000 
Loans & dise .. 5,761,700,000 5,756,500,000 
Circulation ....51,491,800,000 51,698,900,000 
Deposits 2,802,100,000 2,673,300,000 
Adv to state . 35, 000,000, 000 35,250, 000, 000 
Bank rate ; 


% 6% 7/6 


DETROIT, TOLEDO & IRONTON 

DETROIT, March 25—Detroit, Toledo 
& Ironton preliminary report for 1925 
shows net income of $2,072,789 after taxes 
and charges, equal to $16. 59 a share on 
the combined $12,489,948 preferred and 
common, compared with $1,720,984, or 
$13.77 a share, in 1924. Both issues share 


de- | 


London, | 


April | 


Diamond Match Company declared the | 
dividend, | 


306, R64 | 
1,651,414 | 
63,128 | 
6.607 | 
38,472 | 


alike after 4 per cent has been paid on 
each, 


§ Ohio Oil 
19 Prairie O&G new. 
°6 Stand Oil Cal wi.. 5: 
30 Stand Oil Ind.... 
2 Stand Oil Kan.... 2 
4Stand Oil Ken....12 
1 Stand Oil Neb....2a2 
94 Stand Oil NY 
49 zStand Oil 
15 Vacuum Oil 
INDEPENDENT OILS 
1Am Cont Oilfids.. 
2 Am Maracaibo 
1 Beacon Oil 
15 Card Pet 
39 Carib Synd 
79 Cit Serv 
1Cit Serv 
7 Cit Serv 
36 Colom Synd nw.. 
7 Consol r 
9 Creole 
4 Crown 
10 Euclid 
9 Gibson 
5 Gulf Oil Corp Pa. 
76 Lago Oil Trans 
6 Lago Pet 
18 Leonard Oil 
1 Lion Oil 
11 Margay Oil 
4 Mexican Panuco.. 
12 Motintain Producrs 24% 
35 New Bradford He 
2 New Eng Fuel new 5% 
2 New Mex&Ar 1LCo 12's 
2 Peer Oil 1! 
6 Pennock Oil Corp. 18%; 
$8 Red Banks Oil ... 18 
11 Reiter Fost O Cor 16's 
1 Rvan Consolidated 6's 
2 Salt Crk Cons .... 8% 
6 Salt Crk Produc... 50% 
§ Venezuelan Pretl. 6% 
1 Warner Quinlan Co 25 
1 Wilcox Oil & Gas. 24% 
MINING 


8 Golden Center M 1% 

2 Hollinger Gold M 18% 

5 Jerome Verde Div 1 

2Kay Copper re ‘ 

1 New Cornelia .... 

2 Nipissing 

12 Noranda Mines .. 

5 Premier Gold..... 

1 Teck Huges a 

5 Tonopah Belmont 35%2 

2Tonopah Cash B 75_ 

6 Tonopah Mining. 5% 

6 Utah Apex 9 
DOMESTIC BONDS 

(Sales in $1000) 


1 Allied Packer 6s.. 71 
3 Aluminum 7s ‘'33 10% 
19 Am Pow & Lt 6 97% 
7 AmWatWks6s'75.. 93% ' 
4 Anaconda Cop 6s "10254 102! 54 
8 Asso Gas&El 6s.... 92% 2% 
16 AssoSimHdwe6%ss. 95% 
8 Atl Gulf&WI 5s.. 6814 
14 BethlehemStl7s'35 103% 
1 Boston&Me 6s...... 96 
5 BrunnerTurbi’e7%s 95% 
12 BuffaioGenEl5s ...101 
3CanaNatRyEq?s .. 
5 ChicRockl&P5ies . 
16 ear “5 te Sle ce uun 


Bkrs sh. 


25 CitiesSerP&L6s.... | 
5 ConGasBalt6s 

19 DetrcitCityvGas6s 
6 Elec Refg'’né6s . 

16 FiskRub5d\%s'31.... | 
9 FloridaPw&Ltg5is.. 9: Oa 
2 GalenaSigON7s ...103 


/ 


Associated Gas and Electric 
System 


Founded in 1852 


$17,000,000 for 


‘The vigor of an industry 


8.0%. 


‘The Associated System 


to meet the rapidly growing 


by the upkeep and enlargement of its plants and facilities. 


‘The electric light and power industry, 
value estimated at $7,500,000,000, spent during 1925 for 
additions and extensions approximately 


invested 
$17,000,000 in new construction and equipment, or 10.1% 
of the physical value of its properties. 
greater than that for the industry as a whole. 


‘These extensions and improvements were made in order 


the chief construction activities were those in connection with 
the erection of transmission lines in New 
hydro-electric development in Pennsylvania and Maryland, 
and the enlargement of the electric generating 
ing capacity on Staten Island, 


‘The Associated management endeavors at all times to 
turnish adequate service and to keep pace with the growing 
needs of the communities served. 


New Construction 


is measured to a large extent 


with a physical 


$600,000,000, ér 


during the same year 


‘This increase is 26% 
demands for service. Among 
York State, the 


and distribut- 
New York City. 


61 Broadway 


For information concerning facilities and securities of the 
Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Write to its subsidiary and ask for our booklet, 
“Interesting Facts.’ 


Associated Gas and Electric Securities Company 


oe 


Incorporated 


New York 


Kingdom of Italy 


External Loan Sinking eT 
7% Gold Bonds 


Due December 1, 1951 


Price to yield 
about 7.48% 


FRAZIER JELKE & Co. 


Members New York and Chicago 
Stock Exchanges and Chicago 
Board of Trade 


40 Wall Street New York 
Direct private wires 


Chicago Boston Cincinnati 


HINCKLEY & WOODS 


FIRE 

LIABIL- 

ITY, AUTO- 

MOBILE, BUR- 

GLARY AND EVERY 

DESCRIPTION OF INSUR- 

ANCE AT LOWEST RATES. 
BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 1868 


———_ — > 


961, 96 
107%. 107%. 
983, 
99 
95 


108 


4° GeneralPetds...... 
1 GrandTrunk6les . 
28 InlandSteel544s'45. 98s 
2 Laclede Gas 516s... 99 
11 LehighPwSec6s,nw 95 
2 Liggett-Winch 78.108 

1 Manitoba 7s 

1 Manitoba Lt 5Stesn 6! 
12 Mass G Co oes’ 46. 10115 
2 Morris & Co. 7s. -105_ 
2 No States Pr 614s. 105 %% 
18 N States P evélas.111%, 
5 Ohio Pow 5s BB... 95% 
56 Pan Am Pet 68°40 .1007%% 
19 Pa Ohio Ed 6s ’50.1001% 
1 Phil Rapid Tran 6s 99 
24 Pure Oil 6%%s .. beets, 
8 Rand Karde x 514 ¥S. 105! 

1 Schulte RECo 6sn 96% 

3’ dots ww R5 
71 S’east P&L 6bsww. 903, 
1 So Cal Edison 5s.. O87 

2 Stand Oil NY 6155.106 
2Stutz Mo 7les ’37 

5 Sun Oil D108 
Switt & Ca 8... 
‘Transcont’l Oil is. 

U SRub Hl. 2S sil 

U’ SRub 6? 
USRub girs "a 
US Rub 614s °: 

US Rub 6les ’ 

US Smelters 515 °35 
» Walworth Co 6 es 96 

FOREIGN BONDS 

Antioquia, Col 
terlin C El 615 °28 $ 
City Cologne 6'5'50 
City Dresden 7s.. 

Danish Cons 5loes. 

Kst RR France 7s 

Frceh Nat M SS 7s } 
Gen kl Ger hide 
Gt Cons E Pw 6!» 
Hamburg E 7s 35, 

Ind Bk of Finld 7s $ 

King Denmk D128. 

Krupp (Fried) 7s. 

Medellin, Colom 8s 99'4 
Mtge Bk er ree fi. 10116 1011, 
Prov Bu A 7s wi.100 100 
Prov S F Arg ex7s 9314 
Rheinelbe Un 72s 
Rhine Main 7 
Rhine West 

Russ 614s ctfs 
tussian 5!.s ctfs. 
Siem & H 7s °28.. 
Solvay & Co 6s... 
Swiss 51.s 
1Thys Ir & St W 
17 Westph U E 
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COMMODITY PRICES 
NEW YORK, March 25 (Special)— 
Following are the day‘s cash prices for 
staple commercial products: 
Mar. 25 April 25 “—" 26 
1926 1926 
Wheat. No. 2 red 1.87% 1.98 
Corn, No. 2 yellow .87% 91% 
Oats, No. 2 white .49 50% 
Flour, Minn, pat 8.65 8. 80 
Lard, prime 14. 
Pork, mess 
Beef, family 
Sugar, gran 
Iron, No. 2 Phil 
wel: esiwe 
Lead 
‘oe 
Copper 
tub, rib sm. shts.. 
Cotton, Mid Uplinds.19.05 
Steel billets, Pitts. .35.00 
Print cloths 05 5g 
i 7.65 


N. ¥. CONNECTING RATLROAD 


New York Connecting Railroad, owned 
jointly by the Pennsylvania and New 
Haven railroads, reports for the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1925, net income of $2195, 
compared with net ‘of $759 im 1924, 


Are Your Money 
and Income Insured? 


They deserve protection more 
than anything else you hare. 

True diversification of your 
money, placed in honest repre- 
sentative securities of manv dif- 
ferent businesses in different 
States, is insurance for your 
money. 

One class of securities deserving 
a place in your investment pro- 
gram is the 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
8% GOLD BONDS 


Conservatively drawn and 
on improved business and semi- 
business properties in the centers 
of Miami and West Palm Beach, 
by the 


Baldwin Mortéage Co. 


Miami, Fla. 


issued 


Congress Building, 


Coral Gables Orlando 
West Palm Beach 


Established in Miami 10 Years Ago 


Investors in practically every 

‘ section have for years secured 
8% without a single loss from 
our $100 to $1,000 First Mort- 
gage Real Estate Bonds secured 
by income paying, city business 
property, conservatively ap- 
praised at substantially fectce 
the amount of mortgage loan. 
Send for 24-page “8% And 
Safety” booklet, giving infor- 
mation every investor will find 


profitable. 


THE FILER-QLEveLaNp (9 


3803 Bedford Building 


iami, Fla. 


Y i 


| First Mortgage Real Esfate Bonds 


Behind every bond we recom- 
mend is the definite protec- 
tion afforded by the vigilance 
and comprehensiveness of our 
investment service as well as 
the recognized stability and 
integrity of this institution. 


0% 


Normal Federal Income Tax up to 
2% paid by Borrower 


: :| Federal Bond & 


Mortgage Company 


Federal Bond & Mortgage Bldg., Detroit 


Sutro Bros. 


& Co. 


Member 
New York Stock Exchange 
ARTHUR SUMMERS, 


Nat. Bank of Rochester Bldg. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Manager 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL’S LOADINGS 
Illinois Central in the first 20 days of 
eres handled d with 122.876 ig te fea 
freight, compared wi e 
21 days of March, 1925. in Otek, 


& 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, 


BOSTON, THURSDAY, 


. 
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BUSINESS OF 


CANADA HOLDS 
AT GOOD PACE 


Exports Exceed Imports— 
Iron Prices Up—Paper 
Production Gaining 


OTTAWA, March 25 (Special)—The 
most recent statistics of railroad earn- 
ings, bank clearings, savings deposits, 
bond sales and exports, reflect a sound 
state of affairs in Canada. Reports of 
several new projects in the pulp and 
paper, mining and water power de- 
velopment fields also indicate grow- 
ing confidence in the future of the 
country. 

The government’s report on foreign 
trade for the month of February 
shows that the exports were consider- 
ably higher than the imports. The 
value of goods imported was $70,908,- 
980, while exports were valued at $87,- 
512,147. For the 12 months ended Feb. 
28, exports reached a value of $1,297,- 
744,683, and imports, $911,107,055. 

While not making any definite an- 
nouncement as to the Government's 
intention, Hon. J. A. Robb, minister 
of finance, recently hinted that there 
would be some moderation in taxes. It 
is likely that there will be a cut In 
the income tax, and possibly a sl.ght 
reduction in the sales tax. 

Output by the consuming industries 
shows no decline, while in many in- 
stances operations have been much 
accelerated. Large users of iron and 
steel have shown lively interest in 
second quarter requirements, and 
many have covered for their needs 
until June 30. Smaller foundries con- 
tinue to purchase tir iron only as 
required. 

The Montreal steel plants have de- 
cided to advance all iron and mild 
steel bars and angles to $2.50 a 100- 
pound case. On mild steel and angles 
the new quotation is $2.60. Prior to 
the advance, bars were being sold as 
low as $2.20, and angles at $2.35. 

- Demand for foundry, pig, supplies 
and new equipment is increasing 
steadily. Activity is reported to be 
general in gray iron, brass, bronze and 
aluminum castings. 

Pig Iron Output 


The production of coke pig iron in 
the Dominion during February 
amounted to 49,746 long tons. This was 

“12 per cent under the 56,644 tons of 
January, but 69 per cent over the 29,- 
506 tons reported for February of a 
year ago. ; 

The rail mill of the British Empire 
Steel Corporation, which has been 
working until recently on Canadian 
National Railway standard orders, has 
adjusted its rolls to the requirements 
of the New Zealand railways, and } 
now engaged in rojling the last 7000 
tons of a 10,000-ton order for the 
Antipodes, which will keep the plant 
on single shift until the middle of 
April. ' 

Much interest is centered in the an- 
nouncement by T. B. Follmar of Chi- 
cago that he has completed all finan- 
cial arrangements for the establish- 
ment of a big pulp and paper plant in 
Winnipeg. He said that a company has 
been formed by St. Paul-and Chicago 
capitalists, with whom .are associated 
two Winnipeg manufacturers. 

The company will be known as the 
Elwood Pulp & Paper Company, and it 
is proposed to erect a plant having a 
capacity of 35 to 40 tons of kraft.paper 
a day. 

Big Power Project 

Steps are now being taken to get the 
work started on the proposed big, power 
development scheme at Grand Falls on 
the St. John River in New Brunswick. 
An agreement is understood to have 
been reached between the provincial 
Government and the _ International 
Pulp & Paper Company, Ltd. and 
Frasers, Ltd., which companies have 
important holdings in the district. 

Premier Baxter has indicated his de- 
sire to get the work started before the 
end of the year. The development wiil 
run into an expenditure of from $25,- 
000,000 to $40,000,000. 

The outlook for the pulp and paper 
business in British Columbia was never 
brighter than it is today, according to 
the Vancouver Daily Province, which 
says: “All the operating mills are 
working at maximum capacity, and in 
the case of the Powell River plant, 

- Jarge extensions are at present under 
way. The plan of this company is to 
increase production capacity to 300 
tons a day. The extension will cust 
in the neighborhood of $4,000,0°0.” 


Paper Exports Increase 


The exports of pulp and paper from 
Canada during February were valued 
at $13,296,938, being an increase of $1,- 
736,362 over February, 1925, and of 
$105,053 over January, 1926. 

For the 12 months ended Feb. 28, 
the combined exports of pulp and 
paper had a value of $158,214,305, an 
increase of $17,739,616 over the pre- 

ceding 12 months. Newsprint exports 
alone amounted to 1,448,106 tons valued 

at nearly $101,000,000, compared with 
$1,234,566 tons valued at $91,347,882 in 
the preceding f? months, 

The insurance branch'of the federal 
Government’ reports that in 1925 
Canadians took out new life insurance 
to the value of $807,097,081. This was 
an increase of nearly $110,000,000 over 
1924 business, and bringS the total of 
life insurance in effect in Canada at 
the end of 1925 to $4,254,908,278. Of 
this total insurance, $2,761,763,559 is 
held by Canadian companies. 

Bank clearings for the week ended 
March 19 showed a continuation of the 
‘trend which has prevailed for some 
time, Montreal and Toronto figures 
being higher than those of the cor- 
.responding period of last year, and 
Winnipeg figures lower. Montreal 
clearings were the highest in the Do- 
minion at $96,987,321, an increase of 
$18,434,049, or 23 per cent over the cor- 
responding week of 1925. 


SEASONAL DULLNESS 
| IN BUSINESS LINES 


Seasonal dullness has characterized 
business conditions,for the last month, 
says the First National Bank of. Bos- 
ton. There have been recessions in 
some lines, but production in the basic 
industries is at a high level: : 

The sharp break in the stock mar- 
ket has sobered sentiment somewhat, 
and there is more of a disposition to 
proceed with caution. 

Following a slackening in business 
the latter part of January, steel mills 
have increased operations until the in- 

dustry is now at about 87 per cent of 
Capacity. 

As production exceeds shipments, a 
let-up is anticipated during the second 
quarter. Steel prices in general have 
advanced slightly, although this move- 
ment is more Of a reaction from the 
low levels than the result of heavy 
buying. 


_- 


ECONOMY GROCERY STORES 


4am 


| Georgia & Ala con 58 '45. 


NEW YORK BOND MARKET 


(Quotations to 1:20 p. m.) 


High Low 


Ajax Rubber 8s ’36.....02...103% 
Am Ag Chm 7s "al. cccecerll4e 
Am Beet Sugar 68 '35..ccee. 98% 
Am Chain deb 68 °33....ce.e- 

Am Smelting 66 °47......... 

Am Bugar Hefining 6s '37... 

Am T & T col 48s °29 9 
Am T & TT @bl Ge °46..cccces 

Am T & T sf 5s ’68 

Am T & T deb 5% 


Am W Paper Ist 6s ’39...... 
Anaconda Cop 68 °53....e60.. 
Anaconda Cop 78 ’38...eee.. 
Andes Cop rets 7s ’43....... 991, 
Armour & C, 4%s °39....... 91% 
Armour & Co 544s °43 95 
Atch T&SF gen 4s °95 

Atl Coast Line uni 4%s ’64.. 95 
Atl Coast Line 7s °3) 

Atl Refining deb 5s ’37 

Atl & Yadkin 4s ‘49 

B&O 4s °*48 


Ist 5s ct °48 
Oy eer rT 
rfg 6s 
5s ct Swn div......-. see a 
Botany Con 634S......--..6- 9] 
Barnsdall Corp 6s cts... 
Mell Tel of Pa ds C 
sell Tel of Pa ds B 
Beth Steel p m 5s ’36 
Beth Steel con 5'es °5: 
Beth Steel con 6s A ’45 
Belding 6s rets 
Boston & NY Air Line 4s ’ 
Bkivn City Ry 1st 5s ‘41 
Bklyn-Man Tr sf 6s ’68...... 3 
Bklyn Qu & Sub Ist 
Buff R & P 4%s °d7 
Cal Pet sf 6148 °35....6- seoecnee 
National 4328 °30...+... 98% 
North sf 7s ° oe 115% 
Pacific deb 4S....... coe 82% 
North 432s . 96% 
Carolina Clin & O 6s ’52....108% 
Cen of Ga con 5s °45........ 102% 
Cen Leather Ist 6s 45 
Cen Pacific Ist 4s ’49..... see 
Cen Steel 8s °41....... cone ee , 
BE IN Be os cccenesvcosers 99% 
Ches & O cv 4148 '30..ccceee 98% 
Ches & O cv 5s '46.... 


Chi B & Q 4s Iil div ’49.... 
EEN er 
M & St P gen 4s ’89.... $ 
iM & St P rfg 4%s 2014.. 
i Railway 5s ‘2 
i Ri rfg 4s ’34 ‘ 
St M&O deb 5s '30.... 9 
i Ter Hau & SE 5s ‘6 
i Ter Ha & SE in 5s’ ‘ 
i Un Sta 4448 A ’63...... 94 
i Un Sta 5s ct 
i & Alton Ry 3%s ’50.... 
i & Nw 648 °36 28 
“hi & Nw 7s 108% 
ee re Pere 995% 
& W Indiana 4s ’52.... 8314 
Chile Copper col 6s °'32 
Cin Gas & Elec 5%s ’61... 
Clev CC&StL rfg’5s D ’63. 
Clev CC&StL rfg 6s A ’29..103 
Cley Un Term 5%s ’72...... 10634 


"10014 


— 


Colo & So ist 4s ’29........ 9814. 


Colum Gas & Elec 5s '27..10014 
Conn Ry Lt & Pw 44s sta. 90 
Con Coal (Md) rfg 5s ’50.. 
Con Gas 5s °45 

Consum Pow uni 5s 991 
Cuba Cane Sug deb 8s ’30.. 981 
Cuba Nor Ry 6s ’66........ 96 
 — i "ly  aeaaeor 103% 
Cuban-Am Sug col 8s °31....108% 
Del & Hudson rfg 4s °43.... 94% 
Del & Hudson cv 5s '35....111 
Den & Rio G im 5s '28...... 65% 
Dery Dry Goods 7s '42...... 87 
Detroit Ed 5s 49 cooese LOL 
Detroit Ed rfg 5s ’40........1023% 
Detroit Tun 448 '61....e0.. 95% 
Detroit Un Ry 44s ’32...... 935% 
Dodge Bros sf 6s °'40...6.. 95% 
E Cyba Sug 714s ’37...... e% 

E Tenn V&G con 5s ’5 0 


Erie & Pitta 3%s B.... oo OF 
Fla East Coast 5s °74...... 9734 
Fonda Johns & B 4%%s ’52... 6014 
Francisco Sug 7s *42...... 105 
Gal Hous & Hend 65s ’33.... 96 
-- 974% 
Gould Coupler 6s............ 
Goodyear Tire 8s °41........ 121 
Granby ev 7s .104 
Grand Tk Ry Can 7s ’40.... 
Great North Ist 

Great Northern 65s 

Great Northern 5'%s 

Great Northern 7s ’36 

Green Bay & West deb B... 


Hershey Choc sf 6s '42.... 

Hud & Man adj in 5s vas 
Hud & Man rfg 5s ’57..... oo 94% 
Humble Oil 514s ’32 

Ill Bell Tel rfg 5s ’56........102% 
Ill Cen rfg 4s ’55 
Ill Steel deb 446s '40........ 

Ind Steel 5s ’52 

Inter Rap Tran rfg 5s ’66.... 
Inter Rap Tran 6s sta ’66.... 
Inter Rap Trans 6s ’32... 

Inter Rap Trans 7s ’ 

Int Mer Mar col 6s 

Int Paper 6s 
Int & Bt Nor adj 6s . 72 
fe) ROS eee 110% 
Kan City So rfg 5s ’50 95 le 
Kan City Term ist 4s '40.... 86 
Kan Gas & Elec 6s ’52...... 10414 
Kinney Co 7%s ‘36 104% 
Lack Steel con 5s ’50........ 981, 
Laclede Gas rfg 5s °'34 101 
Lake Shore & MS deb 4s ’28. 98% 
Leh Val con 4s 2003........ 834 
Lehigh Val Coal 5s ’33...... 100% 
Long Island deb 5s ’37...... 945% 
Louis Gas & Elec rfg 5s ’52.. 99 
-  f@. 6 S aaa 102 
L&N 7s "3 ; 

Manila El Ry rfg 7s ’4: 
Marland Oil 744s B ’31 

Mid New Jersey 5s ‘ 

Met Edison rfg 6s '52....... 

Met Power 6s °53....... weer. nee 
Mid Cont Pet 614s ’40...... 
Midvale Steel col 5s ’36...... ! 
Mil El Ry & Lt 6s ’53........ 

Min St P & SSM 6%s ’31... 

Mo K & T adj 5s A ’67...... 925 8 
Mo Pac gen 4s ’75...... $ubcae 6614 
Mo Pac rfg 5s ’65 

moO Pac Ge D °4$... .ccces pews 

Mo Pac 6s E 

Montana Power 5s A ’43 101% 
Montreal Tram col 5s ’41.... 97% 
No Pub Serv 5s A 93 
Nat Acme sf 7\%s ’: 

Nat Dairy P 6s 


N_O Pub Service 

NYC&HR deb 4s A 
NYS&HR rfg im 4%s 2013. 937 
NYC&HR rfg & im 5s 2013..1031 
. ¥ Chi & St L Ist 4s ’37.... 

. ¥ Chi & St L 5%s A ’74.. 


Y Chi & St L 5%s B 
Y Edison 5s °4 


NY Steam Corp 6s °47 

NY Sus & W rfg 5s ’37.. 

NY Tel gen 4%48 °39....cccee 
NY Tel deb 6s 

NY Tel rfg 6s ‘41 108: 
NY W’chester & B 41%4s '46... 72% 
NY &@Q El Lt & P 5s ’30....102 
Norf & W PC&C 4s ’41...... 91% 
Nor Am Ed sf 6s ’52 SY 
Nor Am Ed sf 6%s ’48 

Nor Am Cem 6%s 98 
Nor Ohio Tr Lt 6s A °47.... | 
Nor Pac gen 3s 2047 : 
Nor Pac pr In 4s ’97 

Nor Pac 5s D 2047 

Nor Pac 6s B 2047 

Nor States Pow 5s A 


Ore Short Line rfg 48 '29..... 9 
Ore Short Line gtd 5s °46... 
Ore Wash RR&N 4s '61..... 84 
Otis Steel 8s A '41..........108 
Pac Coast Ist 5s ‘4 

Pac Gas & Elec is °42 gs 
Pac Tel & Fel Ist 5s ’37..... A 
Pan-Am Pet & T 6s °34 
Pan-Aim Pet & T 7s ’3 
Paramount 5%s . 

Penn RR 

Penn 


Pere Marg 4s 66 ........... 86% 


Pere Marg 58 '56......c000.-103% 


2 
2%.1 French (Re 


High 
S F 5%s D °42......101% 
S F adj 68 "bd.cooses 93% 
S F inc 68 "60.ceee. 86 
Ww - 85 
& 
& 


rfg 4s ’ 
adj 5s °49.. 

Seabd A L con 68 °'45..0.++ 917 
Seabd All Fla Ry 6s...... 93 
Sinclair Cn O 6s 108 
Sinclair Cn O col 6%s '38.. 
Sinclair Cn O col 7s °37.... 9 
Sinclair Cru O 6s ‘2 
Sinclair Pipe Ls f 5s °42.. 
Skelly Oil 64s ’27..........116 
So P Rico Sug 78 41, eeee 107% 

Colo Pow 6s ’47.. 

Pacific cv 4s °: 

Pacific rfg 4s 

Ry gen 4s °56.... 

Ry con 58 94. .ccccevees 105% 

Ry men 68 "SGccocscces 2 - 1084 

Ry gen 6%s ‘56 

Ry 5s Mem div ’ 
So Ry 4s M & O div ’38.. 
So’west Bell Tel rfg os ‘5 
Sug Estat Oriente jis 
Tenn Elec Powey 6s ‘4é.... 
Third Ave 4s 
Third Ave adj 
Tol Edison ist 
Toronto H & Buf 4s °46.... 88 
Trumbell Stl 6s °40 
Twenty-Third St Ry _ ds 
Union El L & P rfg ds °33.. 
Union Oj1 Cal 2 aeeeeeees 
Union Oil Cal 6s ’ 
Unoin Pac list 48 ’47........ 93% 
Union Pacific cv 48 °27 
Union Pacific rfg 4s 
U Stores Real deb 6s °42.... 
U S Rubber 5s 
U S Rubber 7%s ’30.. 
U S Steel s f 5s ’63 
Utah Lt & Trac 5s 
Utah Pow & Lt 5s 
Vertientes Sugar 7s f 
Va-C C 7s ct pp..... ooeeee 1045 
Va Ry is ’6: 
Va- Ry & Power 5s - 98%, 
Wabash 5448 °78.cccsceor »+ 100 
Wash Ter 3%s 83 
Warner Sug rfg 7s ’3 
Warner Sug rfg 7s ’4i.. 
West Pa Pow 5%s F ’53.... 
West Shore 4s 2361 
Western 
Western 
Western 


Maryland 4s °5 

Pac 5s A °46 

Western Pac 6s B 

Western Un @4s 
West’house El & Mfg 7s '31..105% 
Wheel & L Erie con 4s °49.. 86 
Wheel & L E 5s Wh dv °28..101% 
White Sew 6s - 96 
Wickwire Spencer 7s cv .... 
Willys-Ov'd Ist 6%s °33...... 102% 
Wilson & Co 1st 68 °41......100% 
Wilson & Co s f 7%s °31.... 573 
Winch R Arms 7%s °41.... 

Fis Cen 4s S & D div ’36.... 89% 
Youngstown S & T 6s °43..102%% 
FOREIGN BONDS 


(Quotations to 1:40 p. m.) 
Alp Men Stl 7s ’d5 » 91 
Argentine 
Argentine 
Argentine $B scccecetee 98% 
Argentine 1S “Sécceovces 
Argentine 6s °59 Oct 
Austrian Gov 7s ’43 
Australia 5s 55 
Belgium (King) 6s 55... 5 
Belgium (King) 634s ’49.... 92% 
Belgium 7s °55 oe 9458 
Belgium (King) 7%s °45.,..108% 
Belgium (King) 88 °41...,..107% 
Berlin 6%s ’50 cccccee Sf 
Bogota (City} &s °45........ 99 
Bolivia (Rep) 88 147.....06. 99% 
Bordeaux (City) 6@ ’34...... 838% 
Brazil (US) 8s °4 
Bremen 7s ‘35. ; 
Buenos Aires 6%s '55...... 
Can (Dom) 58 °52....ceee000-108% 
Can (Dom) 5%s ’29 2 
Bk Chile 6%s ct ’57:.. 
Chile (Rep) 7s ’42... DO 14 
Chile (Rep) 8s °41 108% 
Chile (Rep) 8s '46.........107% 
Cordoba 7s °35 
Com Az Antilla 7%s 
Con Pwr Jap 7s °44 
Coph'n (City) 5%s 
Cuba (Rep) 5148 °63... 10: 
Czech (Rep) 8s B ’52.......101%4 
Czech (Rep) 7%s rets...... 


100%, 


I 5%s (Nov) 

Indes 6s °47 

Indés sf 6s 
Finland (Rep) 6s °45 
Finland (Rep) 7s °50 
Frameritan Dev 7%%s °42.... 
French (Rep) 7s °49....... 
French (Rep) 74s ’41 ee 
"Ge c'cecnc esd 
Ger BK 78 ‘ eee 961, 
German El Pow 6'%s '50.... 88% 
German 7s ‘4 1015, 
German G E 
Greek 7s ‘'64 
Haiti (Rep) 6s ’52 
Holland Am Line 6s ’47...... 
Hungary (King) 74s '44.... 9 
Hungarian Mun 7%s rets... 
Ind BK Jap 6s ’: 
Italy (King) 7s ’51 
Jap fIm Gov) 2d 4s 
Jap (Im Gov) 6%s ‘'54 
Lower Aus H P 6148 ‘44... 86 
Lyons (City) 68 
Marseilles (City) 68 '34 
Mex 4%s irr 
Mex 4s small A ‘10 
Mex 6s large 
Mex 68 small 
Netherl'ds (King) 
Nord Rys 6%s ‘50 
Norway 5'%s D 
Norway (King) 6s 
Norway (King) 6s 
Panama (Rep) 5%s 
Paris-Lyons Med 6s 
Paris-Lyons int ctf 7 
Paris-Orleans 7s 2 
Paulista Ry 7s 
Peru 7%s ’40 
Poland &s ’ 
Poland 68 ’ de . 673 
Porto Ale (City) &8s '61......100%% 
Prague (City) 7%s '5 
Rima Steel Corp 7s 
tio de aJn (City) 8s °46.... 
Rio de aJn (City) 88 ’47.... 
Rio G do Su (State) 8s 
Salvador (Rept) 8s ’48 
Sao Paulo (City) 8s ’52.... 
Sao Paulo (State) 8s ’36.... 
Sao Paulo (State) 8s '5 
Saxon Pub Wks 7s 
Seine (Dept) 7s 
Serbs Cro & Slov 8s '62.... 
Soissons (City) 68 °: 
Sweden (King) ct 5%s '54..102% 
Swiss Confed 2s °40........116% 
Swiss Gov °5%s ‘46....+++-105% 
Toho El Pow 7s ’55 
Tokyo El] Lt 6s ; 
Tokyo (City) 5s ‘'52.. 
Trondhjem 6%%s ’44... 


Zurich (City) 8s °45 
LIBERTY BONDS 


-——Last——~ 
Open High Low Mar2sMar24 


o%s °47...101.9 101.9 101.5 101.7 101.8 
S%s rg ...101.4 101.4 101.4 101.4 .... 
Ist 4%s °47102.5 102.7 102.3 102.3 102.5 
Ist 4%s rgi02 102 102 102 £102 
2d 4%s °42.100.27 100.28 100.26 100.26 100.27 
2d 4%4s rg.100.23 100.23 100.23 100.23 100.23 
3d 44s °28.101.4 201.4 101.4 101.3 1.01. 
3d 4%s rg.101 101 101 #4101 += # 101.2 
4th 4%48 ‘32.102.13 102.14 102.11 102.11 102.12 
4th 4%s rg.102.9 102.9 102.9 102.9 102.9 
US 4s '54..103.30 103.30 103.30 103.30 103.24 
US 44s '52107.25 107.27 107.25 107.25 107.24 
US 4% ...100.15 100.15 100.15 100.15 100.15 

Quoted in thirty-seconds of a point. 

For example, read 102.8 as 102 8-32. 


—— 


OTIS ELEVATOR 
EARNINGS GAIN 


The Otis Elevator Company, for the 
year ended Dec. 31, 1925, reports net 
income of $4,750,008, after deprecia- 
tion,. federal tax, ahd other contin- 
gency reserves, equal, after deduc- 
tion of preferred dividends, to $12.81 a 
share (par $50), earned on $17,012,850 
common. This compared with $4,151,- 
£10, or $11.60 a share, on $16,118,800 
common outstanding in 1924. 

Income account compares: 


5 
*Earnings..........£$6,382,908 


STEEL DEMAND . 
CONTINUES AT 
A HIGH LEVEL 


Keeps Pace With Production 
—Price Trend Is Uneven 
—Pig Iron Firm 


NEW YORK, March 25 (Special)— 
The prospects now are that the pro- 
duction of steel ingots in March will 
be a record for all time, even surpass- 
ing the previous record in March, 1925. 

The high rate of steel operations is 
a pretty fair gauge of industry in 
general. 

With a few exceptions, the steel 
makers are turning out only what 
steel is actually being contracted for, 
and hence production is a true meas- 
ure of consumption. The only excép- 
tions are in semifinished steel, which 
in some cases is being made to store 
to take care of the expected heavy 
demand in the spring. 

Were prices relatively as high as 
the rate of operations, the industry 
would be very prosperous indeed. 
Prices, as a.rule, are stable. Sharp de- 
clines in ferromanganese have been 
offset by a $2 a ton rise in steel plates. 
A $4 to $6 a ton reduction in floor 
plates may be put opposite a rise in 
iron and steel scrap. Thus there is 
no definite price trend. 

Steel Demand Heavy 


Steel for building purposes is stand- 
ing out conspicuously. The road 
builders are figuring on large tonnages 
of reinforcing bars, which are slow in 
actually being placed because of the 
delay in the coming of spring. For 
instance, awards of bars last week 
amounted to 4000 tons, compared with 
16,000 tons for the corresponding week 
of 1925. 

In fabricated structural steel the 
tonnage in sight is the largest in 
several months. Thus 35,000 tons are 
being asked for to build two bridges 
from Staten Island to New Jersey; 20,- 
000 tons is about to be bought for 
the Union terminals project at Cleve- 
land. For the bridge over the Hudson 
River at Poughkeepsie, 12,000 tons will 
be purchased. 

The railroads are buying equipment, 
involving steel as liberally as had been 
expected. A purchase which has been 
much commented upon was that of 
16,000 tons of rails by the Boston & 
Maine Railroad from a European 
maker, this being the second large 
tonnage placed abroad during recent 
years, the first having been that involv- 
ing 10,000 tons bought by Henry Ford. 

The Boston & Maine evidently felt 
free to take this action, because it 
does not serve the steel communities, 
does not get much business from the 
American steel industry and can ac- 
cept the rails readily at the port of 
Boston, a terminus of its line. 


Ore Prices Determined 


Perhaps the most important develop- 
mentof last week has been the settling 
of iron ore prices for the 1926 season. 
They have been left unchanged from 
the 1925 levels to the surprise of many. 

When ore prices were first discussed 
a few months ago it. was. predicted 
that they would be raised $1 a ton; 
later a 50c advance was talked of. A 
fortnight ago a few sales were made 
at 25c a ton advance, but the bulk 
of purchases started last week at un- 
changed quotations. 

The repression in/ pig iron prices 
over the last few weeks was largely re- 
sponsible for the failure of the ore 
price to rise. The weak tone in iron 
Was caused in turn by the sudden cés- 
sation of the coal strike, which again, 
in turn, brought down the price of 
coke. _ 

Ore prices this year are around $4.50 
a ton on the average. The high price 
for all time was reached in 1920 at an 
average quotation of about $7 a ton. 
However, the setting of the ore price 
becomes less important each vear, as 
ymore steel producers get possession of 
their own ore mines, and as more pro- 
ducers along the eastern seaboard 
rely on foreign ore. 


Pig Iron Improves 


The price-of ferromanganese has 
been reduced another $5 a ton to $95, 
compared with the price of $115 a ton 
three weeks ago.- A price war exists 
among the domestic makers of ferro- 
manganese, partly due to the over- 
abundance of manganese ore since 
the Harriman interests obtained con- 
cessions to work the Georgian fields 
from the Soviet Government. 

Decided improvement in pig iron 
has taken place during the last week, 
At Philadelphia basic pig iron has 
come into demand. The Worth Steel 
Company bought 10,000 tons, and the 
Lukens Steel Company is about ‘to 
inquire for 30,000 tons... At New York 
pending inquiry is 25,000 tons as com- 


pared with 10,000 tons at the begin- 
hing of the week. 

The General Electric Company 
wants 4000 tons and the Pennsylvania 
Railroad has asked for 4000 to “an 
tons. Prices appear very firm at $2 
a ton, eastern Pennsylvania, and $21, 
Buffalo. Iron conditions are more 
active in the East than in the West. 
New England has been an active cen- 
ter. The Draper Corporation, Hope- 
dale, Mass., recently took 3000 tons. 

The new blast furnace of the Hud- 
son Valley Coke & Products Corpora- 
tion will be lighted for the first time 
this week, and will compete keenly 
for business in New England and up- 
state New York. 

Non-Ferrous Metals 


Tin reached the ‘highest price level 
last week since August, 1919, selling 
at 66 cents a pound due to. the extreme 
scarcity which is developing. 

Copper has risen slightly, and a fair 
volume of business was done. Near 
the close of the week the Western 
Union Telegraph Company inquired for 
3,000,000 pounds, which helped the tone 
of the market. Prices have fluctuated 
within the narrow range of 14.20@ 
14.25c a pound, delivered to the Con- 
necticut Valley. 

The halt to the declining movement 
in lead, which brought the price down 
from 9.25c on Feb. 11 to 8.20c, New 
York, last week, has caused business 
to be brisk again and as high as §8.45c, 
New York, has been paid. The pro- 
ducers are virtually sold out on March 
delivery. 

Zinc made a net gain of $5 a ton 
last week, closing at 7.50c a pound, 
East St. Louis. The price advanced 
more because producers were deter- 
mined to boost it than because of ahy 
marked demand for that metal. 

The metals would have been brisker 
but for the declines on the New York 
Stock Exchange, metals being sensitive 
to that influence. Consumption of all 
the metals is very heavy. 


HARVESTER’S 
GOOD REPORT 


Earns $14.82 a Share on the 
Common Stock—Surplus 
Gains Nearly $10,000,000 


Earnings of the International Har- 
vester Company for,the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1925, totaled $19,171,240 after 
taxes, depreciation, and other charges, 
equal after dividends on the 7 per cent 
preferred stock to $14.82 a share on 
998,767 shares of common. This com- 
pares with net profits in 1924 of $13,- 
037,395, or $8.81 a share on the com- 
mon stock after preferred dividends, 

The income account compares: 


1f 
Oper incC ccccccecs.$a0,90 
Interest _ 21 
Ore & timber deple. 292,897 
Plant deprec ...... 460.360 
Pension fund ...... 
Spec maint 
Res pit inv ...... 
Res 1088S on rec... 


25 1924 
6,967 $23,633,235 
7,042 ef 968 


2,332,683 1.988.404 


Net profit .......$19,171,240 $13,037,395 
Pfd divs ereev ee eter 4,: ~, 35 ‘4,230,563 
Com GivS ccccccccee 4,993,835 4,993,835 


Surplus ...eceees $9,813,770 $3,812,997 
P & L surp ceceeee 64,934,93 55,121,769 
_ In the annual report to the stock- 
holders, Alexander Legge, president, 
says, in part: 

“The company’s business for 1925 
showed a gain in practically all fields 
of operation, both at home and abroad. 
The present outlook for 1926 is en- 
couraging. 

“Net earnings for the year repre- 
sented about 8 per cent on the capital 
invested in the business. 
ment, improvement and expansion of 
manufacturing facilities, and the pur- 
chase of additional raw material prop- 
erties have necessitated substantial 
capital expenditures, exceeding in 
amount the surplus earnings of the 
year.” 

Among betterments of 
properties the report indicates sub- 
stantial improvements at the com- 
pany’s South Chicago steel mills;.in- 
creased production facilities to meet 
the requirements of expanding trade 
in tractors and motor trucks; and con- 
tinued addition of motor truck serv- 
ice stations throughout the country. 

Binder twine manufacture for Can- 
adian ‘farmers has begun at the Ham- 
ilton (Ont.) plant, the equipment 
therefor having bene transferred from 
the Deering twine mill at Chicago. 

Under the stabilized financial con- 
ditions in Germany, operation of the 


company’s plant at Neuss and sale of 


its products have been satisfactory. 
The plants in France and Sweden 

have been operating to capacity and at 

the former new manufacturing and 


storage buildings have been erected. 


- 


BEARING messages of 
birth and heraldry, the cu- 
rious totem poles seen on 
Admiral Line Alaska Ex- 
cursions are most unique 
and interesting. “I was 
erected,” says one, “by the 
strong eagleman, the son 
of the wolf and the frog; 
in his ancestry the octopus 
had a part, and he, the 
strong one, has given three 
potiatches and has raised 
me to be a monument to 
his greatness.” And just as 
these quaint poles, which 
are seen in endless variety 
of designs, will interest 
you,so will the picturesque 
cities, awe-inspiring gla- 
ciers,, romantic Indians, 
and towering mountains. 
Better make your reserva- 
tions early! 


SOUTHEASTERN ALASKA 


13 DAYS—2,350 miles of delightful voyaging. 
Round trip, including meals and berth . . 


- $100 


Sailings from Seattle every Wednesday during season May to September 


SOUTHWESTERN ALASKA 
24 DAYS—4,000 miles of delightful voyaging. 


August. 


The realign- 


domestica 


In the Ship Lanes 


fies liner Mount Vernon will be 


used in place of the America by 

the United States Lines, although 
she cannot be put in condition before 
The Mount Vernon is a for- 
mer German ship, and has been tied 
up for several years. To place her in 
condition, the Shipping Board esti- 
mates, will cost $1,500,000. 

The loss of the big one-cabin ship 
America reduces to five ships the fleet 
of the United States Lines, the re- 
maining vessels being the Leviathan, 
George Washington, President Roose- 
velt, President Harding, and Republic. 
Many persons, in planning a trip 
abroad, make return reservations on 
the same line, so that the inability to 
get the Mount Vernon into condition 
to carry passengers eastward before 
August will have a tendency also to 
reduce the westbound business of the 
line during the summer months. 


Diesel Engine Tested 


A saving of 60 per cent in fuel con- 
sumption was shown by a Diesel en- 
gine compared with steam engines, as 
a result of the test made by the 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Com- 
pany at Buffalo. By reason of requir- 
ing less engine-room space while the 
weight of the motor likewise is less, 
other advantages accrue from the util- 
ization of these motors. Fewer men 
are required to manage them and the 
added cleanliness is another asset. 


The Shipping Board is prepared to* 


install 14 of these engines on various 
craft operated by it as a result of the 
successful test completed, the total ap- 
propriation therefor running to $25,- 
000,000. During the test in question, 
the engine ran steadily for 30 days, 
consuming 14 tons of oil a day (24 
hours) while a steam engine, using 
oil, consumes approximately 35 tons 
during the same period. 


Columbus Largest Canal Ship 


The steamship Columbus of the 
North German Lloyd Line is the larg- 
est commercial ship ever to _ visit 
Panama Canal waters, although she 
did not actually pass through it. The 
Columbus was on a West Indies 
cruise. She is 750 feet in length with 
a gross tonnage of 32,354. 

The Belgenland, of the Red Star 
Line, remains the largest commercial 
ship ever to transit the Canal, her ton- 
nage being 27,132. The British battle- 
ship Hood is largest ship of all types 
to use the canal. 


Large Ships Compared 


There are only 12 passenger ships 
afloat of more than 25,000 tons gross, 
the Panama Canal Record states. The 
12 can readily be identified as the Le- 
viathan (U. S.); Majestic, Homeric, 
Olympic, Berengaria, Aquitania, Mau- 
retania, Belgenland (British); Em- 
press of Scotland (Canadian); France 
and Paris (French) and Columbus 
(German). 


There are other ships, apparently, 
which by unofficial measurements 
would be added to this group, as sev- 
eral ships have at various times been 
reported as having a gross tonnage of 
miore than 25,000 tons. 

The Columbus ranks eighth in the 
list of large ships, the seven larger 
ones including one American, five Brit- 
ish and one French. 


Steamship Pittsburgh Renamed 


Before returning to New York from 
Antwerp, the name of the Red Star 
Ship Pittsburgh will be changed to 
Pennland. The change, which has 
been under consideration for somé 
time, is made in the interests of uni- 
formity, all the Red Star ships’ names 
ending in “land,” (Belgenland, Lap- 
land, etc.) a practice which has been 
in vogue since the company was or- 
ganized in 1872. 

The first ship of the line was the 
Vaderland of 2773 tons. Its seventh 
was the Pennland, 3832 tons, which 
came out in 1882. The name was in 
compliment to the state of Pennsyl- 
vania, as the ships then operated from 
Philadelphia. 

The present steamship Pittsburgh, 
entering service in 1922, was designed 


to run to Philadelphia, for which rea- 
son her name was that of Pennsyl- 
vania’s great industrial city. At the 
head of her main companionway is a 
mural painting of Pittsburgh’s indus- 
trial center and opposite it, a bronze 
medallion presented by the city coun- 
cil. These decorations will be re- 
tained. 


American Merchant Ships Started 


Following the launching of a number 
of ships, barges, yachts and other craft 
at Newport News, Va., a few days ago, 
the keels were laid for three new ships. 
Among these is the largest commercial 
ship ever to be built in the United 
States, it being the first of three large 
lieers f the Panama Pacific Line 
between New York and San Francisco. 

She will cost $7,000,000, and will be 
of 31,000 gross tons. The length of the 
new ship is 600 feet, and she will have 
a speed of 17 knots. Two ships for the 
Clyde Line’s New York-Miami service 
also were started and the shipbuilding 
program, coupled with the number of 
vessels either completed or under way, 
indicates a substantial revival of the 
industry in the United States. All of 
these ships will fly the American flag 
and will be engaged in United States 
coastal or intercoastal trade, 


Liner Movements 
From New York 
Saturday, March 27 


SS Olympic, White Star, Cherbourg 
and Southampton. 

SS Cedric, White Star, Queenstown 
and Liverpool. 

SS Minnewaska, Atlantic Transport, 
London. 

SS Caronia, Cunard, Cobh and Liyer- 
pool. 

SS Caledonia, Anchor, Londonderry 
and Glasgow. 

SS Siboney N. Y. & Cuba Mail, Ha- 
vana. 

SS Southern Cross, Munson, East 
Coast of South America. 

Wednesday, March 31 

SS Berengaria, Cunard, Cherbourg 
and Southampton. 

SS Ancon, Panama R. R. SS. Line, 
Cristohal. 

SS Albert Ballin, Hamburg Ameri- 
can, Cherbourg and Southampton. 

SS Arabic, White Star, Plymouth, 
Cherbourg and Southampton, 

SS Suffren, French, Havre. 

From San Francisco 
Saturday, April 3 


SS President Taft, Dollar, 
Kong and Manila. 
From Seattle 
Sunday, April 4 
SS President Jefferson, American 
Oriental, Hong Kong and Manila. 
: F.. 8S. 


Hong 


LONDON STOCK 
MARKET DULL 


LONDON, March 25—The stock 
market was dull today and is expected 
to contirue so until after Easter. 
Home rails were better, Royal Dutch 
was 324, Rig Tinto 41%, and Cour- 
taulds 6%. 

Chancellor Churchill's estimate of 
payments by European countries to 
Great Britai.1 is generally regarded as 
too optimistic but the gild-edge de- 
partment today was sympathetically 
stronger. 

Foreign issues were colorless, 
in foreign exchange circles 
francs will drop to 150 in the London 
market. 


CANADIAN CAR LOADINGS 
Car loadings on Canadian 
for the week ended March 13 numbered 


1925, while receipts from connections 


were 40,481, compared with 39,821 in the | 
year. | 


previous week and 35,897 last 
Loadings to March 13 this year totaled 
549,156, compared with 524,175 in 1925, 
while receipts from connections 


talk | 
is that | 


railroads | 


MORE STABILITY 
SEEN IN GERMANY 


Progress Reported by Repa- 
rations Agent—Cur- 
rency Improved | 


! 
Special from Monitor Bureau, 
LONDON, March 14—Remarkablé 
German recovery from disorder and 
inflation is recorded in a report now 
issued by S. Parker Gilbert, agent 


general for reparation payments. 

“It is clear,” Mr. Gilbert says, 
“that the road to recovery is not yeti 
fully traveled and that many diffi- 
culties remain to be overcome. At 
the same time it would be wrong to 
overlook the progress that has al- 
ready been made. The budget has 
been somewhat more than balanced. 
The stability of the currency has 
been maintained, according to both 
internal and external standards, and 
buyers and sellers alike have again 
been able to do business with the as- 
surance that stability implies. Sidd 
by side with the achievement of 
these two objects, the output and 
distribution of goods have consider@ 
ably exceeded the experience of tha 
immediately preceding years, and 
have begun to resemble those before 
the war. 

“At the same time German busie 
ness and industry have found them< 
selves confronting the double prob-~ 
lem of replenishing their working 
capital and of remoulding their or- 
ganization along lines that the 
changed conditions require. In some 
industries this has meant conditions 
approaching crisis which must prop- 
erly be regarded as inevitable phases 
of the return to stable conditions and 
as marking a further stage of read- 
justment.” . 

Regarding reparation payments, 
Mr. Gilbert is hopeful. “The repay- 
ment plan,” he says, “has brought 
order into the management of the 
problem and assured the determi- 
nation, by actual experience, of the 
reparations that can safely be paid 
and transferred. Under it, payments 
and deliveries are moving regularly 
to the creditor powers, and in ac~ 
cordance with expectation.” 

From its very beginning, more- 
over, he adds, the administration of 
the plan has gone forward on the 
basis of mutual faith and confidence, 
and the allied governments, the Gere 
man Government, and all the vari- 
ous agencies concerned in its exe< 
cution have worked together to 
carry out the plan. 


REVENUE FREIGHT 
LOADINGS INCREASE 


WASHINGTON, March 25—Loadings 
of revenue freight for the week ended 
March 13 totaled 967,411 cars, accord- 
ing to American Railway Association. 
This was an increase of 41,292 cars 
compared with the corresponding week 
of last year and 50,649 cars over the 
corresponding week in 1924. 

Compared with the preceding week, 
total for the week ended March 13 was 
an increase of 2730 cars, increases 


a Maren 1 da | being reported in the total loading of 
53 compared with 55,663 in the previ- | 
ous week and 52,817 for the like week of | 


all commodities except livestock, coke, 
forest products and miscellaneous 
freight. 


— 


BANK OF ENGLAND RATE 
LONDON, March 25—The Bank of 


C were | England rate remains unchanged at 5 
060,292, compared with 341,376 last year. | 


per cent. 
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Mil eoeese 


The average chassis weight per horse- 
power of seventy-four 2-ton trucks is 183.2 


pounds. 


The figure is reduced, in the Heavy Duty 
Speed Wagon, to 160 pounds. 


Thus, greater engine longevity becomes a 
matter of course. 


Capacity 
2-TONS 


SIX 
cylinders 


ISS ie 


1924 
$6,286,510 

825,000 
1,325,000 600,000 
400,000 


Round trip, including meals and berth . . . -« 


- $188 


Sailings from Seattle every other Tuesday during season May to September 


Federal tax ....... 
Cont rev 
Maint & ins resv... 
Pension fund 307,906 300,00 
Net inc ... 4,750,003 4,161 
Pfd divs ee+eeeeeeee ; 0 30( 
Com divs .......... 2,026,566 1,70: 
+Addn’l resy ,..... 1,772 
Surplus 2,333,437 29¢ 
* After expenses and depreciation. 
+ Amount set aside for working capital. 
tAfter federal tax and maintenance 
reserve. 


Phil Co cv os MBsiscccedockee 
Phil Co rfg 6s hind a alam aid 6 
Phil & Read C & I 5s ’73.... 
Pierce Arrow deb 8s ’48.... 
Pitts C C&StL 5s B '76 1 
Port Ry Lt & P 7%s °46..108 
Pressed Steel Car 5s '33.... 95% 
Pub Svc E & G 5%s '64...105 
Pub Sve G & E 5%s ’59..105 
Pub Sve N J 6s ; 
Punta Alegre Sug 7s ’37....106 
Read gen 48 '97......es000. 96% 
s. —". * pe IY a 955% ‘ 
e r 2&8 "D eeeeee 93 ‘ 
- are on | Rio G & W ist 4s '39...... 898 A SPECIAL SPANISH LOAN 
a or 4 h r&Lou 4%s '34.... 91 LONDON, March 2h—The_ Spanish 
 * share of no-par common after 8 pér cent & S 4s R&G dv 33 91 Government is issuing 400,000,000 pesetas 
-* preferred dividends in the previous year. F 48 A 'B0...seee. 79 f ner cent Treasury bond issue redeem- 
o ee F bs B 'd0..ccccee 96% able in April, 1931, : 


vee a For information and literature ask -your local railroad agent or 
write E. G.. McMicken, Passenger Traffic Mgr., Seattle, Wash. 
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Changes Can Be Made. 
on Detection Analysis. 


This Is the Generally Accepted Method of Mounting Apparatus in Laboratories When Working Out New Ideas In 
Radio. The Apparatus Is All Easily Accessible and the Leads Are of a Temporary Nature so That Quick 
The Above Set Is Now in Glenn H. Browning’s Laboratory, Whére He Is Working 


Further Developments 
on Hurd Circuit Given 


In Present Stage Circuit Makes Unusual Radio- 
east Receiver—Future Changes Will 
Probably Be Small Refinements 


No circuit has probably been introduced in the last two years which, 
from a purely circuit vicwpoint, is so likely to pique the curiosity of the 
average home builder and experimenter as the Hurd circuit described in 
our issue of March 15. It has already aroused a great deal of comment at 
a time when the seasonal interest in radio is supposed to be waning, and 
it promises to be the subject of continued discussion for some time to come. 


By VOLNEY D. HURD 


With the very interesting reaction 
_the writer has had from the details 
of the new circuit published in our 
issue of March 15 one point has come 
up which needs explaining, and that 
is the question of the experimental 
status of this set. When we spoke of 
it as experimeimal, we meant that 
the small, detailed ramifications pos- 
sible were quite numerous. However, 
the fundamentals of the circuit have 
been worked out and are definitely 
established, so that its serious con- 
struction for a home receiver is 
strongly urged. 

This circuit makes an unusually 
excellent receiver, since its tonal 
quality is markedly superior to the 
average set. After all, in its last 
analysis it is pure musical repro- 
duction that we most desire from 
our radio receivers, and this set 
marks a step forward in this respect. 
Its sensitivity is very good, and it has 
proven very selective considering the 
fact that but two tuned circuits are 
used and these are unshielded. 


We expected that the statement 
on the question as to whether or not 
the extra tube was regeneration or 
tuned radio-frequency would arouse 
the comment which it has. Regen- 
eration is present in all good R. F. 
amplifiers, since it proves to be the 
means of cutting down the resistance 
in the grid circuit which is necessary 
for any sort of sensitivity. Just how 
this is done is not particularly im- 
portant as long as the result is 
achieved. 

In this circuit, since a non-regen- 
erative detector is used, the resist- 
ance in the grid circuit of that tube 
is relatively high. With the addition 
of the so-called second R. F. tube re- 
generation is actually introduced in 
this grid circuit, which wipes out 
most of the resistance and causes 
that circuit to become very sensitive 
and selective. Whether or not the 
relative gain by this method is any 
greater than by the introduction of 
another tuned stage is open to ques- 
tion, and can only be settled by 
laboratory measurements, which we 
hope to publish at a later date. If 
the gain is the same, then the circuit 
is more than justified by the fact that 
greater simplicity is achieved, due to 
fewer parts and controls. 


Coming to the detector we find 

that the unusually good quality is 
probably due to the fact that the 
elimination of the gridleak and con- 
denser and the use of little or. no 
B battery prevents harmonics from 
going into the audio-amplifier where 
they would cause distortion. We have 
found that possibly the addition of a 
few volis of B battery may increase 
the output of the dector somewhat, 
but this increase need not be more 
than from 6 to 10 volts. A small C 
battery may be used to obtain this 
potential, as the average B battery 
in use today only has a 22%4-valt tap 
as its minimum voltage source. 
_ mother particularly valuable fea- 
ture of this unique detector-ampli- 
fier circuit is the fact that but little 
radio-frequency is passed into the 
audio-amplifier. This has been the 
main difficulty in the Browning- 
Drake receiver when used with re- 
sistance coupled ‘amplification, and 
those readers who have this set and 
make the necessary change over 
into the new circuit will find the 
trouble well out of the way.. 

This circuit is not necessarily lim- 
ited to the audio-amplifier given’ in 
the diagram, but will work equally 
well with any amplifier the home 
builder may have on hand, that is, 
transformer, impedance, resistance 
or any conibination of these audio 
coupling devices. 

Since the magnetic field about the 
second coil or transformer becomes 
very intense when the second tube is 

‘working at its maximum, it is very 
essential that the two coils be placed 
at right angles to one another, as is 
specified for neutralization. It is also 
helpful if these are kept as far 
gpart as possible in order to reduce 
the tendency of the second circuit to 
eed back into the first. 

e necessary changes to make 
ur Browning-Drake set over into 
his receiver are very easy. The ad- 

Hitional parts needed are a socket 
ind. a 30 ohm rheostat. This socket 
should be mounted as near as pos- 
tible.to the detector tube, while the 


convenient point on the back part 
of the set. This latter need not be 
varied once it is set. 

The change is then made as fol- 
lows: A connection is brought from 
the grid of the detector to the grid 
of the second radio-frequency or 
newly added tube. The grid leak and 
condenser are taken out of the de- 
tector circuit and a wire run di- 
rectly from one end of the B-D trans- 
former to the grid of the tube. The 
other end of the radio-frequency 
transformer is changed from A plus 
to A minus. 

The plate of the detector tube is 
now disconnected from the tickler 
and this connection run _ directly 
Over to the audio-amplifier to the 
connection which formerly went to 
the other s‘le of the tickler. The 
plate of the new tube is connected 
to the tickler while the other side 
of the tickler goes dir:ctly to the 
B45 volt line. Then the side of the 
audio-amplifier which went formerly 
to the detector is now connected to 
A plus or to a C battery as described 
above. 

This is the simplest change we 
have seen in converting one radio 
set over into another and it has the 
advantage over most of the sets 
specified in newspapers and mag- 
azines as practically no extra parts 
need be purchased. Almost anyone 
will have an extra. socket and rheo- 
stat around. This rheostat is ad- 
justed to the point where the tickler 
handles most smoothly and then left 
alone. 

The tuning of this circuit is prac- 
tically the same as that of the 
Browning-Drake. It is sufficiently 
Sharp and sensitive so that good 
vernier dials. should be employed 
if the maximum efficiency is to be 
obtained from this set. It has one 
outstanding charactevistic which is 
that even ven most sensitive and 
approaching the spilling point it will 
be found to be very stabl« and will 
“stay put” wherever: the operator 
leaves it. 


Tuning the Receiver 


A few notes on tuning may be help- 
ful, although actually operating the 
Set is the only way one can acquire 
the knack of doing DX work. If the 
set is performing normally, the vol- 
ume coil can be turned to such a 
position th.t placing a finger on 
the stator plates of the .00035 mf 
condenser gives a~“pluck” in the re- 
ceivers. This means the detector 
radio-frequency circuit is oscillating. 
With the volume coil in that position, 
turn the dial of the .00035 condenser 
until a whistle is heard. Turn dial 
of the .0005 mf condenser until this 
whistle is loucesf. Then adjust the 
volume coil until the whistle disap- 
pears, and by slightly retuning, the 
station should come, in. 

A complete list of parts used in 
this receiver follows: 

1 National tuning ‘ unit 
type B. 

1 National 
type B 

1 Front panel 24 by 7 inches. 

1 Sub-panel 23 by 7 inches (a large 
baseboard may be substituted here). 

2 Yaxley 30-ohm rheostats. 

1 Yaxley 4 to 6-ohm rheostat. 

1 Precise .0001 mf. variable con- 
denser (resembles a balancing con- 
denser). 

2 National impedaformers (plain). 

1 National impedaformer (input). 

6 General radio UX sockets. 

1 Yaxley double circuit jack. 

1 Yaxley single circuit ‘ack. 

1 Yaxley filament switch. 

1 Precise balancing condenser. 

1 Tobe Deutschmann fixed con- 
@enser .001 mfd. 

1 Tobe Deutschmann by-pass con- 
denser 1 mfd. ; 

1 Hoyt A and B battery voltmeter 
(optional). 

Necessary binding posts according 
to C-battery arrangement used. 

Necessary tubes, batteries, and 
loudspeaker (Western Electric 540 
A. W. recommended). 

This circuit will be the subject of 
a number of articles from time to 
time by the writer as well as some 
prominent engineers. These discus- 
sions promise to be of great inter- 
est, and it is felt that through them 
additional light will be thrown on 
some relatively untouched phases of 
radio. Any question concernfiig this 
set may be referred to the Question 
Box of this paper. It {s suggested 


B-D (1, 


tuning unit B-D 2, 


that readers show copies of this and 


may be mounted at any the-last article to their dealers and 


| —Arlington 


3 em Jace 


jobbers in order to assure them of 
getting the correct parts when pur- 
chasing apparatus. 

One of the unusual things about 
radio is how poorly informed the 
average radio dealer or jobber is on 
the latest phases of radio. Perhaps 
it is due to, their being so much 


Sir Oliver Lodge Has 


Radiation Eliminator 
By Cable from Monitor Burcau 
London, March 25 
OME excitement has _ been 
aroused in the radio world by 
the evening papers announcement 
that Sir-@liver Lodge had invented 
a wireless circuit eliminating the 
tuned aerial and therefore also 
the “howling” of receiving sets. 
Sir Oliver states that this an- 
nouncement is premature, though 
later he hopes to have plenty to 
say about it. 


swamped with radio and influenced 
by high-pressure salesmen that they | 
have no desire to read up on the sub- 
ject at night. 

Again it may be that they are un- 
acquainted with the proper sources 
of radio information since one does 
have to wade through a maze of 
many Magazines and papers to find 
the occasional choice morsels of 
radio reading. Helpful co-operation 
on the part of readers in combing 
the radio editoria] field and bringing 
the more interesting things to the 
attention of these people should 
prove a boom to radio. The dealer is 
not so likely to be sold something 
for which there is no real demand, 
and he will not have to engage in 
selling this material to. customers 
who really do not want it, which is 
often the case in radio stores. The 
writer would be interested in hear- 
ing from readers their opinion on 
radio-selling methods and this pos- 
sible solution. 
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Tonight's Radio Programs Will Be Found on Page /B 
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Evening Features 


FOR FRIDAY, MARCH 26 
ATLANTIC STANDARD TIME 
CNRA, Moncton, W. B. (291 Meters) 


9 p. m.—Dominion Department of Ag- 
riculture Radio Service; studio program, 
by CNRA “Little Symphony” orches- 
tra, under direction of Mr. R, F. Wade. 
11—CNRA Orchestra. 


EASTERN STANDARD TIME 
CNRT, Toronto, Ont. (857 Meters) 
6:30 p. m.—Dinner concert. Luigi Ito- 

manelli and his concert orchestra. 8— 
Address by Mr. J. C. Garden, general 
superintendent of motive power, central 
region, Canadian National Railways. 9— 
Studio concert, by the Canadian Meister- 
singers, under the direction of Alfred 
Heather. 11—Dance program, Luigi Ro- 
manelli and his dance orchestra. 
WEEI, Boston, Mass, (348 Meters) 


pine Night. 10—Meeting of Morning Glory 
Club; Areadia Dance Orchestra. 10:50— 
Rufus and Rastus. 11—Hour of enter- 
tainment. “12—-‘‘Merry Merry Company,” 
Harry Archer's Orchestra and musical 
comedy stars. 
WCAU, Philadelphia, Pa. (278 Meters) 
6:45 p. m.—Clarence Seaman and his 
Pennsylvama Orchestra. 7:30 — Instru- 
mental trio, Stephen Knopf, director. §— 
Enrico Aresoni, operatic tenor. 8:30—The 
singing groundhog. 8:45—The Bryan 
Girl. 9—Regina Crooners. 9:15—Dwight 
Strickland, the ‘“Poeticiam”’”  9:30—The 
Sea Gulls. 1%—Archie Lloyd, songs. 
10 :30—Jack Mvers’ Musical Architects. 


WBAL, Baltimore, Md (246 Meters) 


Troubles at Milking Time?’ 


|'WLS 


'7:15—Concert by Francis Craig's Orches- 


| from 


KYW, Chicago, TH. (536 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Dinner music radiocast from 
KDKA at Kast Pittsburgh, Pa. 7:00— 
The bedtime story told by Walter Wil- 
son. 9¥—‘An Hour of Music” under the 
direction of Morgan L. Eastman, di- 
rector of Kdison Symphony Orchestra. 
10—Midnight revue from KYW's studio. 
11 p. m. to 1 a. m.—Time signals; Coon- 
Sanders Original Nighthawks. 

WLS, Chicago, Ill (345 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Supperbell program. ‘Today's 
markets: summary; general weekly 
topics; dairy cattle; dairying. The new 
cattleman. Talk: ied So Many 


Lb. Heaton, 
farm adviser, Agricultural Fund; talk: |! 
“Your Neighborhood Milk Market,” red | 
lL. Petty, WLS farm and market editor. 
Round-Table discussion. Ford and Glenn. | 
6:40—Ralph Emerson at the organ. 
Lullaby Time, Ford and Glenn. 
Studio Trio Picture Concert, 
“Music of American Composers.” &— 
Popular program. 8&:30—Illinois Wes- | 
leyan Glee Club Minstrels. 9—Young| 
American artists’ series; Florence Boyd- 
ston, contralto; Joseph Eness, pianist. 
9 :30—Nash Band. 10 :15—Ford and 
Glenn's Music Shop. 

WHAS, Louisville, Ky. (400 Meters) 
7:30 to 9 p. m.—Concert under the 
auspices of the Greater Louisville Sav- 
ings and Building Association; Gustav 
Flexner, director. Official central stand- 
ard time announced. 
WSM, Nashville, Tenn, 
7 p. m.—WSM Bedtime 


cod 
(= ' 


7:15— 


(283 Meters) 


Story Circle. 


Vanderbilt 
Southern 


by 
by 


tra. &—Program given 
University. 10—Program 
Quartet and Glee Club. 
WSRB, Atlanta, Ga. 

§ p. m.—Gma Glee Club, 
tainment. 

KSD, St. Louis, 

7 p. m.—Program 
“Commerce Hour,” 
gharetta; Donati-Burgin, 8 to 
§:30~—Quartet and “The Vikings,” direct 
New York. 9— Anglo-lPersians, 
direct from New York. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
LECTURE RADIOCAS7T 


6 ee 


(428 Meters) 
10 :40—Lcnter- 


(545 Meters) 
of music. 
concert by 
violinist. 


’? 


Mo, 


i :30— 


M a r- 


Or 


JACKSONVILLE, Fla., March 25— 
A Christian Science lecture to be de- 
livered by Richard J. Davis, C. 5. 
of Chicago, Ill., a member of the 
Board of Lectureship of The Mother 
Church, The First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, in Boston, Mass. 
26, will be radiocast by station 
WJAX, Jacksonville, Fla., 337 meters 
wavelength. 

The lecture, which begins at 8:15 
p. m.. eastern standard time, is be- 
ing given under the auspices of First 


ville, from the Duval Theater. 


General Classified 


Advertisements under this heading 
appear in all editions of The Christian 
Science Monitor. Rate 40 cents a line. 
Minimum space five lines. 
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Thousand Islands 


A fine old 


yy 


farm homestead has , been 


6:30 p. m—Program WBAL Dinner 
Orchestra, Robert lula, conductor. 
WBAL Male Quartet. 


companist, Lubov Breit Keefer, pianist. 
9—WRBAL String Trio; soloist, John Wil- 
bourn, tenor. 


5 p. m.—Frankie Ward and his orches- 
tra. 5:45—Today’s stock market 
business news. 6—Events of 
§ :13—‘‘Joe”’ tines and his orchestra: 
6 :45—Big Brother Club. 7:30—Program 
of music. 8—Musicale. 8&8 :30—Specialty 
program. 
9:30—Incas. 10—Anglo Persians, from 
New York. 10:30—Scotty Holmes and his 
orchestra, Imperial Marimba Band. 


WBZA and WBZ, Boston-Springfield, 
Mass. (242 and 333 Meters) 

6:25 p. m.—Market report as furnished 
by Department of Agriculture at Bos- 
ton. 
direction of Bob 
story period by 
Third of a series of 


Patterson. 
Helen Leavitt. 
a course 


in eco- 


nomics under the auspices of the Massa- | 
Extension Division | 
by Prof. Thomas N. Carver of Harvard | 
University. Hotel Brunswick studio. 8— |! 


chusetts University 


Concert by Edwin J. McEnelly and his 
orchestra from Springfield. 8 :30—Con- 
cert from the Hotel Vendome, Bostan, 
under the direction of Samuel Seiniger 
with a group from the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. %9—Concert featuring two 
distinguished oneratic and concert stars, 
Mme. Marie Jeritza, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company and 
Emilio De Gogorza, baritone. 10— 
Weather reports. 


WTIC, Hartford, Conn. (476 Meters) 
6:30 p. m.—Hub trio. 7 :30—Announce- 
ments and weather report 8—Talk— 
“Our Coast Guard”, John J. Hinton, 
chief yeoman, United States Coast 
Guard. 8:15—Waterbury Community 
night—Program arranged by the Water- 
bury Chamber of Commerce. 


WGY, Schenectady, N. Y¥. (380 Meters) 
7 p. m.—Eastman Theater Orchestra, 
Rochester, N. . 7:55-‘French by 
tadio” (sixteenth of series of French 
lessons), Leon A. Huguemont. 8 :15— 
Fourth episode of mystery play, 
Step on the Stairs,” dramatized for 
radio by Fred Smith, managing direc- 
tor of the United States Radio Society, 
from the story by Robert J. Casey: 
presented by WGY players, directed by 
Ten Eyck Clay. 8:30—WGY Orchestra. 
§—Victor program from WJZ—Mme. 
Jeritza, Metropolitan soprano, and 
Emilo De Gogorza, baritone. 10—Play 
in four acts with prologue and epilogue, 
“Border Lines,” by Emma S. Backus, 
presented by WGY Players, directed by 
Ten Eyck Clay. 
WEAF, New York City (492 Meters) 
4 Pp m. to 12— Madeline Hunt, 
dramatic radio plays—“The Girl From 
Mexico” ; Conrad Thibault, baritone: 
Vincent Lopez and his orchestra; dinner 
music; Michael Markels’ dance orches- 
tra; “Sir Hobgoblin Story” by Blanche 
Elizabeth Wade; specialty boys; trio: 
quartet and orchestra; ‘“‘The Vikings” : 
Anglo Persians; Antonio Lanasa, tenor ; 
Ben Bernie and his orchestra. 
WJZ, New York City (455 Meters) 
7 p. m.—Commodofe concert orches- 
tra. 7:45—New York University course. 
&8$—Sundial Serendaers. 8 :30—Bonnie 
zaddies. 10:30—Lorraine orchestra. 


WMCA, New York City (341 Meters) 


6 p. m.—Olcott Vail and his McAlpin 
String IKensemble 6:30—Ernie Golden and 
his McAlpin Orchestra. 7:30 — Sach’s 
Musical Monarchs. 8 :30—Shoe style talk. 
S :20—Broadway Association. 9—Hour of 
music. 10—Donald Flamm, dramatic 
critic of WMCA. 10:30—Parody Or- 
chestra. 11:30—Jack Denny’s Orchestra. 
12—McAlpin Entertainers. 

WAHG, New York City (316 Meters) 

7:30 m.—Prof. Richard E. Mayne, 
“Speech Culture.” 7:45—Mina Pearsall. 
contralto. 8—Twenty-first “Great Artist” 
organ recital, New York City, Palmer, 
Christian, organist. 9—Shell Beach Trio. 
9 :30—Charles Wold, musical glasses. 
9:45—Lou Drago, ukulele melodist. 9:55 
time signals. 10—Weather 
forecast. 10:02—Charles Wold, musical 
glasses. 10:15—Stuyvesant Symphony 
Orchestra; Marie Nicholson, soprano. 

WNYC, New York City (526 Meters) 

6:10 p. m.—Market high spots. 6:20— 
Piano selections. 6 :30-7—Elementary and 
advanced French lessons by V. Harrison 
Berlitz, 7:35—‘Books That Everyone 
Should Know,” by Prof. J. G. Carter 
froop, Board of Education lecture 
service. 8—Leon Goldman, violinist. 8:30; 
Louis Rubin, concert pianist. 9—‘‘Barba- 
dos: The Land. of ‘Bim’ and Beauty,” by 
Dr. Frank H. Vizetelly, world’s greatest 
lexicographer. 9 :20—-German Irving 
Place Theater, Ensemble, under personal 
direction of Hans Golle. 


WPG, Atlantic City, N. J. (800 Meters) 


6:30—Last-minute news flashes. 6:45— 
Fifteen-minute organ recital (request se- 
lections), Arthur Scott Brook. 7—Tray- 
more ‘dinner music. 8—Educational series. 
Lincoln Van Gilder, superintendent of At- 
lantic City water department. 8:15—Sol 
Kendis and Chick Leonard, entertainers. 
9—Tramore Concert Ofchestra. 9:30— 
Traymore Grill Dance Orchestra. 10— 
Dance orchestra. 11—Organ recital (pop- 
ular selections), Jean Wiener, organist. 


WHAR, Atlantic City, N. J. (275 Meters) 


0 p. m.—Fashion review. 8—Seaside 


7:3 
Trio, Marsden Brooks, director. 


WLIT, Philadelphia, Pa. (395 Meters) 
m.—Dream Daddy and his 


and 
the dav. | 


§9—From New York, musicale. | 


6 :30—Kimball Orchestra under the | 
7—Music | 
7 :30— | 


re 


WCAP, Washington, D. C. (469 Meters) 


concert: 
Consumer,” 


ol 


hour 
the 
Department 
and playlet 
Hobgoblin Detects 


tet in dinner 
‘Summaries for 
United States 
ture; music 

studio: “Sir 

jain,”’ 
New 


by 


popular science talk; 
Little Orchestra of the 
Navy Band; talk on 
by The Vikings and 
from New York City; 
Wardman 


York City; 
concert by the 
United States 

banking; music 
Anglo-Perrsians 

music from the 
, Washington. 


Ww J A whe 


Jacksonville, Fla. (337 
oy Somme Sey 
of Lectureship of 
The First Church 
Christ. Scientist, in Boston, Mass., un- 
der the auspices of First Church of 
| Christ, Scientist, Jacksonville, Fla. 
| KDKA, Pittsburgh, Pa. (309 Meters) 


| 6:30 p. m.—Dinner concert. 8—News 
|'and market period with reports 


J. 
Board 
Church, 


‘by Richard 
of the 
Mother 


| and produce markets. 
of Pittsburgh address. 
of music. 


WCAE, Pittsburgh, 
6:30 p. m.—Dinner concert., 
Children’s period from New York. 7:45 
—Address, current motor, topics. auto 
‘tours and road conditions. S—Quartet. 
i 9:30—The Vikings. 10 :30—Anglo-Per- 
sians. 
WGR, Buffalo, N. Y. (319 Meters) 
6:30 p. m.—Dinner music by the Clef 
Trio, 7:30—Joint with Station WEAF, 
New York City. Children’s stories by 
Blanche Elizabeth Wade. %—Winger’s 
i Entertainers, featuring old-time dances. 
19:30—Joint with Station WEAF, New 
York City. The Vikings. Anglo-Per- 
sians. 10:30—Hewitt Humorists. 11— 
Supper music, Vincent Lopez Orchestra, 
John F. Gunderman at the organ. 
WwW4J, Detroit, Mich. (353 Meters) 
6.p. m.—Dinner concert. 8—Thaddeus 
Wronski Singers. 9%9:30—From WEAF. 
10 :30—Dance program. 
WJIR, Pontiac, Mich. (517 
7 p. m.—Jan Goldkette’s 
phony Orchestra; soloists. 7 :30—The 
“Arctic Specials.” 9—‘Mulkey Celebri- 
ties.” 9:30—Caspar Lingeman Symphony 
and artists. 


9—- Victor hour 


Meters) 


7 :30— 


Pa. (461 


Meters) 
Petite Svm- 


CENTRAL STANDARD TIME 
WCCO, St. Paul-Minneapolis, Minn. 
(417 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Highway Bulletin. 6:15—Din- 
ner concert; Dick Long’s orchestra, 7:45 
—kKarm lecture. 8—The Watkins Family 
|Party 9%9—National program by remote 
,control from Station WEAF, New York 
— Anglo-Persians. 10— Weather report 
and closing grain markets. 10:05—Dance 

program—Dick Long’s orchestra. 
WMBRB, Chicago, Ill. (250 Meters) 

7 to 8 p. m.—Trianon Duo; Veila Cook, 
contralto; Frank Bordner, baritone; 
McCready & Hart, Harmony Duo; in 
semi-classical home-songs program. 9% 
to 11—Trianon Orchestra, Dell Lampe: 
Woodlawn Theater Orchestra, Eugene 
Plotnik; Joe Warner, character song; 
Andy Anderson, baritone ; Arnold 
Stevenson, musical saw: Bob Bennett, 
piano novelties; in popular proram. 

WEBH, Chieago, Ill. (870 Meters) 
m.—Oriole Orchestra: Bernard 
songs. &—Pauline Sachs, so- 
prano; Eleanor Kaplan, violinist. 9— 
Oriole Orchestra, dance numbers; Ber- 
nard Weber, songs; Irene Beasley, “The 
tirl from Dixie,” songs. %:45—News 
flashes 11—Oriole Orchestra, dance 
numbers; Irene Beasley, “The Girl from 
Dixie,” songs: Pay and Knight, songs. 


ie * 
Weber, 


Light for the: Dials 


7344,—7344—7344—a spin of the dials and into 
the comfortable,- lowly-lighted* room float the 
clear .notes of a far-off orchestra—precisely 
tuned in with the aid of a Faries Radio Lamp, 
and without a bevy of disturbing whistles. The 
light from this attractive little lamp is thrown 
right on the dials so that the fine calibrations 
can be read quickly and easily. 


It is 4%” high, extends 10”, has an adjust- 
able arm and a cylindrical shade. Wired 


completely. Finished in Statuary Bronze. 
Price $6.00. Write for booklet RL-3. 


FARIES 
RADIO LAMP 


7:30 p. 
Record Club. &—Talk, “The Career of a 
Singer,” by Henry Hotz. 8:15—Mento- 


FARIES MFG. CO. DECATUR, ILL, 


7.9 

{ ‘> — i 
8—HBessie livans, | 
character artist: Virginia Blackhead, ac- | 


6 p. m. to 12:30—Mozart String Quin- | 
“Market | 
the 
Agricul- | 
from ~ the | 
a Vil-! 
by Blanche Elizabeth Wade, from | 


Park Hotel, | 


Meters) | 
8:15 p. m.—Christian Science lecture | 
; member | 
The 

of 


on all} 
| important live-stock. grain, wool, cotton | 
§ :15—University | 


remodeled having 14 rooms; would *mnake 
splendid tea house or inn; it overlooks 
beautiful St. Liwrence River directly on 
the famous Roosevelt Highway between 
Clayton and Alexandria Bay. New York; 
golf links nearby: this is part of subdivi- 
sion now selling: 9 additional lots sur- 
rounding go with property: will have 
water and sewer connection § included; 
price until June 1, fourteen’ thousand 
dollars ($14.000): bave also a few choice 
lots from $500 to $2000; electric power 
connections with every lot; very low 
rates: Thousand Islands hoom is now on. 
Address ROOSEVELT HIGHWAY TRACT, 
Clayton, N. Y. 
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LAO POPPISELESELLELEN 
810 MERCANTILE Li 
Cincinnati Tel. Valley 772 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


i ween 


‘Business For Sale 


Evaporating sweet corn plant, all 
late machinery, located in good corn 
belt, doing a large business in 
Evaporated Sweet Corn. Present 
owners interested in other business. 
Priced to sell, Detailed informa- 
tion furnished by writing Albert 
R. Hostetter, Keith Building, 
Dayton, Ohio, 


HELP WANTED— WOMEN 


WOMEN 
Smile Frocks anid 
sen for sketches 
FROCKS, Inc., 156 
York City. 


full time to 
good 


fabrics. 
4ith St., 


fur part or 
Smocks ; 
ane 
Last 


SMILE 
New 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 
INVENTORS who derive largest profits 
know and heed certain simple but vital facts 
before applying for patents: our book, Patent 
Sense, gives those facts: free. Write LACEY 
& LACEY, 638 F St., Washington, 
Established 1809. 


Local Classified 


Advertisements under this 
appear in this edition only. Rate Ww 
cents a line. Minimum space three lines, 
minimum order five lines. (An adver- 
tisement measuring three or four lines 
must call for at least two insertions.) 


neon ACHERS AND TUTORS 


The busy mother or professional 
woman may leave her child here by 
the hour or day. The child is ina 
wholesome, happy environment and 
is given expert and guidance. 
School and playground. 


care 


MISS LEORA HOUGHTON 
294 Central Park West (80th Street) 
Schuyler $829 New York City 


/ 
EUGENIE B. ABBOTT 
Teacher of Voice 

11 Hanscom <Ave., Poughkeepsic. N. 
By appointment, Steinway Ilall, New 


MRS. 
y 


JEWELERS 
DIAMONDS, pearls, bought fer cash; call 
or send by mail. WILLIAM LOEB, 516 Fifth 
Ave. at 43rd St., New York City. Vanderbilt 
3053. 


PUBLIC STENOGRAPHERS 


—~www 


NASH LETTER BUREAU 
Multigraphing. Mimeographing. Stenog- 
raphy, Mailing, Publicity. 

West 42nd Street, N. Y. C. 

Wisconsit 1168 


130 


HOUSEHOLD PETS _ 


~ PLN 


I AM OBLIGED to reside permanently 
in California; will some kind-hearted per- 
son give a home to my pet cat (female). 
> L. M., 457 Oth St., Brooklyn, 
Pe Re 


N. 
white poodle puppies, 7 weeks old; reasonable, 
Address 48 Williams St. Tel, Or, 4723-W. 


a 


, rooms, 


» March | 


Church of Christ, Scientist, Jackson- | 


| ment. 


Main 43 | 


. 
| 


Local Classified 


Advertisements under this heading 
appear in this edition only. [ate 20 
cents a line. Minimum space three lines, 
minimum order five lines. (An adver- 
tisement measuring three or four lines 
must call for at least two insertions.) 
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The Gatewa 
To the Right Home 


FLORENCE TOWNE CoO. 
ITome Specialists 
104 East 40th Street, New York City 
Telephones- =. ‘aledonia- 1615—-1650 
a home 
lot” 


“A lot means 
A home means a 


BONELLI-ADAMS CoO. 
Realtors 


110 State Stree’, 
IDEAL SUMMER HOME 
Lakes, 10 | 


cool sleep- 
sloping shady | 
, 


Boston 


In Northern Wisconsin Land o’ 
rooms, all modern, 3 baths, large 
ing porch, 11 acres beautiful 
grounds bordering river and lake: in town | 
2500 population, Chippewa County: $12,000 
vuofurnished, 815,000 furnished. B-GO, 
Christian Science Monitor, 1458 
Bldg., Chicago. 


Ms Wea 
house, % rooms, 
light: let SUx100; 
Bergen 1084-J, . 


FOR SALE, Jersey 
hoff St.—One-family 
steum heat, electric 
$25,000, Vhone 


City, 
bath, 
price 


sutsinipertinnnastimnibi ——e a 


WESTPORT, CONN,.—Wooedland bungalow, 
all conveniences, large living room, electricity, 
open fireplace, screened sleeping porch, 2 bed- 

convenient bheach, station. “4 West 
49th, New York. Telephone Bryant S625. 


to corner 
Ineo@me 


estate, 


TSth West—4-story key 
completely furnished ; 
property to settle 


“<> a? 
TOOTS, 
sell 


WA OAL NO 


Summer Homes in Maine 
FOR SALE OR TO LET 


The | 
MeCormick | 


NG Brinker- j 


UNDER CITY HEADINGS 


MARYLAND 


NEW YORK 


Baltimore 


PRP PLP PLL 


N. HESS’ SONS 
Shoes for the Family 


8 FE. Baltimore St., Baltimore 


NEI YORK 


PLP LS LOLA AA Nh hh 


weeye——_—ePrs 


wer LLLP LA — 7 7 


Spring Has Come at 


PERKINS SILK SHOP 
Albany, N. Y. 


Fashion's Latest Creations in 
Domestic and Imported 


NEW FABRICS 


have just arrived and are all being 

included in Big Removal Sale 

going on. Amazingly low 
prices prevail, 


Trish 


She, 


Imported Linen,| Printed Crepe 
Now| (‘lines and F 
Crepes in multi col- 
ors, value hy ar 
Now $3.50 yard, 


value 
50c yard. 


Printed & 
(Chines 
cettes 


Pepe 
and 
40)”, 
an d 
j $1.59 yard. 


#4” 


Spe lal $2.95 


Satin Mira, value} 


$4.25), 

yard, 

Mail orders receive our usual prompt 
attention during this sale. 


First and Foremost Silk Shop 


Perkins Silk Shop 


1728 State Street. Albany, WN. Y, 


ALWAYS 
Correctly Styled 
Shoes and ffostery 


Log Cabins, Bungalows and Homesteads, 
Seashore, Lake and Country 
Lots, acreage and tracts for 


AND COTTAGES TO LET 
CANADA, 
cottages to 


* monthly: 
fishing, 


CAMPS 
Point, Ontario—-3 
rent for season, $125, S200, $250, 
electricity, water, golf, tennts, 
dancing; 7 miles south of Teronto- 
Montreal highway: G. T. R. and a * 
Railways. Address MARY A. CHAI 
South Washington St., Rochester, 


Pres Qn'Isle 


ei, ‘ 
MAN, 
A 


ee 


SUMMER HOMES TO LET 
N 


—~A 


a a 
SHORE ACRES, Mamaroneck, 


year, season, J. H. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Five beautiful large 
rooms and bath in private dwelling; rent Sod, 
including electricity and gas: gurage on 
ises, KB. E. LEFFLER, 7 Prospect 
Southwest. Telephone Hugenot 4249. 


Park 


APARTMENTS FOR SALE — 


vator apartment; near Columbia; bargain $500. 
: THE HOMING REALTY 
GOS W. time B., NX. 3.-C. 


‘rr 
4 


ma TO LET—FURNISHED 
NEW YORK, 135 West 56th (4) 


real kitchen, or 2 rooms, kitchenette; 


kitchenette if desired, 


—_— 


DESK SPACE _ 


LDBDLPDLA LPL 


Se ee ite te ee LOLOL LOL et 


NEW YORK CITY-“Desk space in small ad- 
vertising office, monthly, ineluding amail, 
telephone service. Room 810, 1133 Broadway 


So 


se | 


sell | 
commission; | business, en 


Db. C. | 


heading | 


DAY NURSERY) 


York 


(26th Street). Telephone Chelsea 24:8. 


PLO 


OC Aj Se 2 
“BROOKLYN, N. Y¥., 572 


heated, quiet room; study, heme 


! ladies; near subway. Prospeet 6861. REIMERS. | 


@BROOKLYN, N. Y., 120 Hancock St.—Large ! 


furnished rool, southern eXposute, separute 


kitebenette. suitable for 


| CONCORD, N H.—Furnished rooms, 


| 11 Prinee St. Tel. 616-Rh. 


4 NEW YORK CITY, 1 West 100th St., Beck | 


reasonable: | 


rooms overlooking park ; 
preferred. Call Academy 
~ or after 6. 


Sunny 
v212 
before 


| NEW YORK CITY, 533 West 112th ‘(7-C) | 


bright double room, modern apartment, near 
i Columbia. Cathedral 6478. 
i ‘ 


SOUTH ORANGE N. Jd. 
rooms, furnished, for light housekeeping : 
tian Seien Address 226 Waver- 
ly Pil. Tei, 2200 S&S. O. 


— ee ee — $$ __ 4 


ROORT AND BOARS 


WILL board and care for child 2 to s 
years of also furnished room ‘board 
optional): Scientists preferred; 

family; New Jersey suburb, 
New York (ity. Address Box 
; i Science Monitor, 270 


York ( 


~~ 


Bee. 


Christian 


for elderly people: pleas- 
situated: 3 Ridgewood Rd., 
established 1905: references 
ELIZABETH C. ENGLISH, 


PRIVATE home 


required. 


HELP WANTED — MEN 


APPLICATIONS from those desiring to serve 
in the stewards’ department of the sana- 
torium are always welcome 
at present a kitchen man is wanted. 
MANAGER, 910 Boylston St., Chestnut 
Mass. 


HELP WANTED—WOMEN 
PAA An” CAAA ese LAAT Awa ~~ <A OA AAAAN 
ENPERIENCED child's nurse, references 


required. Box <A-5, The Christian Seience 
Monitor, 270 Madison Ave., New York City. 


AGENCY 


rovernesses, 


desires positions 
for recommended infants’ nurses, 
housekeepers. Phone Academy 
W. 106th St... New York City. 
NEW YORK CITY 
petent finishers and 
49th Street. 


MISS AKRNSON 


eoni- 


Dressmaking: 
49 East 


drapers. 
ms * 

WANTED—DPittsfield, Mass., 

for six months or more, a thoroughly com- 

cook and a second maid. VDPlease 

, &tating nationality, weges required 

to MES. GEO. D, DUTTON, Hotel 

Princess, Isserca, Seabreeze, Fla. 


WE OFFER a real opportunity to a woman 
whose eduention, interests, and = experience 
(would qualify her for a constructive, char- 
acter-building sales service of the 
type which, after our very thorough 
retical and practical training, should 
her to a permanent and strongly remunera- 
tive connection ; 
plan with salaried supervisory and 
possibilities. THE BOOK HOUSE 
CHILDREN, Park Square Building, 


Boston, 


802-805 


_™ 


silesmen on commission basis, protected | ter- 
ritory in New England, New York and Penn- 
sylvania; a line of copyrighted advertising 
services: calendars, fans, thermometers and 
extensive line of leather. BRODERICK CO., 
Eystern Dis.; B. R. BARNS, Sales Mgr., 61 
Columbia St., Albany, N. Y. 


_ SOLOIST WANTED _ 


SOLOIST WANTED—Church in Greater 
New York City desires to engage soloist 
(Christian Scientist preferred). box 
F-7. The Christian Science Mauitor, 270 
Madison Ave., New York City. 


—_—- 


~ I 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


ALBERTA SMYTH EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
Uttice Positions for Discriminating People 
15 Park Row, N. Y., Suite 1406 Barclay 1229 


FLORENCR SPENCER—High-grade secre 
taries, executives, bookkeepers, stenographers. 
clerks. 2 West tird St.. N. ¥. C. Penn 0000, 


LOUISE C. HAHN—Opportunities for men 
and women seeking office positions. 280 B'way, 
New York City. Telephone Worth 1815, 


SITUATIONS J 


~~ 


business record; 


built 


successful 
he has 


has 
th. 


who 
past 


rT) 
years 


man 
the up a 


seemed best te 


he 


tain conditions § it 
interests to his partner; 
tions 
he ean 

handle a 
Rox iN 7, 
Madison Ave., 


serve In an executive cupacity 
branch office in New York City. 
‘The Christian. Sclence Monitor, 270 
New York City. 


property, | 
develop- | 
sox 401, Boothbay Harbor, Me. | 


. Y.—De- | 
lightful 9-room home: garden: bathing beach; | 
i. SAFFORD, Phone ‘51. 


HOUSES & APARTMENTS TO LET 


preni- | 


Cathedral 9549 | 


$f rooms, | 
modern, 


Lincoln Pil—Sunny, | 
privileges ; | 


2. Lafayette 4496-0. | 


homelike surroundings, central location. | 


Pwo connecting | 
(‘hris- | 


for consideration: | 
Write | 
Hill, | 


May Ist, | 


highest | 
theo- | 
lead | 


liberal commission and bonus | 
executive | 
FOR | 


WANTED — MEN 
~ 4 - » | } 
OPPORTUNITY to secure the services of a 


pros- | 
perous manufacturing business; owing to cer- | 
sell his 
now seeks connec- | 
with a progressive Organization where | 

or | 


lor Women and Children 
| 


seeks 
SHOE SHOP 


State Street Below Eagle 


a 
— 


Boyce & Milwain 
Are Showing 
SPRING STYLES 


inh 


66-68 State Street 


BEAUTIFULLY furnished light 7-room ele- | 


es N eck mear 


to Wear With the New Suit” 


Albany’s 
Millinery 
Hcead- 
quarters 


Phone Chase 274-W. 
— -- { 


Twe Entire 
Floors 
Haxclusively 
Devoted to 
Millinery 


| 


°1 N. Pearl Street. Albany, N. 


Cousins 


Modease Shoes 
The Style That’s Also Comfortable 


Cousins Modease in this city are to 
be had only at our See the 
stvles for Spring you'll 
call reasonable. 


J. & T. COUSINS 


9-11 North Pearl Street 


rp. I 
} 


store. 


at prices 


Cotrell and Leonard 


Ce | 


Broadway, Albany 


zim 


94th Birthday Celebration 


Not Sale, but Special Values in 


Every Department 


a 


CLOCKS 
SILVERWARE 


WATCHES 
DIAMONDS 


The Hall Mark Jeweler 
Frederick P. D. Jennings 


115 North Pearl St.. Albany, N. Y. 


Malden, | 


NOW 


Established 1908 | 


| 


| re 
| Men’s Suits and Overcoats. 


Printin 


| 66 Chenango Street 


THE TUCKER-SMITH AGENCY, Ine. | 


FRANK P, TUCKER ALLYN M. SMITH 


GENERAL INSURANCE 
1 Columbia Place, Head of Eagle St. 
Phone Main 6471 se 
) HARVEY A. DWIGHT 
Mason's Building Suppliesand Stone Tiles 
CHURCE AND PLUM ST 
Main 1110 Albany, N. Y. 
‘ 
CUA ki 
Mason’s Building Supplies 


JOHN T. D. BLACKBURN | : 
| 129 Water St.. Albany. N. Y. Main 998 


ALBANY'S UNIQUE TEA ROOM 


The Green Parrot 


Chapel St, Next to Capito! Theater 
Open 11:30 to 8 o clock 

West 4197-W 

Residence 


Est. 1857 


Phone West S2U07-W 


Garage oe 
CLARK'S 
EXPERT AUTO REPAIRING 
Satisfaction Our Motto 
FRED A. CLARK, 1 Willow St. 


Classified Advertisements for The 
Christian Science Monitor are re- 
ceived at the following advertising 
ottices: 

BOSTON 
107 Falimoutb St. ‘rel. Back Bay 4330 
NEW YORK 
270 Madison Ave. Tel. Caledonia 2706 
ONDON 
® Adelphi Terrace Tel. Gerrara 5422 
PARIS 
56, Faubourg St. Honore Tel. Elysée “1-99 
FLORENCE 
11 Via Magenta 
PHILADELPHIA 
902 Fox Bldg. Tel. Rittenhouse 9186 
CHICAGO 
1458 MéCormick Bldg. Tel. Wabash 7182 
CLEVELAND 
1658 Union Trust Bldg, Tel. Cherry 2099 
DETROIT 
455 Book Bldg. Tel. Cadillac 5035 
KANSAS CITY 
705 Commerce Bidg. Tel. Yelaware 0272 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Market St. Tel. Sutter 7240 
LOS ANGELES 


Tel 3406 


625 


626 Van Nuys Bldg. Tel. FAber 2980 
SEATTLE 
763 Empire Bldg. Tel. Main 3904 
PORTLAND, ORE 
1022 N. W. Bank Bidg. Tel. Mair 0420 
Also by Local Advertising Representa- 
tives im omopy cities throughout the 


United States.anud.other ~ duntries. 


| and rooting. oa 


| 


|976 ELMWOOD AVE.. 


| MABEL 


Albany 
POI, nn 
MUHLFELDERS, INc. 
55 North Pearl Street 


Now Showing the 
New Spring Styles 
in 
Millinery, Coats, Sutts, 
Dresses and Shoes 


“Our Business 1s Growing” 


Flowers Telegraphed to All 
Parts of the World 


40-42 Maiden Lane 


Electrical Fixtures and 
Household Appliances 
Authorized Agent for 
KE. N. Riddle, C. B. Rogers 


Laun-Dry-ette Washing Machine 
Hoover Suction Sweeper 


C. J. BERNHARDT, Inc. 


89 Maiden Lane 


Binghamton 
MARY MEDD, Ine. 


66 Chenango Street relephbone 1333 
EXCEPTIONAL VALUES 
In 
Women's Dresses of Flat (rene, 
All Colors, All Sizes, 857.50 


(;UARANTEED 
Clock, Jewelry Repairing 
and Engraving 


ARTHUR M. LEONARD, Jeweler 
72 Court Street Binghamton, N. Y. 


OO 


| 


Watch, 


LITTLE FOLKS SHOP 
a9 Carroll Street, 1 block south of Court 
Phone 66S-W 
COATS, HATS, FROCKS 
Girls 1 to 12 years. Boys 1 to 4 years 
Infants’ Wear 


MARY GEORGIA 

Telephone 1313 

Negligees, Underwear, Hosiery 
and Novelties 


Buftalo 


PBA PLP LLP LL 


Wals- Over 


aot at me 8 


Swi ES 


For Men and Women 


505-06 Main St. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


or All Occasions 


BRAYTON'S 


The Gift Shop of Buffalo 


599 Main Street, at Chippewa 


Silver. China. Glass. Art Goods 


To 
Meet Your 


Cards, Folders, Book- 


Requirements 
lets, Announcements, ~~ 
Letterheads, Etc. Seneca 0759 


Mark Hubbell Printing Co. 


457 Wasnington St. Mark Hubbell, Pres. 


Flowers and Plants 


For Every Occason 
F. T. D. MEMBER 


Central Park Greenhouses 


H. N. MOORE, Mer. Phone Cresnt 59E0 
2692 Main St. suffalo, N. Y. 


Telephones: Tupper..0705, Tupper 0706 


WIESE, Florist 


Flowers for Everybody 
F. T. D. MEMBER 


| 306-307 Washington Market. BUFFALO, ) > ¢ 


C. I. LANICH 


’ - . : ‘ 
Shoes for Everyone 
Tonowando Riv. 
Branch Store 
Delaware Ave., 


STANARD—!I porter 
HATS 
1369 Delaware Avenue. 


Wm. H. Beyer & Son 
and repaired, 


conductors 
8835. 


St. 3352 


S45 


Kenmore 


"S05 


installed, cleaned 
ventilating, 


Comstock Aye. Crescent 


Furnaces 


steel ceilings, gutters, 


BUFFALO AUTO RADIATOR CO. 
AUTOMOBILE RADIATORS 
MADE AND REPAIRED rs 
We Specialize in RebuildMg Radiators With 
New Cores 
Opposite Dodge St. 


1176 Main Street 


ELMWOOD FLORAL SHOP 
A. Aw. ERCKERT & SON 
Telegraph Delivery Service 

Cor. Bidwell Pkway. 

(Rid. O48) 


ELITE BEAUTY SHOPPE 
531 Elmwood <Ave., cor. W. Utica St. 
The Aud Building 
Shampooing Manicuring 

Phone Tupper 7877 


Marcel Waving 
H. RATH 


Cortland 


IO 
SN er 


WALL PAPER 
McKinney Doubleday Co. 
58 Main St., Cortland, N. Y. 


Agents for 
RICHELIEU CANNED 
FOODS 


L H. SWIFT 


Flo’s Marinello Shoppe 
15 Court Street 


8:30 A. M. to 6:00 P. 
Evenings by Appointment 


M. 
Phone 1734 


Elmira Si 
Swan & Sons-Morss Co., Inc. 
Insurance 
Elmira, N. Y. 


Hulett Building 


WENZ & JACOB CO. 


Meats and Groceries 
EGGS. BUTTER AND CHEESS 


483 East Water Street 
Phone 3217 We Deliver 


4 


THE CHRISTIAN 


SCIENCE MONITOR, 


BOSTON, THURSDAY, 


MARCH 25, 1926 


ADVERTISEMENTS UNDER CITY HEADINGS 


NEW YORK 


NEW YORK 


NEW YORK 


NEW YORK 


NEW YORK 


NEW 


YORK 


NEW YORK 


NEW YORK 


Elmira 


(Continued ) 


The Gorton Company 
107 EB. WATER STREET 
Elmira New York’s Quality 
Woman's. Shop 


LOCKWOOD’'S 


DOLLAR CLEANING and PRESSING 
SERVICE 


Street Phone 4310 


109 E. Church 


Wright Electric Co. 


Everything Electrical 
118 North Main §&t., me 2 


Elmira, 


Fort Edward 
FRED A. DAVIS 


Insurance and Real Estate 
Crane Building, Fort Edward, N. Y. 


—_ 


Jamestown 


Five Point Groceteria 
Main, Pine and Ejghth Streets 


Tinest of Groceries, Fruits and 


Vegetables 
We deliver for 10c. 


‘JOSEPH I R. ROGERS 


ABRAHAMSON-BIGELOW CO. 
Jamestown’s 
Big 
Department 
Store 


Entire Building 
114-116-118-120 West Third Street 


The Silk and Specialty Shop 


MASONIC TEMPLE 


Specializing in Silks, Woolens and 
Cotton Dress Goods 
WE CARRY VOGUE PATTERNS 


RICHELIEU 
Pure Food Products 


. Fresh Fruits and Vegetables 
Imported and Domestic Delicacies 


The Donelson Grocery Co. 


20 East Third Street Phone 333 


NELSON’S STORE 
of SPECIALTY SHOPS 


Women’s and Misses’ Ready-to-Wear 
Silks, Wash Goods, Linens and 
Accessories 
THE M. R. NELSON 
DRY GOODS COMPANY 
106-108-110 East 2nd &t., Jamestown, N. Y. 
The Store That Gives Most of the Best 
for the Least 


Linquest Electric Co. 
“The Electric Shop” 


209 Main Street, Jamestown, N. Y. 


Sole Agents for Thor Electric Washing 
and Ironing Machines 


A. B. MANLEY 


Insurance plus Service 
300 weg ol Building 
West Third Street 


HARPER METHOD 


Shampooing, Marcel Waving, 
Manicuring, 


Mezzanine Floor, Hotel Jamestown 
Phone 2699-W 


LANDY BROTHERS . 


_ TAILORS 
CLEANERS 


792 East Second Street 


DYERS 
Telephone 2268-J | 


Red Star Wubrication Service, Inc. 
‘114 East Fourth Street . 


Tisocs ‘Gasoline Metor Oils 


NEILSON?S 


The Little Shop Around the Corner 


HATS OF DISTINCTION 
Hotel Samuels Bldg. 214 Cherry St. 


Mauser’s Greenhouse 
70 McDannel Avenue 
All mints of Cut Flowers and Plants 
for the coming season 


Mathews Corset Shop 
307 MAIN STREET 
Our Shop Invites Your Patronage 
oh sell Eevemnetses and Wraparounds to fit 
gna styles of Silk Underwear 


‘WOOD | & ANDERSON 


710 North Main Street 
Fresh and Salt Meats, Poaltry, etc. 
We Deliver 


BASSETT 


Square Deal Jeweler 
302 MAIN STREET 


Kenmore 


JOHNSON & SON 
Expert Dry Cleaners 


2874 Delaware Ave. Riv. 1339 
E. R. ASHBERY 
Nash and Ajax 


Sales and Service 
2968 Delaware Ave. §—_— Riverside 8264 


The MOORE HAT SHOPPE 


Millinery—Dresses—H osiery 
282: ‘Delaware Ave. 


GEORGE J. SCHLEHR 


Jeweler and Gift Shoppe 
poapees Watch Pow sage 


Greeting Cards 
2810 Delaware Ave. Ri. 2480 


~ 


Kenmore 


ul Continued Re 


HAMILTON & CLARK, INC. 


A Good Place to Buy Furniture 
2896 Delaware Ave. .  Riterside 1361 
WE DELIVER ANYWHERE 


“Try NEUSTADTER First” 


Dry Goods, Men’s and Boys’ Furnishings 
Rubbers, Arctics. 


2786 Delaware Ave. Riverside 2345 


The Alcobar Company 


Home-Made Candies and Ice Cream. ‘Try a 
box of our Chocolate Coated Nuts and 
Confections. 


2791 DELAWARE AVENUE 


HARRISON H. BURY 
KENMORE’S PIONEER 
FURNITURE HOUSE 


298388 Delaware Avenue Riv. 


2262 


Better Meats 
HARRY J. GALLE 


12 Markets 
Delaware Ave. at La Salle 


IRWIN’S GROCERY 


For Your Daily Grocery Needs 
Fresh Fruits and Vegetables 
We Deliver 
2793 Delaware Ave. 


Riv. 1702 


Riv. 3253 


LONG ISLAND 


Far Rockaway _ 


PALL LD Le el 


Say it with F lowers — 
DALSIMER, Florist 


1920 Mott Avenue, Far Rockaway 
Telephone 0700 F. R. 


Hempstead 


PAUL GERLE 


261 Fulton Street Hempstead, L. I. 
Phone Hemp. 531-W 


Delicatessen and Fancy Groceries 
ALL KINDS OF 


Home-Made Salads Fresh Daily 
New and Exclusive 


Spring Models 

ret . FOR 

_. Women, Men and Children. 

“ They are worth while seeing. 
BERKELEY SHOE 

20 Main Street, Hempstead, L. OF 


OSCAR HOFFMAN 
d Delicatessen and Grocery 


45 Main S8t..,. 


i. 


Richmond Hill 
ICE SERVICE CO. 


Incorporated 
(Armstrong Branch) 
Jamaica Ave. & 12ist St. Tel. ” vhitinte 8360 | 


Coal and Ice Delivered 


Anywhere -.in this vicinity 
Ice delivered all over Greater New York | 


HENRY BAHRENBURG 


Incorpora fed 
Rich. -Hill 43$0-4331 
115-19 Jamaica Ave., near 116th St. 


QUALITY MEATS 


Hempstead, L. I. 


é Woodmere _— ‘a 
Mrs. B. R. MATTHEWS 
REAL ESTATE 


5 Irving Place Tel. Cedarfurst_ 3222 


Mount Vernon 


Phonés : Oakwood 9128-29 


KAPLAN’S MARKET 
A. KAPLAN, Prop. 


53 South Fourth Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. _¥. 


Branches: 


471 So. 6th Ave., Mt. Vernon 
70 Pondfield Road, Bron ville 


Telephone NON i 
HAND LAUNDRY, Inc. 


‘ 15 West Third Street 
Laundry work, all descriptions. 
sistent with work produced 
rendered. 


A. LAURICELLA & SONS 


High Grade 


Groceries, Fruits and 
Vegetables 


53 So. 4th Ave. Tel. Oak. 9128, 9129 


The Progressive Valet 


Répairing—Cleaning—Dyeing 


gap com 
service 


118 Prospect Avenue 
Phones Oakwood 9200-9201 


CLARE BELLE 


Week Days 
Luncheon 65c-4-Dinners $1. 00 
‘ Sunday Dinner $1.25 
23 Cottage Ave. Phone H. C. 1326 


FITZGIBBON’S 
STORAGE WAREHOUSE 


Local and Long Distance Moving 
Packing, Crating and Shipping 


45 South 8rd Avenue. Phone Oak. 8577 


CHARLES J. SCHOEN 


Insurance 
P. A. Murray Agency, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Tel. Oak 9427 & 8 


MISS MARIE SCHEIER 


Permanent Waving 
Manicuring 


12 East First St, Tel. Oakwood 9699 


LILY CLEANERS and DYERS 
Formerly 
Universal Cleaners and Dyers 
East Third Street 
BEN SCHILLINGER, Proprietor 
Phone Oakwood _6851 


WALTER F. OZMON 
Plumbing Contractor 
§ East Second St. Tel. Oakland 6656 


MME. E. BLAND 


For. Style, Quality, Service, Cloaks 
and Gowns 
29 Sout! 4th Avenue 


Shampooiny 


SPEIDEL’S BAKERY 
2006 Delaware Avenue 


Pure Baked Goods 
Fresh Dally ” 


EDNA-LEE PICKETT 


Teacher of Piano and Theory 
Studio—Masonic Temple 


Res. Phone—Hillcrest 56124-M. 


Mount Vernon 
(Continued) 


I. MILLER’S Latest Creation. 
Alligator Trim and Saddle 
Cuban Heels Reasonably Priced 


"A. J. RICE & CO, 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
The Little Folks Shop 
Infants’, Children’s and Misses’ 


W ear 
9 So. 4th Avenue Tel. Oak. 8569 


BON TON DAIRY 
BUTTER and EGGS 


157 So. Fourth Ave. Tel. Oak 8631 
Hotels and Restaurants Supplied 


FRED C. ROSCHER 


Stationery 


CORONA TYPEWRITERS 
19 South 4th Avenue 


VICTORY SHOE REPAIRING 
AND SHINE PARLOR 
So. 4th Ave. D. De BELLIS 


205 


The MOUNT VERNON TRUST 
COMPANY 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
Resources over $16,000,000.00 
Invites Your Banking Business 


WESTCHESTER 
FURNITURE HOUSE 


ERNEST BALZANO, Prop. 
Third St. Phone Oak. 9013 


MOUNT VERNON 


Attractive homes for sale or rent—conveniently 
located in restricted sections only. Consult 


rn. R. RAGETTE, Realtor 
16-18 E. lst St., Mount Vernon, N. Y 


Che Acme Painting Co. 


HEDLEY SEVALDSEN, Prop. 
$27 So. Fifth Ave. ‘Tel. Oak. 8162 _ 


44 W. 


New York City _ 


‘Academy 2292 Established 1910 


MME. ESTELLE 


922 Amsterdam Ave., bet. 105-106th St. 
New York — 
Dry Cleaning—Fancy Dyeing 


Out of Town Patronage Solicited 
Full Line of Jewelry Novelties 


ATSON & CO. 


Est. 1837 « 
~_Diamonds— Watches 


3A Jewelry 
MAIDEN LANE Cortlandt 2359 


Daily Freight Service Between New ° 
York City and Southern New England 


The Hegeman Transfer 


and 


' Lighterage. Terminal, Inc. 
399 Washington St., New York City 


WILLIAM M.CONANT & CO. 


Accountants~—Tax Consultants 


171 Madison Avenue Telephone 
New York City Ashland 6760 


Radiant Painting & Decorating Co. 
. 108 West 15th St., N. ¥. C. 
Painting and Paperhanging 
Reasonable estimates. 
‘’ Watkins 2536 
MEN’S FINE SHOES 


At Moderate Prices 


THE SHOE BOX 


| 2031 Broadway at 70th St., New York City 


Cards—Pictures—F raming 
UNUSUAL—DIFFERENT 
THE MOTTO SHOP 
141 Cedar Street Rector 3719 


FYPIST . NOTARY 
MULTIGRAPHING 


- GREAMER ADVERTISING AGENCY 
261 West 125th Morningside 1123 


Boulevard Hand Laundry 
We desire to serve you 

oo. work—Please the critical 
rompt Call and Delivery 


200 West 69th St. Tel. Trafalgar 3470 


Do 


Brooklyn 


BP PLA LOLA LOL LOL OL el 


Useful Gifts Men Appreciate 


de 


| 
Men’s Smart Haberdashery. 


137 E. Fordham Rad. 1619 Broadway 


Bronx Brooklyn 
Phone Buckminster 4040 
W. GARTNER 
wannene Bee as formerly with 
sp Nestle, New York | 
The Best and Latest Nestle 
Permanent Wave with a 
A ' Finishing Set Like a Marcel 
Wave. (Finger Wave), 
Price $18.00 
1921 Church Ave., near B. M. T. 
Church Ave. Station, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
We Clean, Press, Dye, Alter 
and Repair Everything 
521 Nostrand Ave. Lafayette 6929 


Bronxville 


WESTCHESTER 
FUEL COMPANY 


Quality Coal 


N. Y. 
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Tuckahoe, Tels. 1472-3 


Wé Wish to Express Appreciation for the 
Patronage of Our Bronxville Friends 


ENGLISH & LEGGAT 

Carpenters and Builders 

464 Highland Ave. Tel, Oakwood 7058 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


tie 
on 


Phone Bronxvill> pt 
CEDAR STREET GARAGE 
GEORGE ILSE, Proprietor 
14 Cedar Street Bronxville, N. Y. 


M. KALISH 
Tailor &@ Valet 


Cleaners and Dyers 
Phone Bronxville 3338 Hotel Gramatan Arcade 


Tel. 3804 907 


LAWRENCE C., 1USO- 
THE BRONXVILLE ‘TAILOR 
Ladies’ Tailoring a Specialt 

Cleaning, Pressing, Dyeing and »Bleati 
58 Pondfield Road Bronxville, N. 


Y. 


Bronxville 
( Continued) 


THE. CUSTER ARMS 


671 Palmer Ave. Tel. 2446 
Club Breakfast 7:30—9 Luncheon 12—2 
Dinner 6—7:30 
Sunday Dinner 1—3; Supper 6—7 
Special arrangements for me y parties 
Orders taken for Cakes, Salac and Sandwiches 


Pt 


Studio Arcade 
Bronxville, N. Y. 
2548 Webster Ave., 
near Fordham Rd., 


i 
CANDIES OF QUALITY 


Pelham 


en Oa ee a ee PPC LOL LL 


THE SHOP CONVENIENT 
311 5th Avenue, No. Pelham 


MAY L. TAYLOR 


Articles for men, women and children— 
Stockings. Neckwear, Underwear, Notions, 


McCALL’S PRINTED PATTERNS 


B. Subitzky 


House Furnishings, Paints, 
Hardware, Sporting Goods 
129 Fifth Phone Pel. 1647 


You may have your Permanent Wave 
in Pelham this year. 

Expert Workmanship Reasonable Prices 

THE VANITY SHOP 

Building ° Tel. Pelham 8201 


PAPPALLALA 


Avenue 


Brook 


Rochester 
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Men’s Topcoats 


Tt is the exception when a man can 
secure at the beginning of the season a 
fine new Spring topcoat at an end-of-the- 
season price. 

But such is the case here. We have 
some splendid coats, importéd and Rocheés- 


ter made qualities that usually sell from 
$35 to $40—for $26.50. 


They are on Second Floor, 


Every woman will he interested in our 
Hosiery announcement which appears on 
another page of this paper. 


‘SIBLEY, LINDSAY 
& CURR COMPANY 


4 


‘The House of Perfect Diamonds” 
ESTABLISHED 1834 


JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS 


Main Street East, cor. Stillson 
Hiram Sibley Building 
Rochester, N, Y. 


ASK FOR 
VERTEX RAVEL-STOP 
Silk. Stockings for Women 


“No runs through the 
VERTEX WAVELINE” 


McCURDY & CO. 


Rocheste?, N 


350 


SANI- CLEANING 
Is Dry Cleaning at Its Best 
58 Chnton Ave. N. 
398-South Avenue 


E.S. BOHACHEK Inc. 


Fire and Automobile 
Insurance 
in DIVIDEND Paying Companies’ 


‘CADILLAC BUILDING 
171 COURT STREET 


ARMEN’S 
LOWERS 


$31 Driving #*ark Avenue 
Glen 1240 Res. Glen 4484-M 


Quality at Low Cost 
HARRIS 


CHEVROLET 
' CORP’N 


58 PLYMOUTH AVENUE N. 


BRADLEY A. COOK, Inc. 
Interior Decorators 
Wall Paper 


Contracting Painters 
224 Chestnut Street Stone: 7075 


FLORA E. CULP 


Firsching Frocks 


COMPLETE LINE NETHERWEAR 
Glenwood 4541 All Sizes 


LOUISE ELLISON 
HARPER METHOD 


Shampooing, Manicuring 
746 Mercantile Bidg. Stone 1527 
aoe W. E. ROOT 
314 Knickérbocker Ave. Glenwood 1675-M 
HIGH GRADE SHRUBS 
Peonies, Perennials—Grass Seeds 
and Fertilizers. 
LANDSCAPING 
All Stock Guaranteed 


FLOWERS 


for Weddings, Graduations and 
All Other Occasions 


ROCHESTER FLORAL CO. 


83 FRANKLIN STREE’ 


Mrs. HAZEL P. KUPFERBERG 
1297 Park Ave. Park 109-X 


Women’s and Children’s Dressmaking 
Remodeling—Alterations 
Charges Moderate. 


PROJANSKY CO. 


Tailors for Gentlewomen 
39 EAST AVE. 


THE CORNUCOPIA, Ince. 
Broad Street, corner Fitzhugh 


Luncheon and Dinner 
Special Dinner $1.00 


Original Paintings, Pastels and Etchings at 


THE LITTLE GALLERY 
Highly artistic Moderately priced 
Greeting Cards for All Occasions 
M. & L. SEIBOLD, Williams St. at East Ave. 


Roses, 


Stone 5505 


TEMPLE BARBER SHOP 


405 Temple Building 
Corner Franklin and North Sts. 


FRED FRANK JACOB SCHULZ 
The SENECA FLORIST 
Flowers for All Occasions 


HOTEL SENECA ARCADE 
Phone Stone 2670 


EBLING HARDWARE 
and PLUMBING CO., Inc. 


- The Complete Hardware Store — 
“2840-42 Delaware Ave. Ri. 3500-3501 


EGGERT & AGINS 


Jewelers P 


Fine watch repairing Jewelry remodeled 
17 So. 4th Ave, Phone Oakwood 9131 


ERNESTINE HOUSEL 


77 Pondfield Road 


Spring Frocks and Sport Hats 
Bronxville, N. Y. 


WALTER S. STROWGER 
REAL ESTATE BROKER 


ll Lamberton Park Genesee 4959 


-_— 


Rochester 


(Continued) 


Walk-Over 
Shoes 


324 East Main St. 


PLAIN SEWING 


HEMMING and MENDING 


MRS MAY LOOMIS 
13 Richard Street 


Schenectady 


Satisfying i sseuds 
The basis on which he Capitol Trust | 
Company Invites your business is that. 
of mutual helpfulness. 

“Capi ol” service is helping thousands | 
to a new appreciation of banking and 
a new realization of how effectively their 
banking needs can be fulfilled. 


Remember the Name 
“CAPITOL TRUST” 
CAPITOL TRUST CO. 


Wall and State Sts., Schnectady, Wen me 


Greater Barney's 


House Furnishing Dept. 
Domestic and Imported 


CHINA 


Kitchen Wares—Lamps 


Visit Our Cafetcria 


Fownes 
Gloves 


Stetson 


H ats 
Sam -— Sam Jr. 


ASHIEYS? 


SCHENECTADY CLOTHING CO 
313-315 State. Near theDepat 


KUPPENHEIMER CLOTHES 


on ‘“ 
erm ECTADY 
Insuring A gency, Inc. 
General Insurance 
258 State Street Tel. 10260 
R. N. CRAGGS, President 
DeWITT’S LUNCH 
HOWENSTEIN & VAN PATTEN 
Food Cooked with. the 
HOME FLA 
118 Jay hereat 
Picture Framing—Writing Papers 


Office Kyuipment and Greeting Cards at the 
City’s Greeting, Card Center. 


JOHNSON’S GIFT SHOP 
One Six Seven Jay Street 
(Next to Mohican Market) 


CRAIG & CO., Inc. 
118 Er.c Blvd: Phone 721 


John's Manville Asbestos Shingles 
CURE ALL ROOFING TROUBLES 


G. K. ACKERMANN & CO. 
CHAS. C. BRAUNHARDT, Proprietor 
Fancy Meats and Groceries 
Cor. Eastern Ave. and McClellan St. 
Tel. 4216 


WALTER S. WoopD COAL Co. 
Coal and. Wood 


Phone 259 


" 
vu 


Room 401, Lorraine Block _ 


NORHAM 
STORAGE BATTERY CO., Inc. 


Custom made Batteries with exceptional 
qualities 
217 Mohawk Avenue, Scotia 


Phone 3012 
EMPIRE LAUNDRY 


6 Jay Street 
Just Call 33 


“A Bite to Eat and Something Sweet” 
CREGAN’S 


SODA—TEA ROOM—CANDY 
SCHENKOTADY N, Y. 
GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 

AMSTERDAM N. Y. 


THE WALLACE CO. 
Always Reliable 


Everything for personal 
for the home. 


417 STATE ST. 


RINDFLEISCH 
_ CLEANER AND DYER 
146 Jay St Phone 3486 


Gas, Oils, Auto Supplies 


asting atisfaction ecured 
eavitt & ons ervice 


32 Mohawk Ave., Scotia, N. ae 


G. E. VAN VORST CoO., INC. 
Plumbing—Heating—Roofing 


Hardware and Radio Sets 


47 Mohawk Ave., SCOTIA 
Phone 7 11 


Telephone 7111 E. U. TROUT 


Oldfield—Howe—Firestone 


Full line of BALLOON Tires 
THE QUALITY TIRE SHOP 
Quality and Price at Redmond’s Gas Station 


Van Voast & Leonard . 
INSURANCE 


154 BARRETT ST. 


AUTO TIRES 


REVERE—UNITED STATES—SEBYSRLING 
NORWALK Free Tire Service 


ALLING RUBBER CO. 
254 STATE ST. Phone 6170 


Ye Copper Kettle Candies 


Made by CORA L HARRADEN 
in. her own HOME 
Store at 140 Jay St. 


HOLTZMANN’S 


Quality Clothes 
Since 1871 
359 State St. 


wear and 


Phone 2700 


Phone 3486 


~_— 


Syracuse 


~~ 7. 


‘R. A. VANDERMEULEN | 


Automobile Compens..tion and 
Fire {nsurance 


Keith Bldg. 


SUNFLOWER 
RESTAURANT 


264 ‘E. Onondaga Street 
Near Court House Circle 


WERNER F. BULTMAN | 
FLORIST 


151 James St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
When vou think of flowers, think of Bultman 


CHAS. A. COX 


Cleanser and Dyer 
Hoffman and Hanna Consolidated 
2632 S. SALINA ST, W -8374, W-9012 


Tel. 2-3332 


Syracuse 


om ( Continued) 


~ ARTHUR H. HINES © 


Genera: Insurance 


Automobile Liability, Property Damage, 
Theft, 


re, 


etc. 


Phone 2-1018 


1031 O. C. 5S. 


Bank Bidg. 


Dunham & Holmes 


MILLINE Y—HOSIERY 


AND TOITET REQUISITES 


447 S. Salina Street 


Troy 


PALRLAAPALD SO 


PPL LP ALLL ah Lhe 


antilever 
Shoe 


Sizes 2-10 


Widths AAAA-E 


Expert Fitting 


Cantilever Shoe Shop, Inc. 
35 Third Street, Troy 


QUACKENBUSH & Co. 


Established 
a ae 


1824 


is sme 


Ready Made 
Sash Curtains 


75c Pair 


Fine Quality 
Scrim With Double Hems 


ORIGINALITY 


is the keynote 


of engagement and 


wedding gifts now displayed at our 


Jewelry, 
ments. 


Silverware and Art Depart- 


Spite 2 CG. 


Jewelers and Silversmiths 


. Troy, 


die 


The ices of 
CLIMAX 


READY 


MIXED PAINT 


CASTLE FLOOR FINISH 


Anson R. Thompson Co. 


397 RIVER STREET 


OCKER 


'S 


Walk-Over 


Boot Sh 


Op 


40 Third Street 


Troy, N. 


p 


THE 


Muhlfelder Co.., Inc. 


20 Third Street 
“Troy’s Finest Woman's Shop” 


New and 
Apparel, 


Correct 


and later 


Millinery, Wearing 
Accessories for present 
wear. 


“The Old Reliable Howae” 


Broughton Fur Co. 
FURS ano CLOTH COATS 


Troy, N.Y 


30 3-305 River Sr 


DIAMONDS 


WATCHES 
JEWELRY 
ADE LS 


354 BROADWAY 


sy th De, B 


> 


The 


DRUMMOND GROCERY 


“The Store of 
Quality and Service” 


113 Fourth Street 


Phone Troy 1259 


‘Schmidt & Koerner 


Compa 


ny 


Rugs, Furniture, Lamps 


331-353 River Street, Troy 


Lavender’s Book Store 


Books, Stationery, Church and 
School re 


Ph j 069 
Albany Branch, 95 Washington Ave. 


a 


V ASA’S GLOVES 


Kid, Fabric and Silk 
Rollins’ Run-stop Hosiery 
Handkerchiefs 


452 Broadway 


HUFF UMBRELLA STORE 


Umbrellas repatred, recovered and 
made to order. 
861 BROADWAY 


Corsets, Silk Hosiery, 


MARY 


Fulton and Fourth 


toom 21, Weed Bidg., 


Underwear 
A. KELLY 
Sts. 

upstairs, elevator 


Utica 


MILLINERY. 


Featuring Trimmed Hats 


at Reasonable prices 


R. H. CANFIBLD., 188 Genesee Street 


R. C. SHACKELTON 
Rug and Drapery Shop 


248 Genesee Street, Utica, N. Y. 
Telephone 3921 


WALTER 8. PURVIS | 


Stationer 


84 Genesee Street 


PRINTER 


Tel. 


Binder 


Otica 482 


NEW 


gees, Sport Dresses, 


At the 

.,oqa 
SESSIONS SHOP 
With an ultra smart line of Ladies’ 
Netherwenr, 


Negli- 
Imported 


Perfumes, and Novelties of unusual character. 


FLORENCE MAY 
24 Devereux St:, Utica, 


IG 


ie - 


Tel. 4270 


Utica 


(Continued) 


A new top often makes 
a new car 


Our Top Department is ready to 
serve you. 


UTICA MOTOR 
CAR COMPANY 


CHANCELLOR PARK 


UTICA, N. Y. Telephone 7011 


A Safe Place to Satisfy Your 
Musical Needs 
Buckingham & Moak Co. 
Established 1821 
“The Oldest Retail Piano Business 
it the United States” 
Pianos Radios 
Victrolas 


119-121 Genesee Street, Utica, N. Y. 


The Fashion Center of Utica 
D. PRICE & CO. 
Genesee at Devereaux 


Coats, Dresses, Suits, Furs 
and Millinery 


Complete assortments, attractive prices. 


CHARLES F. BAKER & CO. 
FLORISTS 


SEASONABLE FLOWERS 


Established 45 years 
809 Cornelia St. Phones 1221-122 


REAL ESTATE 
INSURANCE 


HUGH R.JONESs 


COMPANY 


Jones Building Phone 1649 


SiBIN-BLOCSH 


Smart Clothes 
For Men 


MCN ALLY 


Utica 4787 


WILLARD & 


123 Genesee Street 


Removal Sale 
Save 10% to 50% on Diamonds, Jewelry, 
Silverware and Clocks 


EVANS & SONS 


206 Genesee St., Utica, N. Y. 


QUALITY—SERVICE—PRICE 


The reasons for our hundreds of 
satisfied customers 


PLANTERS GROCERY CO. 


Pearl and Washington Sts. Phone 525-52 


FoR SALE 
The Mariin Label 
Satisfaction. 


in Progress. 
is Guarantee of 


HENRY MARTIN CO. 


Martin Building, Utica, N. Y. 


ACKERKNECHT’S MARKET) 


Meats and Manufacturers of 
Meat Products 


Now 


Prime 


Utica 


(Continued) 


Nowhere Can You Choose 
Your New Spring Apparel 
More Satisfactorily Than 

at the Reberts Store 


We have carefully selected 
stocks of mew merchandise that 
we know will find ready re- 
sponse among our patrons. 


And our prices are always fair. 


John A. Roberts & Co. 


“Utica’s Greatest Store” 


Genesee and Devereux Streets 


Utica Trust and Deposit 
Company 


Offers 
Complete Financial Service 
4% Interest Paid Accounts 
Genesee and Lafayette Streets 


East Side Branch 
Bleecker and Albany Streets 
Utica, N. Y. 


Sessions Millinery 


Combines Siyle and Quality with 
Economy 


Wholesale as Well as Retail 


F. W. SESSIONS 
MILLINERY CO. 


20-24 Devereux St.., Y. 


- 


Utica, N. 


EXHIBITION 

of 

Paintings and 
Drawings 
Irs 
RUDOLPH TANDLER 

At Utica Publie Library 
March 13th to April Ist. 


Cantilever Shoes 
For Men and Women 


CANTILEVER SHOE SHOP 


Cor. Blandina & Union Sts., Utica, N. Y. 


C. SAUTTER’S SONS 
Footwear and Hostery 
114-116-118 Genesee Street 


Phone 4672 


Yonkers 


i 


R. C: RICe 


MEN’S SHOP 
HATS and HABERDASHERY 
498 So. B’way Near Lawrence St. 


Open Evenings 
™* HOOVER Sikvice CO. 


SERVICE 
443 South 


Broadway 
“HOOVER” SWEEPERS 


“EASY” WASHERS — 


GIVE FLOWERS 
From the 
HOLLYWOOD FLORIST 
N, MASSAS, Prop. 
Tel. 5404 


36 So. meenducns 
HYGRADE LAUNDRY 
The Laundry That Delivers the Goods 


109 McLean Avenue 
PHONE 1492 AND WE WILL CALL 


NEW CROWN MARKET 


S. KERN, Prop. 


808 Charlotte Street 2hone 2871-2872 


22 LAWRENCE ST. PHONE 2643 


THE CHRISTIAN 


NEW YORK } 
Albany—The Ten Eyck Hotel, State St.; | 
W. J. Caulsun & Co., State St. and Broad- 
way. 
Auburu—Koon Bros., 121 Genesee St.; Merle 
A. Steele, 24 State St. 
Bayside, L. t.—J. B. Adelstein; H. Gelbaum. 
Bedford Hills—-Max Rosenberg. 
Binghamtun—secnurity Mutual 
Stand. Court House Sq. 
Bronxville—Union News Co. 
Brooklyn—St. George Hotel and stand on) 
Henry St. between Pineapple aud Orange St. 
Buffalo—Union News Co.. Néw York Central | 
Station; Statler Hotel, Niagara Square; 
Lafayette Hotel, Washington and Clinton 
Sts.; Buffalo Hotel, Washington and Swan 
Sts.; Ford Hotel. Delaware “ave. and Cary | 
St.; Hotel Touraine, 274 Delaware Ave.; 
Hotel Lenox, 140 North ae. Stuyvesant 
Apattments, 245 Elmwood Ave.: F. Lorenzo, 
Main and Perry Sts.: L. Ranallo,-Main and 
Exchange Sts.; Joe Mullin, Main and Swan 
Sts.; F. Tomasula, Main and South Division 
Sts.; Geo. Hubbard, Main and Clinton Sts. 
Thos. McCarthy, Main and Court Sts.; Leo 
hiforgieto, Main and Court Sts. ; Billy Tere- 
si, Main and Genesee Sts.: P. Dipasquale, 
West Chippewa and Franklin Sts.: Anton 
Autolina, West Bagle and Franklin Sts.: 
ee et COrs Ellicott Sq.; Neigh- 
borheod Shoppe, 1361 Main St.; : Oliver Clock 
Brisbane Bldg.: New York Tel. Bldg.; Wal- 
bridge Bldg.: George 8S. Baer, 289 Bryant 
St. sae ag Griffith, 2189 Seneca St.; J. S. 
Constantine, cor, West Utica and Main Sts.; 
The Uinon News Stand, D. L. & W. Sta- 
tion. 
Chautauqua—Chautauqua Book Store. 
College Point, lL. I.—Morris Kellerman. 
Dobbs Ferry—Israel Bros., 77 Main St. 
Douglaston, L. 1.—A. Abrons. 
Flmira—RKathbun House. 
Far Rockaway, L. I.—M. Malvin, 
Forest Hills, I.. I.—I. Chaikin. 
Flushing—H. Gelbaum. Bay Side—Irvin 
Broadway; L. Rosenblum; Long Islan 
Co., Bridge St.; Long Island News 
Main 8t. 
DR heb erage State 
t 


Bldg. News 


Mott Ave. 


Wolf. 
News 
Co., 


Railway Co., South 


—_— City—Day’s News Stand. 89 Franklin 
; The Goody Shop, Nassau Blvd. 
Gloversvilie—Vine's News Room, 3 So. Main 
Cowles & Brown Co. Bookshop, 9 North 
Main St.; Swear’s News Room, Main and 
Washington Sts. 
Great Neck, L, I.—M. Gordon. 
Greenwich—-Fred R. Davis. 
Hempstead, L. I.—Touis Mebrtens, 
St.: Métris Cohen, 296 Front St. 
St.: Morris Cohen, 206 Front 8t.; 
Fuchs, 38 Main St. 
Hornell—C. ff. Houck, 164 Main St. 
Ithaca—Kellog & Son, 109 East State St. 
Jamaica—Waiting Room News Stand, Main 
Station, L. I. .: Frank Schellinger, 
Union Hall St. Station, L. I. R. R.: Sniper's 
Stand, 100th St. and Jamaica Ave., Hollis. 
Jamestown—The Rumpneey House: Mason 
News Co.; Smith's News Stand, 211 East 


rd St, 
Katonah—Frank Gumboldt. 
Kenmore—Kenmore Book Shop, 2827 Delaware 


Ave. 
me Sagat Hotel News Stand, 2 Main 


t 

Lynbrook—J. Epstein & Master; 

1) Hemstead Ave. 

Mount Vernon—The New York. New Haven 
& Hartford R. R. at Main Station, entrance 
at 8rd Ave. to Main Station: Columbus Arve. 
Station: Pelham Station: New York, West- 
chester & Boston Railroad at the East Third 
Street Station. 

Murray Aill. LL. 1.—Murray FAlll News Co.: 
John Kastner. 49 Boerum Avenue. 


157 Henry 
Cohen & 


L. Popper, 


Newbureh—Hudson Valley News Co., 1 we 
$t.; Plaza Hotel, Broadway ; Palatine Hotel. | 


SCIENCE MONITOR 


IS FOR SALE IN 


New Rochelle—New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Station. 

New York City—'‘‘lhe Bronx’’—Mr. Bergman, - 
151 KE. Burnside Ave.; Mr. Chambers, 19017 
Walton Ave.; Jack Goldstein, 2012 Boston — 

; W. Kapler, S. W. Cor. 180th St. and : 

>; S. Katzman, 42 East. 167th St.; 

700 East 160th St.; James 

St. and Melrose Ave. : Ww. 

iubenson, "1862 Jerome Ave., near 

St.: H. Salpeter, 1200 Boston Road; M. ., 

Suslin, 870 Melrose Ave. Mr. Swasky, ‘More - 

ris Park Ave. and Hunt Ave.; P. Weissberg, : 

2287 Jerome Are... S. E. Cor. 183rd_ St. 

Sal Saltzman. 390 East 167th St. ; Mr. 

Lubelsky. 951, Freeman St.: Mr. Shetler, 

1751 Boston Road, foot of 174th St. Sub- 

way Station; IL. . Wolfson, 52 William 

D. Ruda, 76 William St.; Will Brau- 

523 W. 164th St. Hanni an News 

S. KE. Cor. 66th and roadway ; 

News Stand No. 3, Pennsylvania 

Terminal; LaPlata Exchange, 523 West 
138th St. 

Northport—W. H. Barto’s News Stand, Wood- 
bine Ave. 

111 


Oneltda—Galbraith Bros. 
A. Ketcham Stationery 


177th : 


News Stand, 


Lenox Ave. 
Patchogue, L. I.—W. 
Store, 10 So. Ocean Arve. 

Pelham—U nion News Co. 

Pleasantville—Oxman & Weinstock. 

Port Chester—Union News Stand, New Haven 
Railroad Station. 

Port Washington, L. I.—M. Levine, 62 Main 
St. ; Horowitz. 

Queens, L. 1.—M. Dines, Jerico Road 

Rooserelt—Samuel Nathan. 

RochesterUnion News Co., New York @ene 
tral Station; J. Syracusa, Main St., East, 
and Franklin St.; J. Syracusa, Mah St., 
Kast, and Elm St.; J. Syracusa, Main St., 
Kast, and East Ave. : Hotel Seneca, Cline 
ton Ave., South: I. Schwartz, Main St., 
Kast, and Clinton Ave., South; H. Rickles, ; 
Main St., East, and Clinton ‘Ave. South; -- 
J. Conti, Main St., East. and Clinton Ave... ° 
North; Frank Andino, Main St., East, and 
South Ave.; Lehigh Valley R. R. News 
Stand, Court St.: Rochester & Eastern Elec- 
tric Station, Court ane Exchange Sts.; Hotel 
Rochester, Main St., West; Powers. Hotel, 
Main St.. West; a Lazarus, Powers 
Arcade, Main St., West; M. Blair, Main St.; 
West, and State St.; Van Barnes, Main St. 
Hast, and State St.; N. Francis, Main St., 
West, and Exchange St.; B. Walenitz, Main 
St., East, and | AB St.; H. Lipsky, 
State St.; Jack Wishman, Court St. and 
Clinton Ave. South; Hotel Richford, Chest- 
nut and Elm Sts.: W. H. Earl, Fine Arts 
Bidg.; A. H. Malley. 478 Monroe Ave. 

Rocka way— Rocka way News Co.. Main St. 

Roslyn Heights—J. K. Rosenberg, Railroad 
Ave.; H. H. Crawford. 


Rye—Union News Stand, New Haven Railroad 
Station; King & Goldenberg, Purchase St.; - 
Cook & Abrams, Purchase St. 

Schenectady—Hotel VanCurler News Stand. 

Sidney—N. E. Cor. 160th St. and Jamaica 
Ave.; N. W. Cor. 168th St. and Jamaica “~ 


. L. I.—Benj. Mogul, Central Ave, 

. ¥.—Central Depot; The Onon- 

; Hotel Syracuse. 
Sutliff, 86 Third St.; M. <A. 

field, Broadway: Hotel Troy News 


Utica: Hotel Martin: Frank 
Riley News Stand, Oneida Square; Union 
News Stand, Union Station. es 
say > tales News Stand, 4 Paddock |» 

reade. 
White Plains—Plofsky Bros., 149 Main St.¢ 
William H. Vickerman, 256 Main St. 
Woodstock— Elwyn’s News Store. 
Yonkers—N. Berkowitz, 12 Manor House &q. > 
Walter FE. Harding. 38 Lawrence St. ; 
ette Stationer, 375 South Broadway. 


Utica—Hotel 
1 
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“Hirst the blade, then the ear, g@=1= 
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then the full grain in the ear” 
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PUBLISHED BY 
fHE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE PUBLISHING SOCIETY 


EDITORIALS 


It is necessary that the orderly and law- 
abiding people of the United States should have 
a clear comprehension 
of what is purposed by 
the clamorous wet mi- 
nority in the United 
° States Senate today. A 
Hearings committee has been or- 
q Mean dered to hold public 
Ss _j) hearings on certain anti- 

prohibition bills now be- 
fore the Senate... That there is any possibility of 
the passage of these bills is not claimed even by 
their proponents. That any one of them will 
ever emerge from committee is most improba- 
ble. The hearings are ordered simply that the 
friends of the liquor power may have an oppor- 
tunity to marshal, under quasi-official authority, 
a great mass of manufactured “evidence” 
against the value and efficiency of prohibition. 

The reports of the six days devoted to the 
attack upon prohibition will be spread broad- 
cast over the country, in the columns of the wet 
press, and by aid of the funds of the organiza- 
tions financed by liquor dealers, at home and 
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abroad. The reports of the six days given over: 


to the presentation of the case for prohibition 
will be suppressed and minimized as far as may 
be possible. 

The purpose is not to advance the chance of 
passage of the bills, but to influence public 
sentiment prior to the congressional elections 
this fall. Something of the nature of the stuff 
which will find its way into the record is in- 
dicated by this extract from a speech by the 
noisiest agitator of them all, Senator Edwards, 
of New Jersey: 

There has also been a large increase in the number of 
inmates in our federal penitentiaries; more than 450 in 
Leavenworth, more than 300 in Atlanta, and over fifty in 
the small prison on McNeill Island, Washington, all 
within the last year. 

No longer are the federal prisons able to find space 
ample to accommodate the hapless victims of prohibi- 
tion. We are almost led to believe that in a few years 
one-half of the people in this country will be in jail, the 
other half will be drunk, and there will be none left to 
‘ook after the Commonwealth. 

Federal penitentiaries are overcrowded sim- 
nly because the effort to enforce the law is 
becoming more and more efficient. That is the 
real reason why the outcry of the liquor dealers, 
and their spokesmen in the Senate, has become 
so strident and vociferous of late. Men of the 
Edwards type insist that the law cannot be en- 
forced, and then deplore that the increasing 
measure of its enforcement is shown by the in- 
ereasing number of violators of the law locked up. 

They insist that bootleggers thrive on prohi- 
‘ion and in the same breath ask us to view with 
alarm the numbers of these gentry who are 
sent to jail. With characteristic intemperance 
of language they ask us to believe that “one- 
half of the people will be in jail and the other 
half will be drunk”’—a prophecy which we 
should hesitate to apply even to the very curi- 
ous lot of voters in New Jersey, who send a 
person of the Edwards sort to the Senate. 

If you will consider the form of attack upon 
the prohibition law now being pressed, you will 
be struck by the fact that no opponent, however 
bitter, ventures to gainsay the enormous eco- 
nomic and industrial advantages which the 
Nation and its people have reaped from it. They 
make no effort to answer the arguments of 
increased production, larger bank accounts, en- 
larged volume of life insurance, greater volume 
of retail trade in the necessities of life, the mul- 
tiplication of automobiles in the ownership of 
the people, the activity of all sorts of trade 
and the national prosperity resultant therefrom. 
These things have so attracted the attention of 
the business communities beyond seas that there 
has been a steady procession of commissions 
sent to find out how the United States does it. 
The seekers for information in the Senate are 
indifferent to this situation. They give no heed 
to Lloyd George’s declaration that a wet Eng- 
land cannot compete with a dry United States. 
They are indifferent to Secretary Hoover—the 
best-informed man in the world on business con- 
ditions—when he ranks prohibition among the 
prime causes of American prosperity. 

To all this, the response of the antis is that 
bootleggers are crowding the jails, and boys 
and girls are drinking as never before. 

Perhaps if the politicians will leave the boot- 
leggers to the operation of the law, parents 
will be all the better able to cope with that 
much exaggerated “revolt of youth,” which 
finds its manifestation in many ways other 
than violation of the liquor law. 

The honesty of purpose of this Senate in- 
vestigation is at least open to question. But 
being ordered, it must not be allowed to go by 
the board as have the newspaper polls on pro- 


hibition. The side of the law must be as strongly - 


represented as that of the lawbreakers—for 
these are the contending powers. We should 
like to see the very foremost spokesmen of 
American industry, finance and commerce asked 
to report their observations as to the effects 
of the law. But we must confess to a certain 
feeling of despair when it comes to seeking 
testimony as to the measure of its violation. 

So long as systematic violation is considered 
a conclusive reason for the repeal of a law, the 
people who would profit by its repeal will con- 
tinue to violate it. If the fact that bootleggers 
are sent to jail is a clinching argument against 
prohibition, jailing firebugs should be looked 
upon as an encouragement to arson. Sometimes 
it seems as if liquor had gotten into the logic 
of the wets, with the usual results. 


To the observing there is much to be observed 


in these times when there is a praiseworthy and 


insistent effort by the 
peoples of the whole 
world to adjust their 
an Alien thought, and hence them- 
selves, to the more or 

Class aca less arbitrary conditions 
which are surrounding 

4 ee =) and shaping political and 
social affairs left hap- 
hazard and at sixes and sevens following the 
war. It is observed, for instance, that although 
the conflict was waged, at least theoretically, 
to “make the workl safe for democracy,” there 
seems to have been engendered, perhaps be- 
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cause of the seeming need of defining in some- 


what more specific terms just exactly what de- ; 


mocracy itself means and what the term 
embraces, a growing class consciousness among 
widely separated peoples, as well as an increas- 
ing class consciousness among associated peo- 
ples of different races and dissimilar antecedents. 
Can it be that the pleasant-sounding doctrine 
of self-determination has been taken too liter- 
ally by those to whom it was never intended that 
it should apply at all? 

It would hardly be insisted, one might suspect, 
that this so-called right might be assumed by or 
in behalf of that large number of aliens, the sub- 
jects of some foreign sovereign or ruler, who 


have entered the United States in violation of 


existing laws and who decline to regard them- 
selves as amenable to the police power of the 
Government or of the states. And yet it is incon- 
ceivable that under any other theory than that 
of individual self-determination could their acts 
be either condoned or defended. And these free- 
booters who have defied one law in order to 
enter the country contrary to the regulations 
imposed and well understood, seem to remain 
confident in the assurance that their unworthy 
cause is espoused and their assumed rights pro- 
tected in some measure, by unofficial juntas, 
which, in the foreign-language press or in the 
open forum, paint impassioned word pictures 
portraying what they declare to be the unhappy 
plight of the oppressed. . 

One fact has been established beyond the pos- 
sibilitv of refutation by recent surveys made in 
an effort to discover. the chief contributing 
causes to what is called the “crime waves’”’ in the 
larger cities of the United-States. This fact is 
that the chief offenders, the confirmed and per- 
sistent violators of the law in these cities, are, 
in the maiority of cases, unnaturalized aliens, 
many of whom have entered the United States 
without color of right and who cannot now, and 
probably never will be able to claim legal citizen- 
ship. A statement similar to this was recently 
made in these columns. It has been questioned 
by one who, without apology, pleads the cause 
of these persons who have no standing whatever 
before the court of public opinion. It cannot be 
claimed for them, as it is sought tobe claimed 
by the spokesman in their behalf, although they 
are citizens of foreign countries that, while ‘‘en- 
deavoring to live up to the traditions of the 
countrics of their birth,” they are also living “in 
accord with the highest ideals of America.” 

Right here the inquisitive investigator and 
observer will be inclined to call for a bill of 
particulars. The unofficial champion of the as- 
sumed rights of the alien who seeks to continue 
a hyphenated allegiance to his own and his 
illegally adopted foster country, must be asked 
to show affirmatively that the traditions of the 


| country of the aliens’ birth actually conform, in 
| all essential details, with the highest ideals of 


America. It has been observed that the unin- 
structed alien frequently gains a false concept 
of American ideals. He confuses political and 
individual liberty with unrestrained license, and 
carries self-determination to a dangerous and 
an illogical extreme. 


In the summer of 1922 a correspondent for 
The Christian Science Monitor interviewed 
Dr. Eduard Benés, For- 
eign Minister of Czecho- 
slovakia. Asked by the 
Monitor representative 
what he believed to be 
Europe’s greatest need 
in the task of the post- 
war rebuilding of Eu- 
rope, Dr. Benés declared: 
Europe needs most of all a changed heart outlook. We 
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can go on building international machinery and evolving 


economic panaceas until the end of time. They will never 
keep us at» peace unless the spiritual atmosphere of Eu- 
rope is transformed. In other words, the most fundamen- 
tal job that needs doing is a job not of organization, but 
of the heart. 

The last two weeks at Geneva have indicated 
the truth of Dr. Benés’ statement. What failed 
at Geneva was not the organization set up to 
keep the world at peace, but the individuals 
who sought to use that organization for pur- 
poses that the war was fought to end. From 
the day of the publication of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations the great problem that 
has confronted its friends has been-less the 
evolution of a: perfect mechanism than the de- 
velopment of a public opinion that would 
oblige the representatives of various nations to 
use that mechanism in the interests of peace. 
However severe a blow recent developments 
have dealt to the machinery of the League, the 
structure of ts organization, with little doubt, 
will remain intact until the “heart outlook” of 
nations and of statesmen has changed. The 
League through the future will run on, well- 
oiled, or rust in disuse, depending upon whether 
or not mankind is ready to go seriously about the 
enterprise of living co-operatively without war. 

It has been true, in fact, since the beginning 
of time that the world’s best ideals have gone 
unrealized not because of a lack of materials 
and equipment, but because of a shortage of 
right attitudes and unselfish wills. Sooner or 
later politicians and economists may realize 
that the great unfinished tasks before man- 
kind are found in the realm of spiritual achieve- 
ments. When that realization comes there may 
follow a definite effort to so alter the “heart 
outlook” that there will arise a determination 
to utilize every bit of available equipment in 
the interests of a Letter world. 

There are many journalistic gloatings over 
what is termed the “Geneva débacle.” The 
source from which those gloatings come should 
furnish cheer for League proponents. There 
are few of the proved friends of world under- 
standing who find joy in this halting of 
Europe’s desperate efforts to lift itself out of 
the old morasses of international hate and 
rivalry. Ther® are few of the jingoistic expo- 
nents of the old “balance of power” philosophy 
who are not pleased at the outcome. 

For those who believe that the League has 
power for good to Europe, even if not for the 
United States, this experience should indicate 
something of the vast educational program 
which must be undertaken if the Geneva organ- 
ization is to accomplish the end for which it 
was created. Not in Geneva, but among the 
people of the world’s nations will be found the 
arena for the idea, if not the form, of the League 
henceforth. Gradually, by the slow process of 
education, mankind must be helped out of the old 


outlook into a vision of what a world at peace 
may mean, and how some organization is essen- 
tial to the realization of that ideal. 

With that sort of a program as its basis the 
League of Nations may become, in very fact, a 
League of Peoples in whom has been born the 
will to utilize this machinery in the interests of 
international understanding. If it should be pos- 
sible to mobilize convictions of mankind behind 
it, the machinery at Geneva will not rust in dis- 
use, neither will it again be made the tool of the 
petty nationalisms that on this occasion have 
so signally retarded its work. Those Who be- 
lieve in the possibility of world peace will re- 
ject the counsels of discouragement and set 
about the job of preparing a spiritual founda- 


tion on which may be built, with permanence, 


some adequate international structure. 


It is essential that a movement definitely com- 
mitted to the attainment of nation-wide literacy 
be called a “national lit- 
eracy crusade” and nota 
“national illiteracy cru- 
sade.” It is essential that 
any enterprise whose 
whole purpose is posi- 
tively constructive, as is 
_J) that of making an entire 

citizenry literate, should 
be named in constructive terms. It is essential 
to insist upon the proper use of words, for at 
their best words can onlv suggest the thoughts 
for which they stand. A negative word or ex- 
pression can only stress the negative or undesir- 
able situation. It is fundamental that literacy 
will eome all the sooner and all the more cer- 
tainly if the thought is kept upon literacy rather 
than upon illiteracy. 

One could easily conclude that thousands of 
intelligent, public-spirited men and women of 
the United States were spending millions of the 
people’s money in an attempt to make everyone 
in the country illiterate, were one to believe the 
majority of newspaper headlines on the subject. 
For do not these heads continually read some- 
thing like the following: Greatest Illiteracy Cam- 
paign in History Mapped Out by the State of —; 
Illiteracy Commission Foresees 100 per Cent 
Succe$s;:-Largely Attended National MIliteracy 
Conference Urges United Action; and, World 
Illiteracy Commission Duly Organized? 

That these-are really worthy activities, the 
general newspaper reader is doubtless well 
aware. One simply has to be sensible enough to 
know that these things are just the opposite 
from what they say’they are; that they mean 
‘“Jiteracy” when they say “illiteracy.” Any sane 
nerson would certainly assume that there could 
be no such thing as promotion of illiteracy by 
a civic organization. Hence this may seem @ 
trivial discussion. But from the standpoint of 
using every possible means in the furtherance 
of a great cause, it at once becomes an impor- 
tant consideration. It would not help to estab- 
lish peace to have a neace foundation called a 
“war foundation.” Also, a story which tells of 
the progress away from alcoholism is a prohibi- 
tion story, not a liquor story. . 

Substitution of good for evil is hastened by 
centering the thought upon the good that is 
being brought: into its permanent position, not 
by thinking of the evil which is being wiped out 
of existence. This is becoming widely accepted 
,as the right method: Regardless of one’s knowl- 
edge of the facts, he cannot think “literacy” 
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with fullest effectiveness while persistently say- | 
fing “illiteracy.” It is true that the purpose is 


to rid the country of illiteracy and that there 
is organized effort only because there is illiter- 
acy. But there is only one way to have done 
with illiteracy, and that is to put literacy in its 
place. And it has to be done in thought before it 
can be done in practice. 

All success to the movement, “‘The elimination 
of illiteracy from the United States before 1930,” 
but even this slogan would be more inspiring if 
it read “Literacy for every man and woman in 
the United States before 1930.” All the work 
along this line is for literacy. It would, there- 
fore, be more consistent, as well as more effec- 
tual, for the various states to have “literacy” 
commissions, and for the many women’s groups, 
the American Legion, educational] associations. 
and voluntary civic organizations to have “lit- 
eracy” committees. It would seem more to the 
point if they united in “literacy” conferences. 
Otherwise it would appear that they had taken 


a needless handicap. 


Editorial Notes 


One sympathizes with the writer of the letter 
to The Times, of London, who protests against 
the plea of the Home Secretary for small pieces 
of the parks in order to meet the needs of the 
motor traffic as part of the rubber industry. 
He referred to the incident when King George 
Il, having asked Sir Robert Walpole what 
it would cost to turn St. James’s Park into 
a private garden for the royal family, received 
the reply: “May it please Your Majesty, only 
three Crowns.” And he drew the conclusion 
that, should any government, of whatever politi- 
cal color, propose to sell the public’s birthright 
for a mess of motor traffic, it was to be hoped 
that the public would see to it that the cost to 
that party was the loss of office and the sweets 
thereof. Certain it is that, though the rubber 
industry is no doubt of importance, the rights 
of the people in the parks are still more impor- 
tant, for the “industry” of normal recreation, 
etc., is one in which thousands who know noth- 
ing of rubber stocks have a very real interest. 
As the correspondent put it, ““The ‘old women’ of 
both sexes, the children, and the birds are en- 
titled to ‘sanctuaries’ from the juggernaut of 
motor traffic.” , 


About as conclusive evidence as could be 
desired that drinking among college students in 
the United States is on the decrease was 
furnished the other day by the action of the 
twenty-one members of the Kappa Kappa 
Gamma sorority of Adrian (Mich.) College, in 
reporting the use of liquor by ten men students 
who were guests at one of their dances. Follow- 
ing the party, the sorority passed this resolution: 


We, the members of the Kappa Kappa Gamma sorority, 
hereby go on record as Leing opposed to the use of liquor 
in any form, and we furthermore state that we believe the 
ten boys who attended Our dancing party were guilty of 
gigantic disrespect, both to ourselves and to our Chaperon. 


My Neighbor 


Finds Himself 


My neighbor, O’Brien, is enjoying the rewards of pater- 
nal sacrifice. He has even become a kind of genius—and 
all because a recent week-end was benevolently spent in 
gratifying the whim of his little girl, Mary. 

O’Brien has built a theater—a model theater, in one 
specific sense of the word, for the stage measures about 
fifteen inches high, from floor to roof, and was, as a matter 
of fact, evolved from an empty grocer’s box, providentially 
found in the cellar. According to the label, this box once 
held a dozen smallish cans of a popular brand of corn. 

It is a true “little theater.” Mary had recently been 
taken to a matinée in the city, and returned to her pleas- 
ant suburban home with a new slant on life. Everything 
now expressed itself in terms of the theater. She wrote a 
play—not a very long play, to be sure, but with an excel- 
lent moral tone and some odd flashes of sound philosophy 
(these last were accidents such as enter the creation of all 
great masterpieces). But let us not stray too far from 
the theme. 

It was a rainy Saturday afternoon, and Mary said she 
wanted a theater. The O’Brien living room, while adequate 
for its normal purposes, did not at all realistically lend 
itself to the little girl’s ambitions. It is a rather crowded; 
cut-up room; besides, Mary refused to have anything to 
do with a stage that wasn’t raised. It was in the midst 
of this perplexity that my friend O’Brien received his 
momentous idea. 

+ > > 

As a boy, he now remembered, he had constructed a 
theater with the aid of a soap box. How clearly, how 
even brilliantly, it lifted and displayed itself in his mind’s 
eye; and how far the glamorous recollection carried him 
back. He had half planned to look over his fishing tackle 
this afternoon, and, if time permitted, to go through the 
new seed catalogue preparatory to laying out next sum- 
mer’s backyard garden. But Mary pleaded so prettily 
(not to say insistently) that at last he gave in and said he 
would “see what he could do.” 

An hour later O’Brien was an utterly changed man. 
During the business days of the week now closing he had 
been a very humdrum clerk in one of the city’s most 
unimaginative wholesale houses. But now he was a builder, 
an architect, an artist. He was creating a splendid world 
of illusion. 

The proportions of the empty grocer’s box were quite 
good. He studied the box carefully, critically—by degrees 
lovingly; saw just where the tiny proscenium should be; 
estimated the desired capacity of the scene loft (the front 
curtain. must ascend high enough to be entirely out of 
sight). Finally he set to work. : 

The family tool chest was not very rich in implements. 
The task, fortunately, would not call for an entire car- 
penter’s kit—just,a hammer and saw, and some not too 
heavy nails. But while the hammer was an excellent one, 
the saw was doubtful in the extreme. Its teeth were big 
and dull. Still, of course, it was considerably better than 
no saw at all. There seemed to be some nails of about 
the right size, mixed with picture wire, and staples, and 
tacks, and part of a corkscrew, in a discarded cocoa can. 
He poured out the assortment and poked about with a 
hopeful, inexpert finger. 

> > + 

First O’Brien knocked out the bottom of the box— 
daintily, the strokes light and sparing, since these boards 
would fhave to be used Again. If he had had one of those 
nice jigsaws, he could have cut the proscenium. right 
through. As it was, he must fashion the whole face of 
the stage, depending upon cardboard for the arch. 


His patience was something wonderful. It took a couple . 


of hours to do this first rough work—including a bit of 
really very delicate carving when it’ ¢ame to adding an 
apron for the front of the stage. This had to be carved 
with a pocket.knife dut of two thin boards tacked together 
to match the thickness of the stage floor, and the task was 
rendered doubly difficult by the grain in the wood: one 
must whittle, experience taught him, against the grain, for 


| forth by means of threads. 


| otherwise the wood tended to shave off in alarmingly gen- 


erous slices; and the grain in the two pieces he had tacked 
together happened to run in opposite directions. However, 
this was managed in time. The apron was beautifully 
rounded, and, with some additional trimming at the ends, 
was made to fit snugly against the base of the proscenium. 

The theater was now ready to enter its stage-carpenter 
and scene-painter period. O’Brien, still dreaming of the 
past, visioned a front curtain with an appropriate pic- 
ture, set in a frame of scrolled gilt. Perhaps they could 
cut a picture from some magazine cover—or how about 
last year’s calendar issued by his wholesale house in the 
city? It was a pastoral scene, with some sheep (symbols 
of the woolen goods in which his firm dealt). But here 
Mary brought a very decided stipulation to bear. 

> > > 


The theater whose matinée she had attended was 
equipped with a silk curtain. Mary had heard that all 
theaters nowadays have silk curtains, and she couldn’t be 
satisfied with any old-fashioned ideas. The curtain must 
be of silk. Mrs. O’Brien permitted her daughter to ran- 
sack a bureau drawer where the odds and ends of years 
reposed. With such wealth from which to choose, selec- 
tion was not easy; but ultimately it was decided that a 
certain piece of sumptuous yellow brocade was the thing. 
Mrs. O’Brien said perhaps she had better cut it out, 
because her husband had once tried to cut a piece of 
cloth, with disastrous results. 

They fastened strips of stiff cardboard at top and bot- 
tom, to keep the curtain taut; then O’Brien sat again 
for a considerable time “figuring in his head,” as he put 
it, “how to make the curtain go up and down.” He 
couldn’t, for quite a while, remember how he had con- 
trolled such mechanism in the theater of his boyhood. 
But suddenly he brightened, and ran down cellar again, 
two steps at a time, for the staples in the cocoa can. 

It was rather awkward, driving staples up in one corner 
of the stage. The corners were so diminutive, and, as has 
been hinted, O’Brien’s fingers are a trifle inept. He 
pounded his thumb mercilessly, but at last the process 


was carried through. Some lengths of string completed the 


requirements—and two weights, to hang outside: one of 
these was a wheel-like piece of metal, formerly belonging 
to an ice cream freezer; the other was a broken base- 
socket plug. As soon as these were in place they tried 
the curtain. It rose majestically, without a hitch. For 
quite this perfection O’Brien had not dared hope. He had 
feared that the walls of the stage might interfere. 


+ > > 
Mary was very enthusiastic, but stipulated that “of 


‘course, there must be an asbestos curtain, too, Daddy.” It 


was agamst the fire laws not to have one. Oh, to be sure! 
That item had been overlooked. So O’Brien drove in two 
more of the little staples, and cut a square of cardboard. 
“We'll paint ‘Asbestos’ on it later,” he said. It was thrill- 
ing to see the first curtain go up, disclosing the. yellow 
brocade. | 

Scenery was nexé in order. Mary got out her water 
colors, and O’Brien remembered his boyhood so vividly 
that there was a dreamy, far-away look in his eyes.-To- 
gether they made as much scenery as there was time for; 
and after Mrs. O’Brien said that Mary positively could 
not stay up another minute, even if it was Saturday night, 
my neighbor (he somewhat sheepishly tells me) went 
right on making scenery. It was the most memorable 
week-end since that distant week-end when he and Mrs. 
O’Brien were first engaged. 

‘ More sheepish still (yet with a kind of romantic bravado 
underlying) was the confession that he hasn’t stopped 
“nuttering around with Mary’s theater even yet.” O’Brien 
frequently spends a noon hour slipping into a toy depart- 


-ment in quest of very short lead soldiers (or if possible 


civilians) that will serve as actors. 
He has devised a scheme of drawing them back and 
EK. A. J. 


The World’s Great Capitals: The Week in Rome 


vies Rome 
I'Le bill enabling the Government to deprive those citi- 
zens of citizenship who commit or abet, in foreign coun- 


tries, any act which is calculated to disturb public ofder. 


in Italy, or from which harm to Italian interests and the 
good name and prestige of Italy may accrue, even if such 
act does not constitute a penal offense,.does not seem to 
have satisfied entirely the more intransigent Fascisti. Ex- 
tremely vehement attacks against prominent anti-Fascisti 
abroad continue to appear daily in the Fascist press, and 
hardly any act or word of the political refugees is allowed 
to pass unnoticed. 

The commission which is to advise the Mimister of the 
Interior and the Minister for Foreign Affairs on the appli- 
cation of this punitive law has been constituted and has 
started the inquiries which may thus lead to the loss of 
citizenship for many distinguished Italian citizeiis. To- 
gether with the loss of citizenship, sequestration of prop- 
erty may also be ordered, and in more grave cases even 
its confiscation. : 

In the event of the owner of such property becoming a 
citizen of a foreign country at a later date, he loses his 
right to such property, whether it be confiscated or seques- 
trated. The loss of citizenship also implies the loss of titles, 
salaries or other dignities formerly due to the former citi- 
zen, but in no way does it prejudice the status of the 
husband, or wife, or son of the person deprived of Italian 
citizenship. 

So 0 + 

The names of those who will be the first to suffer under 
the new bill have already appeared in the Fascist press, 
and although the list is not official, there can be little 
donbt that it is substantially accurate. Among the Italian 
exiles, established in England, France, the United States 
and Switzerland, and engaged in influencing public opinion 
there against the existing Italian Government, Signor 
Nitti, Professor Salvemini of the Florence University and 
Don Sturzo are regarded as the most dangerous. Signor 
Nitti was Premier of Italy for nearly a year in the most 
difficult period through which this country has passed 
since the war. Professor Salvemini is an eminent historian 
who has always opposed Fascist doctrines and methods. 
Don Sturzo is the founder of the Popular (Roman Cath- 
olic): Party, which for the last three years has been at the 
opposition. 

> > 

The poet-soldier Gabriele d’Annunzio, Prince of Monte 
Nevoso, has assumed the title of “the silent guardian of 
the Lake Garda,”. which he overlooks from his villa at 
Gargnacco. The title does not seem to be very appropri- 
ate, since d’Annunzio is anything but silent. It is the 
poet’s habit to order a salvo of salutes to be fired from the 
terrace of his villa on occasions of anniversaries of the feat 
of arms with which he was connected during and after the 
war, or on the arrival of sume illustrious guest, or in other 
public rejoicings. These occasions occur so frequently that 
d’Annunzio’s retainers are constantly ‘occupied in firing 
salutes by day and night. When Premier Mussolini made 
his speech in defense of the Fascist policy in the Upper 
Adige, d’Annunzio showed his approval of it by firing a 
special salute of twenty-seven guns. On the terrace of 
his villa d’Annunzio has reconstructed the prow of the 
armored cruiser Puglia, scrapped by the Italian Navy, 
and on the deck of this vessel he has placed several guns. 
This deck is one of the poet’s favorite spots and he spends 


many hours of the day oa. Bs 


The centenary of the rediscovery of the famous Grotta 
Azzurra, or Blue Grotto of Capri, falls this. year, and the 
event is attracting a greater number of visitors to this 
remarkably beautiful island. The Blue Grotto is a cavern 
which was hollowed out by the waves in prehistoric times, 
and which now, owing to the sinking of the coast, is half 
filled by the sea The interior of the grotto measures 175 
feet in lerztth, 98 feet in width and 50 feet in height. The 
entranc2 is scarcely three feet high .and can be entered 


only by small boats, the passengers being obliged to duck 
their heads. On cloudless days the grotto is filled with 
an extraordinary blue light, and objects in the water 


-assume a most beautiful silvery appearance. The grotto 


fell into abandonment during the Middle Ages on account 
of the many legends and superstitions which clung to it. 
It remained for two Austrian painters, Kopisch and Fries, 
to venture again and explore the interior of the cave. No 
one dared to accompany them until two fishermen finally 
consented to make up the party. 
ee 

An enterprising Italian engineer, who is also a noted 
sportsman, Antonio Daini, has invented an apparatus 
which when applied to an ordinary motorcar is said to 
enable it to traverse both land and water. The engineer 
intends, so it is stated, to utilize his invention in an auto- 
mobile journey from Rome to Washington, by way of Asia. 


Letters to the Editor 


Brief communications are welcomed, but the editor must remain sole 
judge of their guitability, and he does mot undertake to hotd himeelf or 
this newspaper reapensinle for the facts or opinions presented, Anony- 
mous letters are destroyed unread. 


Another Student on Military Training 


To the Editor of THe Curistian Science Monitor: 

Referring to a recent letter published in the Monitor 
on military training in schools, I have, as a member of a 
school military unit here, reason to question the real 
worth of its writer’s statements. While they may very well 
be true to his position as he found it, they in no way apply 
to all situations. As an illustration, I should like to give 
some of the worthy points of the military training as I 
find it in the Junior College here. G3 

First of all, the aims here are to gain through training 
complete mastery of self, to silence self-will and self- 
justification, and, most of all, to learn what the true mean- 
ing of service is. In this work we learn all the rudiments 
of ordinary infantry work, with the greatest attention paid 
to promptness, neatness, and good work. 

The training teaches courtesy, obediénce, accurateness 
and thoroughness. The cadets .are taught how to give 
orders as well as how to receive them, which has made 
them learn how to command respect as well as how to 
respect others. Discipline here does not mean a harsh, 
arbitrary thing, because the cadets have a system whereby 
they are to create their own disciplinary work, turning 1% 
their own reports of delinquencies. 

One of the most notable effects of the military work 
here as I find it is its training in precision, both in think- 
ing and acting. Along with this go cleanliness, care in 
dress, courtesy and respect, the final result being the 
development of an initiative that puts the cadet into a 
position to do things for himself. The cadets are responsi- 
ble and responsive, and learn to act in an emergency—to 
think quickly and to act fast. : 

The system that accomplishes its aims is good. Its pro- 
ponents will encounter success if they handle it in a 
feasible and presentable manner. A good system, handled 
well, commands respect as well as obedience. The situation 
as I found it in the public schools was presented in such 
a way that no one could help but disregard it. It seems 
that, as a result of the comparison, management is the 
whole thing. 

Military training, I consider, has its merits, and just 
because it has done little or no good is no reason why it 
should be disregarded. It is all the more reason why the 
situation should be revised to give it a real try. If it has 
succeeded in some. places, why shouldn’t it succeed in all? 

A student is rarely ever interested in a thing that does 
not arouse his thought favorably, and he abhors things 
that seem to him to be useless. The value of military 
training to the student will therefore depend upon the 
intrinsic interest created in it by the instructor. E. H.W. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
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